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PREFACE. 


A Book  entitled  “The  Child’s  Assistant  to  a Knowl- 
edge of  the  Geography  and  History  of  Vermont,”  was 
written  and  published  in  1827.  Several  editions  were  issued, 
and  a large  number  of  children  and  youth  studied  that  book. 
The  editor  of  the  “ Journal  of  Education,”  the  most  able  maga- 
zine then  devoted  to  improvement  in  Education,  said  of  the 
work:  “This  is  one  of  the  most  judicious  and  practical  books 
for  primary  schools  that  we  have  yet  seen.  We  value  it,  not 
so  much  for  its  entire  correspondence  with  the  views  so  often 
expressed  in  our  pages,  as  for  the  uncommon  quantity  of  inter- 
esting and  useful  matter  it  contains ; and  for  its  happy  adapta- 
tion to  the  minds  of  children.  The  geographical  details  are  well 
selected;  and  the  chapter  on  natural  history  will  furnish  much 
food  for  thought,  and  will  aid  in  the  formation  of  good  mental 
habits.  The  civil  history  is  sufficiently  copious  for  the  purposes 
of  such  a volume ; and  the  account  of  the  hardships  of  the  early 
settlers  is  highly  instructive  and  entertaining.  Books,  such  as 
this,  contain  the  true  elements  of  enlightened  patriotism,  and 
possess  a much  higher  value  than  is  apparent  at  first  sight.” 

Rev.  Zadock  Thompson,  the  author  of  an  elaborate  History 
of  Vermont,  in  a letter  to  the  publishers,  said:  “ I am  very 
much  pleased  with  the  “ Child’s  Assistant  to  a Knowledge  of 
the  Geography  and  History  of  Vermont,”  by  Rev.  S.  R.  Hall, 
which  you  lately  put  into  my  hands.  It  is  a work  which  I think 
might  be  profitably  introduced  into  all  the  primary  schools  in 
this  state.  I have  long  been  persuaded  that  the  course,  ordi- 
narily pursued  in  teaching  geography,  ought  to  be  completely 
reversed;  and,  instead  of  commencing  with  the  general  view 
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of  the  solar  system,  or  with  the  form  of  the  globe,  the  child 
should  bejiin  at  home.  He  should  first  learn  the  geography  of 
the  township  in  which  he  lives,  and  then,  in  their  order,  that 
of  his  county,  of  his  state,  and  of  the  United  States.  After 
this,  and  not  before,  will  he  be  prepared  to  understand  the 
geography  of  the  larger  and  more  remote  divisions  of  the  earth. 
How  is  it  possible  for  children  from  eight  to  twelve  years  of 
age,  totally  ignorant  of  the  extent  of  the  township,  county  and 
state  in  which  they  live,  to  form  any  just  conception  of  the  ex- 
tent of  continents?” 

An  able  writer  in  the  “Journal  of  Education”  says: 

“ It  is  vastly  more  important  to  our  children  and  youth,  as 
rising  members  of  towns  and  states,  to  learn  something  of  their 
own  town  or  state  than  of  any  other  or  all  others  put  together. 
Besides,  there  can  be  no  better  preparation  for  obtaining  a 
knowledge  of  the  geography  of  our  country  or  of  the  world 
than  through  an  acquaintance  with  that  of  our  native  state.” 

Many  others  expressed  a similar  opinion.  But  a new  gener- 
ation has  arisen  since  that  time.  Many,  who  were  children 
then,  but  are  now  parents,  have  expressed  a strong  wish  that 
a similar  book  might  be  placed  in  the  hands  of  their  children. 
Many  years  having  passed  since  the  last  edition  was  published, 
the  book  has*  not  been  attainable.  Though  in  its  general  geog- 
raphy, natural  scenery,  climate,  &c..  Vermont  has  not  greatly 
changed,  many  other  changes  have  taken  place,  and  many  new 
facts  have  been  brought  to  light,  during  the  Geological  Survey, 
construction  of  railroads,  &c.  It  becomes  necessary,  therefore, 
either  to  modify  the  book,  or  to  write  a new  one.  The  latter 
course  is  preferred,  with  regard  to  the  geographical  details; 
and  to  the  history,  many  new  facts  are  now  added. 

The  ignorance  of  the  geography  and  history  of  the  state,  now 
so  obvious,  is  doubtless  to  be  ascribed  in  part,  at  least,  to  the 
want  of  a suitable  text-book  adapted  to  the  wants  of  the  young. 
That  waut,  it  is  hoped,  will  be  supplied  by  this  book.  It  has 
been  carefully  examined  and  approved  by  some  of  the  most  in- 
telligent friends  of  education  in  the  state.  It  is,  therefore,  ear- 
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nestly  commended  to  the  attention  of  parents  .and  teachers,  as 
well  as  to  the  rising  generation. 

It  has  been  thought  advisable  by  the  Board  of  Education 
to  append  to  this  work  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States, 
and  that  of  Vermont,  with  the  “ Articles  of  Confederation,” 
and  other  important  documents.  The  matter  thus  added, 
though  otherwise  accessible  to  some  who  may  use  this  work, 
constitutes  a compendium  of  high  importance  to  all;  but  es- 
pecially so  to  those  who  are  to  become  instructors.  To  them 
the  appendix  will  furnish  information  required  by  law  to  be 
imparted  in  all  primary  schools.  Though  the  book  in  its  pres- 
ent form  may  be  better  adapted  to  meet  the  wants  of  youth, 
yet  the  details  of  Geography  and  History  will  be  found  not 
above  the  capacities  of  smaller  children. 


POPULATION  OF  VERMONT. 


The  following  was  the  aggregate  population  of  Vermont  at 
each  taking  of  the  census  from  1790  to  1870: 


1790. 

1800. 

1810. 

1820. 

1830. 

1840. 

1850. 

1860. 

1870. 


- 85,425 
154,465 
217,895 
235,981 
280.652 
291,948 
314,120 
315,098 
330,551 


In  1800  Vermont  ranked  as  the  thirteenth  state  in  the 
Union;  in  1810,  the  fifteenth;  in  1820,  the  sixteenth;  in  1830, 
the  seventeenth;  in  1840,  the  twenty-first;  in  1850,  the  twenty- 
third;  in  1860,  the  twenty-eighth;  in  1870,  the  thirtieth. 


TO  THE  YOUTH  OF  VERMONT, 


Scholars  in  the  primary  schools  and  academies  of 
our  state  spend  much  time  in  pursuing  branches  of 
study  with  which  it  is  important  to  become  acquaint- 
ed. But  is  it  not  questionable  whether  some  of  these 
branches  are  not  pursued  to  the  neglect  of  others 
of  more  practical  utility?  All  young  persons  ought 
to  be  familiar  with  English  Grammar,  Geography, 
Arithmetic,  &c.  But  is  it  wise  to  devote  months  to 
studying  the  geography  of  the  world,  while  the  geog- 
raphy of  the  state  in  which  they  live  is  almost  entire- 
ly disregarded?  Is  it  wise  to  spend  months  in  the 
study  of  the  history  of  England,  France,  Spain  or 
Italy,  while  the  history  of  their  own  state  is  neglect- 
ed ? Is  it  not  true  that  many  know  more  about  the 
geography  and  history  of  foreign  countries  than  of 
their  own  state  ? This  ought  not  to  be  true  of  any 
of  our  youth. 

Vermont  is  a noble  state  ; and  all  its  youth  should 
know  many  things  about  it.  It  is  disgraceful  to  be 
ignorant  concerning  the  town,  county  or  state  in 
which  we  live.  True,  there  are  many  larger  states 
in  the  country,  but  not  one  that  has  a more  interest- 
ing history,  a more  exuberant  soil,  or  a more  healthy 
climate.  The  natural  scenery  of  Vermont  is  unsur 
passed  either  tor  beauty  or  for  grandeur.  No  state 
in  the  Union  has  more  intelligent,  virtuous  and  in- 
dustrious inhabitants.  Our  fathers  were  a very 
brave  and  patriotic  race.  They  loved  liberty  better 
than  life,  and  endured  much  hardship  and  shed  much 
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blood  in  order  to  secure  safety  to  their  children.!  We 
ought  to  know  what  they  did  for  us,  and  to  be  very 
grateful  for  the  blessings  and  privileges  they  have 
purchased  at  so  great  a price. 

I have  endeavored  to  make  the  book  so  intelligible 
that  all  can  understand  it,  and  I trust  that  you  will 
be  interested  in  studying  every  part.  It  contains 
nothing  but  what  every  young  person  in  the  state 
ought  to  know,  and  may  easily  acquire  in  a short  time. 

LESSON  I. 

In  what  town  do  you  live  ? How  much  land  does 
it  contain  ? 

[The  towns  in  Vermont  usually  contain  thirty-six 
square  miles,  or  twenty-three  thousand  and  forty 
acres.  But  they  are  not  all  of  the  same  size.  A few 
are  larger  and  many  are  smaller.] 

Can  you  tell  how  the  town  in  which  you  live  is 
bounded  ? 

Bounds  are  the  lines  which  go  round  or  limit  a 
town,  county,  or  state.  In  what  county  is  the  town  ? 
Is  there  any  river  in  it?  If  so,  what  is  the  name  of 
it  ? [If  more  than  one,  give  name  and  situation.] 

Are  there  any  ponds  ? Tell  me  the  name,  or  names. 
Are  there  any  hills  or  mountains  ? Names. 

A township  is  a piece  of  land  generally  about  six 
miles  square,  but  sometimes  larger  and  sometimes 
smaller.  When  a sufficient  number  of  people  live  in 
a township,  and  have  chosen  the  town  officers  re- 
quired by  law,  it  is  called  a town . 

A county  contains  a number  of  towns,  united  to- 
gether for  ihe  purpose  of  holding  courts  and  of  pre- 
venting and  punishing  crime.  A jail  and  a court- 
house are  built  in  some  town,  usually  near  the  center 
of  the  county,  which  is  called  the  shire  town. 

A state  is  a tract  of  land  or  territory,  usually  divid- 
ed into  several  counties.  The  people  have  one  gov- 
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ernor,  and  are  all  required  to  obey  the  same  laws.  A 
man  called  a representative  is  chosen  in  a district  or 
town,  and  the  representatives  meet  to  aid  in  making- 
laws  for  the  people. 

A place  is  said  to  be  bounded  by  the  places  which 
are  on  the  other  side  of  the  lines  which  surround  it. 
Situation  means  the  place  where  the  town  or  other 
thing  is  located. 

A mountain  is  ground  that  rises  very  high. 

A river  is  a large  stream  of  fresh  water  flowing- 
through  the  land. 

A pond  is  a quantity  of  fresh  water  that  is  kept 
from  flowing  away,  by  banks  or  shores. 

A lake  is  a larger  quantity  of  water,  usually  of  the 
same  kind. 

A bay  is  a portion  of  water  extending  into  the  land, 
so  as  to  be  nearly  surrounded  by  it. 

History  is  an.  account  of  the  most  important  things 
that  have  occurred  in  a place  or  country. 

Fir* t settlement  means  the  time  when  civilized  peo- 
ple first  began  to  live  in  a place. 

Government  is  the  power  that  orders  people  to  do 
right,  and  punishes  them  when  they  do  wrong. 

Law  determines  what  is  right,  and  points  out  the 
way  in  which  people  are  to  be  punished  when  they 
do  wrong  by  transgressing*  law. 

Questions . 

What  is  the  difference  between  a township  and  a town?  De- 
fine a county.  What  is  a shire  town?  What  is  a state?  What 
are  boundaries?  Define  situation.  What  is  a mountain?  A 
river?  A pond?  A lake?  A bay?  What  is  history?  What 
do  you  understand  by  first  settlement?  What  by  government? 
What  by  law? 
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LESSON  II. 

/ 

Vermont  is  in  the  north-west  part  of  New  England, 
lying  between  Canada  on  the  north  and  Massachusetts 
on  the  south,  and  between  New  Hampshire  on  the 
east  and  New  York  on  the  west.  A part  of  the  west- 
ern line  is  in  Lake  Champlain,  following  the  deepest 
channel.  The  length  of  the  state  is  much  greater 
than  its  width.  It  is  157|  miles  long.  Its  width  at 
the  north  line  is  about  90  miles,  and  at  the  south  line 
only  about  41  miles.  The  number  of  square  miles  is 
about  10,200.*  A range  of  high  hills  or  mountains 
extends  the  whole  length  of  the  state,  to  which  the 
name  Verd  Mont  was  applied  by  those  who  earty  visit- 
ed it.  The  Green  mountains  are  parted  in  the  north- 
ern part  of  the  state  into  two  ranges,  with  a norther- 
ly slope  between  them.  It  is,  however,  a singular 
fact  that  the  principal  range  is  broken  in  three  places, 
so  that  rivers,  which  have  their  head  waters  many 
miles  east  of  the  range,  flow  west  into  Lake  Cham- 
plain. The  rivers  are  numerous,  but  not  large. 
Those  on  the  east  side  generally  flow  into  Connecti- 
cut river.  Most  of  those  the  west  side  flow  into 
Lake  Champlain,  and  thence  into  the  river  St.  Law- 
rence. Several  in  the  central  northern  part  flow 
into  Lake  Mernphremagog. 


Questions. 

How  is  Vermont  situated?  How  is  it  bounded?  What  is 
its  length?  How  wide  at  the  northern  line?  Its  width  at  the 
south  line?  How  many  square  miles  in  Vermont?  What 
mountains  pass  through  the  state?  What  can  you  say  respect- 
ing the  Green  Mountains?  What  respecting  the  rivers  in  Ver- 
mont? Where  do  the  rivers  in  the  east  part  empty?  Those 
in  the  west?  Which  flow  into  Lake  Mernphremagog? 

Where  is  Otter  Creek?  In  what  direction  does  it  flow? 
Where  does  it  empty?  Where  is  the  Winooski  or  Onion  river? 


* Thompson’s  Gazetteer  gives  only  9056^; . 
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In  what  direction  does  it  flow  and  where  does  it  empty?  Where 
is  the  Lamoille  river?  In  what  direction  does  it  flow?  Where 
does  it  empty?  Where  is  the  Missisquoi  river?  In  what  direc- 
tion does  it  flow  till  it  leaves  the  state?  What  is  its  course 
after  it  again  enters  Vermont?  Where  does  it  empty?  What 
rivers  flow  into  Connecticut  river? 

LESSON  III. 

There  is  one  very  singular  feature  in  the  geogra- 
phy of  the  state.  You  have  just  been  told  that  the 
head  branches  of  some  of  the  rivers,  that  flow  into 
Lake  Champlain,  are  on  the  east  side  of  the  principal 
range  of  the  Green  Mountains. 

If  a dam,  only  one  thousand  feet  high,  were  made 
across  Winooski  river,  where  it  passes  through  the 
mountains,  a large  part  of  Washington  county  would 
be  covered  with  water,  and  would  be  a lake.  It  is 
very  probable  that  there  was  a time  when  this  was 
true.  All  the  lower  lands  in  that  county  are  within 
the  bottom  of  an  ancient  lake. 

If  a dam  one  thousand  feet  high,  were  made  across 
the  Lamoille  river  at  Cambridge  and  Johnson,  a part 
of  Caledonia  county  and  almost  all  of  Lamoille  county, 
except  the  high  lands,  would  be  covered  with  water, 
and  become  a lake.  Such  a lake  did  once  exist.  The 
towns  of  Stowe,  (except  the  hills,)  Morristown,  Hyde- 
park,  Wolcott,  Eden  and  Hardwick,  and  parts  of  some 
others,  are  situated  in  what  was  the  bottom  of  an  an- 
cient lake. 

Were  a dam  of  similar  height  built  across  the  Mis- 
sisquoi river  at  Kichford,  or  Potton,  P.  Q.,  the  entire 
Missisquoi  valley  in  Orleans  county  would  be  covered 
with  water,  and  also  a portion  of  the  towns  in  Canada 
north  of  this  valley.  A large  lake  would  be  formed. 
Such  a lake  doubtless  did  once  exist,  the  waters  of 
which  are  now  confined  to  the  channel  of  the  river. 

If  a dam  of  similar  height  were  built  across  the  river 
at  Magog,  P.  Q.,  the  waters  of  Lake  Memphremagog 
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would  cover  not  only  a considerable  part  of  several 
towns  in  Canada,  but  parts  of  Newport,  Coventry, 
Derby,  Salem,  Charleston,  Brownington,  Barton, 
Glover,  Irasburgh,  Albany  and  Craftsbury,  in  Orleans 
county.  The  lower  lands  in  all  these  towns  are  in 
the  bed  of  an  ancient  lake,  for  such  a barrier  did,  no 
doubt,  once  exist  at  or  near  the  present  outlet  of  the 
lake.  If  a dam  at  the  head  of  the  “ Fifteen  mile 
falls,”  between  Lunenburgh,  Vt.,  and  Dalton,  N.  H., 
were  made, of  similar  height,  another  large  lake  would 
be  formed,  extending  into  Canada  on  the  north.  It  is 
doubtless  true  that  the  lower  lands  in  the  river  towns 
in  Essex  county,  Vt.,  and  Coos  county,  N.  H.;  are 
within  the  bed  of  an  ancient  lake.  Hills  or  moun- 
tains now  exist  on  each  side  of  the  streams  before 
mentioned,  in  some  instances  more  than  a thousand 
feet  in  height,  through  which  a channel  has  been 
formed  by  which  these  ancient  lakes  have  been 
drained.  Many  smaller  lakes  or  ponds  once  existed 
in  different  parts  of  the  state,  particularly  in  Otter 
Creek  and  White  JRiver  Valleys,  in  the  beds  of  which 
are  now  thriving  towns  and  pleasant  villages.  Long 
pond,  lying  in  the  towns  of  Glover  and  Greensboro, 
was  drained  of  its  entire  waters  early  in  the  present 
century.  The  pond  was  more  than  a mile  in  length 
and  very  deep.  A good  road  now  passes  through  its 
bed  nearly  a hundred  feet  lower  than  the  previous 
surface  of  the  pond. 


Questions. 

What  have  you  just  learned?  What  would  result  if  a dam 
were  built  across  the  Winooski  river  where  it  passes  through 
the  mountains?  What  is  supposed  to  have  been  formerly  the 
fact*?  What  would  be  the  consequence  of  building  a dam  across 
the  Lamoille  river  at  Cambridge  and  Johnson?  What  towns 
near  that  river  were  formerly,  at  least  in  part,  covered  by  water? 
If  a similar  dam  were  built  across  the  Missisquoi  at  Richford 
what  would  be  the  result?  What  towns  would  be  covered  with 
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water  if  a dam  were  built  across  the  river  at  Magog?  Did  such 
a barrier  once  exist?  What  would  result  from  building  a dam 
at  the  head  of  the  fifteen  mile  falls?  By  what  means  have  these 
lakes  been  drained?  What  pond  was  drained  within  the  pres- 
ent century?  What  is  mentioned  respecting  it? 

LESSON  IV. 

Mountains . 

The  mountains  of  Vermont  are  its  most  striking 
natural  feature, — dividing  the  state  into  three  princi- 
pal slopes,  eastern,  western,  and  northern.  The  most 
extensive  range  extends  from  Massachusetts  on  the 
south,  to  Canada  on  the  north,  varying  but  little  from 
a north  and  south  line  ; west  of  which  the  streams  flow 
into  Lake  Champlain,  and  Hudson  river.  A range 
less  extended,  branching  from  the  former  in  the  north- 
easterly part  of  Addison  county  and  in  the  south- 
westerly part  of  Washington  county,  extends  thence 
to  Canada  in  a north-easterly  direction.  The  latter 
range  is  not  so  regular  as  the  other,  but  yet  has  the 
general  features  of  a range.  This,  with  the  northern 
part  of  the  principal  range,  forms  what  is  called  the  Y 
of  the  Green  Mountains.  The  northern  part  of  theY 
has  a northerly  slope,  and  most  of  the  streams  flow 
into  Canada.  Valleys  between  the  parts  of  this  range 
often  afford  good  facilities  for  roads,  and  are  the  beds 
of  streams  some  of  which  flow  into  Connecticut  river, 
and  some  into  Memphremagog  and  Champlain  lakes. 
It  has  been  stated,  that  several  streams  flow  westerly 
through  the  principal  mountain  range.  This  is  a very 
remarkable  feature  in  the  geography  of  Vermont.  The 
principal  elevations  are  all  in  the  western  range,  yet 
several  of  the  larger  rivers  have  their  head  branches 
in  the  easterly  range,  or  within  the  valley  of  the  Y. 

The  high  lands  of  the  eastern  range  are  less  broken 
than  those  in  the  western  range,  and  are  not  unfre- 
quently  capable  of  cultivation  on  the  summit  of  hills 
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of  considerable  elevation.  Excellent  farms  are  fre- 
quently situated  from  1500  to  2000  feet  above  the  lev- 
el of  the  ocean,  and  yield  not  only  abundant  crops  of 
grass  and  grain,  but  corn  of  good  quality.  The  rock 
is,  in  many  places,  disintegrating,  and  forming  new 
soil  of  great  productiveness. 

The  mountains  of  Vermont  should  by  no  means  be 
regarded  as  unfavorable  to  the  people,  but  as  a bless- 
ing. Rivulets  and  streams  of  pure  water  proceed 
from  them,  bringing  much  to  enrich  the  lower  lands. 
The  mountains  also  serve  to  furnish  timber  and  fuel 
for  the  use  of  future  inhabitants,  as  well  as  to  insure 
protection  from  disastrous  drouths,  often  experienced 
in  more  level  tracts  of  territory. 

The  influence  of  the  mountains  on  climate,  render- 
ing it  salubrious,  is  an  important  benefit  both  to  man 
and  domestic  animals.  The  great  excellence  of  the 
horses,  cattle  and  sheep  of  the  state,  is  in  part  to  be 
attributed  to  the  influence  of  our  hills  and  mountains. 

The  highest  land  in  Vermont  is  a part  of  Mansfield 
Mountain , called  the  Chin , 4389  feet  above  the  ocean. 
The  Nose)  another  part  of  the  same  mountain,  is  4056, 
and  the  south  peak  3896  feet  high. 

With  regard  to  the  height  of  several  mountains  in 
the  state,  authorities  differ.  Killington  Peak,  in  Sher- 
burne, as  measured  by  Capt.  Alden  Partridge,  is  3924 
feet  above  the  ocean.  Prof.  Arnold  Guyot,  by  a ba- 
rometrical measurement,  and  Hosea  Doton  by  a series 
of  levels,  each  obtained  the  height  of  4221  feet.  In 
the  table  of  elevation,  the  height  of  the  principal 
mountains  is  given.  Prom  the  summit  of  many  of 
these  mountains,  the  prospect  is  most  delightful,  and 
will  richly  repay  any  one  able  to  endure  the  fatigue, 
for  the  time  ai  d effort  required  to  ascend  to  their 
tops. 


(19) 
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Mountains. 


Height  above  the  ocean . 


Mansfield  (Chin),  in  Underhill,  .... 
Killington  Peak,  in  Sherburne,  .... 
Camel’s  Hump,  in  Duxbury,  .... 

Mansfield  (Nose),  in  Underhill,  . 

Jay  Peak,  in  Westfield, 

Pico  Peak,  in  Sherburne  and  Mendon, 

Lincoln  Mountain,  in  Lincoln,  .... 
Shrewsbury  Peak,  in  Mendon  and  Shrewsbury,  . 
Mount  Pisgah,  in  West  more,  .... 

Equinox  Mountain,  in  Manchester, 

Sterling  Mountain,  in  Cambridge  and  Morristown, 
Ascutney  Mountain,  in  Windsor, 

Mount  Eolus,  in  Dorset 

Bald  Mountain,  in  Arlington,  .... 

Westmore  Mountain,  in  Westmore, 

Saltash  Mountain,  in  Plymouth,  .... 
Prospect  Mountain,  in  Woodford, 

Herrick  Mountain,  in  Ira 

White  Rocks,  in  Wallingford,  .... 

Mt.  Anthony,  in  Bennington,  .... 

Bird  Mountain,  in  Ira,  . . . . 

Mt.  Tom,  in  Woodstock,  . 

Snake  Mountain,  in  Addison,  .... 


4389  feet. 
4221  “ 
4083  “ 
4056  “ 
4018  “ 
3935  “ 
3856  “ 
3845  “ 
3800  “ 
3706  “ 
3700  “ 
3165  “ 
3148  “ 
3124  “ 
3000  “ 
2850  “ 
2690  “ 
2661  “ 
2532  “ 
2505  44 
2500  “ 
1351  “ 
1310  “ 


Questions , 

What  is  the  most  striking  natural  feature  of  Vermont?  How 
is  the  state  divided  by  mountains?  Describe  the  principal 
range?  Describe  the  less  extensive  range?  What  is  formed 
by  the  union  of  the  two  ranges?  Where  do  the  streams  within 
the  Y flow? 

What  remarkable  natural  feature  is  mentioned?  What  is 
said  respecting  the  high  lands  of  the  eastern  range?  At  what 
height  above  the  ocean  are  many  farms?  How  is  new  soil 
forming?  What  advantages  do  the  mountains  afford  to  the 
people  of  Vermont? 

Plow  is  the  climate  affected  by  mountains?  What  is  the 
highest  land  in  the  state?  Height  of  the  Nose?  Of  the  south 
peak?  Height  of  Killington  Peak?  Camel’s  Hump?  Jay 
Peak?  Lincoln  Mountain?  Pico  Peak?  Shrewsbury  Peak? 
Plquinox  Mt.  ? Sterling  Mt.?  Ascutney?  Eolus?  Bald  Mt.? 
Westmore  Mt.  ? Saltash  Mt.?  Pisgah?  Prospect  Mt.? 
Herrick  Mt. ? White  Rocks?  Bird  Mt.?  Mt.^  Anthony? 
Mt.  Tom?  Snake  Mt  ? 

What  is  said  of  the  prospect  from  many  of  these  mountains? 
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LESSON  V. 

Lakes  and  Ponds . 

The  lakes  and  ponds  of  Vermont  are,  next  to  the 
mountains,  the  most  interesting  objects.  The  large 
lakes  are  not  entirely  within  the  state.  Champlain, 
120  miles  long  and  from  one  mile  to  twelve  miles 
broad,  is  on  the  west  side  of  the  state,  and  extends 
into  Canada.  The  deepest  channel  is  the  boundary  be- 
tween Vermont  and  New  York.  The  surface  of  the 
water  is  about  90  feet  higher  than  the  ocean.  Large 
steamboats  and  vessels  traverse  it  from  one  end  to  the 
other.  A steamboat  ride  up  and  down  the  lake  is 
most  delightful,  as  the  scenery  on  both  sides  is  grand 
and  beautiful.  The  lake  has  several  large  islands 
that  belong  to  Vermont,  and  constitute  almost  an  en- 
tire county. 

Lake  Memphremagog  is  thirty  miles  long,  and  about 
695  feet  above  the  level  of  the  ocean.  Nearly  half  of 
it  is  in  Vermont,  and  the  rest  in  Canada.  A steam- 
boat ride  on  this  lake  is  rendered  intensely  interest- 
ing by  the  beautiful  scenery  on  each  side.  Several 
rivers  flow  into  it.  The  islands  are  small  but  beautiful. 

Lake  Bombazine , situated  principally  in  Castleton, 
is  a beautiful  sheet  of  water.  The  northern  extremity 
of  the  lake  is  in  Hubbardton.  It  lies  in  a basin  of 
rocks,  and,  in  some  parts,  is  of  great  depth  ; it  is 
eight  miles  long,  and  its  greatest  breadth  is  two  and 
a half  miles.  An  island  containing  about  ten  acres  is 
situated  near  the  center  of  the  lake  ; and,  being  pro- 
vided with  a cottage,  is  a pleasant  summer  resort 
for  parties  of  pleasure,  and,  adds  much  to  the  beauty 
of  the  scenery. 

Lake  Willoughby , in  Westmore,  is  a beautiful  body 
of  water  about  six  miles  long,  and  varying  from  half 
a mile  to  a mile  and  a half  in  width.  It  is  almost 
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entirely  surrounded  by  high  hills,  and  the  scenery  is 
exceedingly  picturesque.  The  lake  is  visited  by  a 
large  number  of  people  every  year. 

Bellwater  pond,  or  Crystal  lake , in  Barton,  and  Cas- 
pian lake , sometimes  called  Lake  Beautiful , in  Greens- 
boro, Lake  Seymour  in  Morgan,  and  Lake  Dunmore 
^in  Salisbury  and  Leicester,  are  smaller  but  scarcely 
less  beautiful  bodies  of  water. 

Franklin  pond  in  Franklin,  Island  pond  in  Brigh- 
ton, Joe  s pond  in  Cabot  and  Danville,  Long  pond  in 
Groton,  Hosmer  ponds  in  Craftsbury  and  Albany,  Wi 
nooskipond  in  Peacham,  Maidstone  pond  in  Maidstone, 
Averill  ponds  in  Averill  and  Norton,  Leach  ponds  in 
Canaan  and  Averill,  and  Miles's  pond  in  Concord  are 
among  the  more  important  ponds. 

Smaller  bodies  of  water  are  found  in  almost  every 
town,  but  are  more  numerous  in  the  northern  part  of 
the  state  than  in  the  southern. 

No  part  of  the  country  abounds  more  in  brooks, 
rivers,  ponds  and  lakes.  Mills  and  factories  may  be 
erected  on  the  streams,  adequate  to  supply  the  wants 
of  the  inhabitants,  in  almost  every  town. 

Questions. 

What  is  said  of  the  lakes  and  ponds?  What  lakes  do  not  lie 
wholly  in  Vermont?  What  is  the  extent  of  Lake  Champlain? 
Where  is  the  line  between  Vermont  and  New  York?  How  high 
is  the  surface  of  the  water?  What  is  said  of  navigation  on 
the  lake?  Wbat  is  said  respecting  the  islands? 

Where  is  Memphremagog  lake  situated?  How  long  is  it? 
How  large  a part  is  in  Vermont?  How  high  is  it  above  the 
ocean? 

Describe  Willoughby  lake.  By  what  is  it  nearly  surrounded? 
Mention  other  interesting  lakes.  Where  is  Franklin  pond? 
Island  pond?  Joe’s  pond?  Long  pond?  Hosmer  ponds? 
Winooski  pond?  Where  are  the  Averill  ponds?  Leach? 
Miles's?  Where  are  small  ponds  most  numerous? 
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LESSON  VI. 

Rivers. 

The  rivers  in  Vermont  are  numerous,  though  none 
are  very  large.  Most  of  them  have  been  mentioned 
on  the  map,  but  require  a more  distinct  notice.  Those 
in  the  eastern  part  are  the  following  : 

Deerfield  river  rises  in  Stratton,  and  flows  south- 
erly till  it  enters  Massachusetts  ; then  passes  on 
“south-easterly  till  it  falls  into  the  Connecticut.  Its 
length  is  about  fifty  miles. 

West  river  has  its  head  branches  in  Peru  and  Wes- 
ton, on  the  Green  Mountains.  It  receives  a number 
of  streams  on  both  sides,  and  flowing  in  a south-east- 
erly direction,  enters  the  Connecticut  at  Brattleboro. 
It  is  thirty-five  miles  in  length. 

Saxton's  river  has  it  head  branches  in  Windham, 
and  flows  a little  sonth  of  east  into  the  Connecticut 
at  Westminster.  A Mr.  Saxton  was  drowned  near  the 
mouth,  from  which  event  it  takes  its  name.  It  is  from 
ten  to  fifteen  miles  in  length. 

Williams'  river  is  formed  in  Chester,  by  the  union 
of  several  streams  from  Ludlow,  Andover,  Windham 
and  Chester.  Running  a south-east  course,  twelve  or 
fifteen  miles,  it  enters  the  Connecticut  at  Rockingham. 

Black  river  rises  in  Plymouth,  flows  in  a south- 
easterly course,  and  enters  the  Connecticut  at  Spring- 
field.  Its  length  is  about  thirty-five  miles. 

Mill  brook  rises  in  Reading,  flows  south-easterly, 
and  empties  into  the  Connecticut  at  Windsor.  It  is 
from  twelve  to  fifteen  miles  long. 

Otta  Quecliee  river  rises  in  Sherburne,  on  the  Green 
Mountains,  and  flows  easterly.  It  is  thirty-five  or 
forty  miles  long,  and  is  a very  pleasant  stream.  Its 
mouth  is  in  Hartland. 

White  river  rises  in  Granville.  It  receives  three 
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large  branches  from  the  north.  Its  course  is  serpen- 
tine, in  an  easterly  direction.  The  scenery  along  its 
banks  is  often  varied  and  highly  beautiful.  In  Hart- 
ford its  waters  unite  with  those  of  the  Connecticut. 
The  length  is  from  fifty  to  sixty  miles.  From  Bethel 
to  its  mouth  it  is  from  ten  to  fifteen  rods  wide. 

Ompompanoosuc  river  rises  in  Yershire,  runs  east- 
erly into  West  Fairlee,  and3  passing  through  Thetford, 
mingles  its  waters  with  Connecticut  river  in  the  north 
eastern  part  of  Norwich.  Its  length  is  about  twenty 
miles.  It  affords  a large  number  of  excellent  mill 
sites. 


Questions . 

Where  does  the  Deerfield  river  rise,  and  what  is  its  course? 
Where  are  the  head  branches  of  West  river?  Where  does  it 
enter  the  Connecticut?  Describe  Saxton  s river?  How  did  it 
receive  its  name?  What  is  its  length?  How  is  Williams1  river 
formed?  Where  does  it  terminate?  Course  and  length  of 
Black  river?  Describe  Mill  brook.  Where  does  Otta  Que- 
ehee  rise?  Where  is  its  mouth?  Describe  White  river.  In 
what  town  does  it  empty  into  the  Connecticut?  What  is  its 
length  and  width?  Give  some  particulars  respecting  Om- 
pompanoosuc river. 
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LESSON  VII. 

Rivers , continued . 

Wait’s  river  has  its  head  branches  in  Harris’s  Gore 
and  Washington  It  receives  several  other  consider- 
able branches  that  rise  in  other  tovns.  its  course  is 
nearly  east.  At  the  falls  in  Bradford,  near  where  it 
enters  the  Connecticut,  are  as  good  mill  privileges  as 
are  on  any  stream  in  this  part  of  Vermont.  Its  length 
is  from  fifteen  to  twenty  miles. 

Wells  river  rises  in  Kettle  pond,  in  Groton,  flows 
through  Long  pond,  two  miles  in  length,  and  thence 
flows  south-easterly.  Soon  after  it  enters  Newbury, 
its  waters  rush  down  a precipice  and  form  great  falls. 
Mills  and  other  machinery  are  very  numerous  on  it. 
Its  length  is  about  twenty  miles.  Its  mouth  is  in 
Newbury. 

Passumpsic  river  has  its  head  branches  in  Westmore 
and  Newark.  Its  general  course  is  south.  There  are 
considerable  falls  in  Lyndon  and  Barnet.  Moose  river 
which  enters  it  at  St.  Johnsbury,  has  its  head  in  East 
Haven,  and  is  more  than  twenty  miles  in  length.  Joe’s 
brook , which  enters  it  at  Barnet,  flows  from  a pond  in 
the  south  part  of  Walden.  It  passes  through  Joe’s 
pond,  which  is  nearly  three  miles  in  length.  Its 
length  is  about  fifteen  miles.  On  the  banks  of  these 
streams  are  some  thriving  towns,  and  some  as  fine 
farms  as  any  in  the  state.  The  Passumpsic  is  thirty- 
four  miles  long.  It  is  said  that  the  river  derived  its 
name  from  an  Indian  phrase  Bas-soom-sucf  which 
means  a stream  where  there  is  much  medicine . 

Nulliegan  river  (east  branch)  rises  in  Averill,  and 
flows  south-easterly,  receiving  a branch  from  Avery’s 
Gore,  and  entering  the  Connecticut  near  the  line  be- 
tween Brunswick  and  Bloomfield.  It  is  three  rods 
wide  at  the  mouth,  and  not  far  from  twenty  miles  long. 
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There  are  a great  number  of  smaller  streams, which 
fall  into  the  Connecticut  at  various  places. 

Questions. 

Where  does  Wait’s  river  rise?  In  what  direction  does  it 
flow?  What  can  you  recollect  respecting  it?  Where  does 
Wells  river  rise?  Describe  its  course.  In  what  town  does  it 
form  large  falls?  What  is  said  of  the  mills  on  this  stream? 
How  long  is  it?  Where  does  it  empty? 

Where  are  the  head  branches  of  the  Passumpsic  river?  Its 
course?  In  what  towns  are  falls  in  this  stream?  What  im- 
portant branches  are  mentioned?  What  is  the  length  of  each? 
Length  of  the  Passumpsic?  From  what  was  its  name  derived? 

Where  does  Nulhegan  river  rise?  What  is  said  of  its  course 
and  mouth?  Its  width  at  the  mouth?  Its  length?  What  is 
said  of  smaller  streams? 

LESSON  VIII. 

Rivers,  continued . 

The  following  rivers  fall  into  lake  Memphremagog  : 

Clyde  river  rises  in  Brighton  near  the  south  line. 
Its  general  course  is  north-west.  It  receives  the 
waters  from  Seymour  lake  in  Morgan,  which  is  four 
miles  long  and  about  two  miles  in  width  : also  from 
Echo  pond  in  Charleston.  Most  of  the  way  this  river 
is  still  water,  excepting  at  West  Charleston,  till  it  ap- 
proaches Memphremagog  lake.  It  runs  through 
Salem  pond,  a beautiful  sheet  of  water  in  Salem,  and 
has  its  mouth  in  Derby,  its  length  is  about  thirty 
miles. 

> Barton  river  originates  in  Glover,  from  the  waters 
which  flowed  into  Long  pond,  and  flows  northerly. 
Another  branch  rises  in  Sutton  and  passes  through 
Fish  pond,  a beautiful  sheet  of  water  flowing  into 
Crystal  lake.  At  the  outlet  are  the  best  mill  privi- 
leges in  the  region,  situated  in  the  village  of  Barton. 
From  lake  Willoughby,  in  Westmore,  issues  another 
important  branch  called  Willoughby  river.  Barton 
river  enters  lake  Memphremagog  in  Coventry. 
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v JSlack  river , in  Orleans  county,  rises  in  Albany,  first 
flows  south  six  or  eight  miles  into  Craftsbury,  th 
turns  to  the  north-east,  passing  through  the  whole 
town  of  Albany,  then  through  Irasburgh  and  Cov- 
entry, entering  the  lake  through  South  Bay  in  New- 
port. It  is  a sluggish  stream,  and  derives  its  name 
from  the  dark  color  of  its  waters.  Its  length  is  about 
thirty  miles. 


Questions . 

Into  what  lake  do  all  the  rivers  mentioned  in  this  lesson 
empty  their  waters?  Where  does  Clyde  river  rise?  What  is 
its  course?  What  ponds  discharge  their  waters  into  this  river? 
What  is  said  of  the  current?  In  what  town  is  its  mouth? 
What  is  its  length?  Where  does  Barton  river  originate?  What 
is  its  direction?  Where  does  another  head  branch  rise?  Men- 
tion another  important  branch.  Where  does  Barton  river  enter 
the  lake?  Describe  the  origin  and  course  of  Black  river. 
What  is  said  of  the  current?  How  did  it  derive  its  name? 
What  is  its  length? 
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LESSON  IX. 

Rivers , continued . 

Missisquoi  river , so  named  from  the  Indian  words 
misd,  meaning  plenty,  and  kiskoo,  meaning  water  fowls) 
rises  in  Lowell,  and  runs  north  till  it  enters  Canada  ; 
it  then  flows  westerly,  then  south-westerly,  enters 
Vermont,  flowing  through  nearly  the  whole  of  Frank- 
lin county,  and  enters  lake  Champlain  at  Highgate. 
It  receives  from  the  south  side  numerous  branches, 
on  which  excellent  opportunities  for  mills  are  afforded. 
Dead  branch  rises  in  Fletcher,  and  unites  with  it  at 
Sheldon.  There  are  several  falls  on  it,  furnishing 
important  water  power.  It  is  navigable  for  vessels 
to  Swanton  falls,  six  miles.  Its  whole  length  is  about 
seventy-five  miles.  Its  intervals  are  excellent. 

Lamoille  river  formerly  flowred  from  Long  pond  in 
Glover.  Its  head  branches  are  now  in  Greensboro. 
Caspian  lake  in  that  town  empties  its  waters  into  it. 
The  general  course  of  the  river  is  nearly  west. 
Gihon  river  from  Eden,  North  branch  which  rises  in 
Bakersfield,  and  Brown’s  river  which  rises  in  Mans- 
field mountain,  are  its  most  important  branches,  but 
are  not  very  large.  It  is  a pleasant  stream,  and  has 
some  excellent  interval  bordering  on  it. 

It  was  discovered  by  Champlain  in  1609,  and 
called  by  him  la  mouette , the  French  name  for  gull , a 
fowl  abundant  at  its  mouth.  When  it  was  put  on 
the  French  map  of  New  Discoveries,  the  t's  were  not 
crossed,  and  the  name  became  Lamoille.  Before  it 
reaches  Cambridge  it  is  a sluggish  stream.  Between 
that  town  and  the  lake  are  some  rapids  and  falls.  It 
is  from  sixty  to  seventy  miles  long,  and  enters  the 
lake  in  Colchester. 

Winootki , formerly  called  Onion  riverf  rises  in 
Cabot,  and  takes  a south-west  course  to  Montpelier, 
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then  a little  north  of  west.  Fails  occur  on  this  stream 
in  Marshfield,  where  the  water  descends  five  hundred 
feet  in  a distance  of  thirty  or  forty  rods.  It  has  a 
number  of  tributaries.  Stevens's  branch  rises  in  Wash- 
ington ; JSorth  branch  in  Elmore ; Dog  river  in  Kox- 
bury ; Mad  river  in  Avery’s  Gore;  Wat  erbury  river 
in  Stowe.  There  are  also  several  smaller  tributaries. 
This  river,  in  passing  the  western  branch  of  the 
Green  Mountains,  has  worn  into  solid  rock  some  deep 
and  curious  channels,  which  will  be  mentioned  under 
the  name  of  curiosities.  The  name  Winooski  is  com- 
posed of  two  Indian  words,  winoos  signifying  onions , 
and  hi  meaning  land  ; and  the  river  was  so  called  from 
the  prolusion  of  wild  onions  which  grew  on  its  banks. 
Its  intervals  are  rich.  After  a course  of  about  seventy 
miles  it  enters  the  lake  between  Colchester  and  Bur- 
lington. 

Questions . 

From  wh  it  was  Missisquoi  river  named?  Where  does  it  rise? 
Describe  its  course.  On  what  branch  are  falls  affording  good 
mill  privileges?  How  far  is  it  navigable?  What  is  its  length? 

Where  did  Lamoille  river  formerly  originate?  Where  is  its 
present  source?  What  lake  discharges  its  waters  into  the  La- 
moille? What  direction  does  this  river  take?  Mention  its 
most  important  branches.  Mention  any  other  facts  respecting 
it?  When  was  it  discovered?  What  was  the  origin  of  the 
name  Lamoille?  Can  you  mention  any  other  fact  respecting 
it?  What  is  its  length  ? 

Where  does  Winooski  river  rise?  Describe  its  course.  What 
is  said  of  falls  on  this  stream?  Mention  its  tributaries.  What 
remarkable  fact  can  you  mention  respecting  this  river?  What 
does  Winooski  mean?  Why  so  named?  What  are  its  length 
and  teimination? 

LESION  X. 

Rivers , concluded . 

Otter  Greek , the  largest  river  in  the  state,  rises  in 
Dorset,  flows  northerly  through  Mount  Tabor,  and 
pursues  nearly  the  same  course  till  it  empties  into 
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Lake  Champlain  in  Ferrisburgh.  Its  branches  are 
numerous,  and  some  of  them  important.  Mill  river 
rises  in  Mount  Tabor,  and  unites  with  it  in  Clarendon. 
Gold  river  rises  in  Mendon,  and  enters  it  on  the  north 
side  of  Clarendon.  Little  West  river , or  Furnace 
brook,  rises  in  Tinmouth,  and  unites  with  it  in  Rut- 
land. East  Greek  rises  in  Mendon  and  joins  it  in 
. Rutland.  Middlebury  river  rises  in  Hancock,  and 
unites  with  Otter  Creek  at  Middlebury. 

Brandi  or  New  Howen  river  rises  in  Lincoln  and 
empties  into  Otter  Creek  in  New  Haven.  Lemon 
Fair  river  rises  in  Orwell,  and  runs  into  the  creek  in 
Weybridge.  Dead  branch  rises  in  Bridport,  and 
enters  the  creek  at  Ferrisburgh.  These  branches 
are  from  fifteen  to  twenty-five  miles  in  length,  and 
afford  numerous  mill  sites.  The  largest  falls  on  Otter 
Creek  are  at  the  city  of  Vergennes,  to  which  place 
the  river  is  navigable  for  the  largest  vessels  of  the 
lake.  On  its  banks  are  extensive  inte»vals,  and 
better  land  can  hardly  be  wished.  Its  whole  length 
is  ninety  miles. 

Hubbardton  river  rises  from  small  ponds  in  Sudbury, 
passes  through  Gregory’s  pond  in  Hubbardton,  and 
falls  into  the  lake  at  West  Haven.  It  affords  several 
good  mill  privileges.  Its  length  is  about  twenty  miles 

Gastleton  river  rises  in  Pittsford,  flows  south  into 
Rutland,  then  westerly  through  Ira  and  Castleton,  and 
unites  with  Poultney  river  in  Fair  Haven.  In  Castle- 
^~ton,  it  receives  the  waters  of  Lake  Bombazine,  which 
is  eight  miles  in  length  and  more  than  two  in  width. 
The  united  streams  enter  Lake  Champlain  at  White- 
hall, New  York.  Its  length  is  about  twenty  miles. 

Battenkill  river  rises  in  Dorset, and  takes  a southerly 
course  into  Manchester,  then  south-westerly  into  Ar- 
lington, where  it  receives  several  tributaries, and  then 
passes  into  New  York,  where  it  falls  into  Hudson 
river.  Its  length  in  Vermont  is  about  twenty  miles. 

Hoosic  river  is  formed  in  Massachusetts,  and  flows 
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north-westerly  through  Pownal  into  Hoosic,  New 
York,  where  it  unites  with  the  river  Walloomscoik 
from  Shaftsbury  and  Bennington,  and  passing  west- 
erly enters  the  Hudson  river  near  Stillwater. 

Questions. 

Which  is  the  largest  river  in  Vermont?  Where  does  it  rise? 
Describe  its  course.  Where  does  it  enter  the  lake?  Where 
does  Mill  river  rise?  Where  does  it  unite  with  Otter  Creek? 
Where  does  Cold  river  rise  and  empty?  Little  West  River? 
East  Creek?  Middlebury  river?  Branch  river?  Lemon  Fair 
river?  Dead  branch?  What  is  the  length  of  these  branches? 
Where  are  the  largest  falls?  To  what  place  is  the  Otter  Creek 
navigable?  What  is  the  character  of  the  land  on  its  banks? 
What  is  its  length?  Describe  the  course  of  the  Hubbardton 
river.  What  is  its  length?  Where  does  Castleton  river  rise, 
and  through  what  towns  does  it  pass?  What  lake  discharges 
its  waters  into  this  river?  What  is  its  length? 

Describe  Battenkill  river.  What  is  its  length  in  Vermont? 
Describe  Hoosic  river.  With  what  stream  does  it  unite? 


LESSON  XI. 

Soil,  productiveness , climate , dec. 

The  fertility  of  the  soil  in  Vermont  has  long  been 
regarded  as  its  peculiar  characteristic,  but  there  are 
portions  which  are  too  rocky  to  admit  of  cultivation. 
Yet  such  land  is  often  valuable  for  pastures.  More 
cattle,  horses  and  sheep  are  reared  in  the  state  than 
in  any  other  equal  extent  of  territory.  In  some  years, 
indeed,  more  such  animals  from  Vermont  have  been 
sold  at  Brighton  and  Cambridge  markets,  than  from 
all  the  other  states  in  New  England.  Wheat,  rye, 
corn,  oats,  barley,  peas,  beans,  grass,  potatoes,  turnips, 
garden  vegetables,  flax,  and  hemp,  are  the  most  com- 
mon productions,  and  may  be  raised  in  every  part  of 
the  state.  Hops  and  buckwheat  are  extensively  cul- 
tivated. 
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Several  kinds  of  fruit  trees  are  found  in  most  of  the 
towns.  Apples  have  been  abundant,  except  in  new 
towns,  but  many  orchards  are  now  in  a state  of  decay. 
Plums  and  cherries  of  various  kinds  are  common. 
Pears  and  peaches  do  not  thrive  in  the  northern  part 
of  the  state.  Currants  are  cultivated  in  almost  every 
garden.  As  many  varieties  of  wild  fruits  and  berries 
are  found  as  in  any  part  of  New  England. 

The  climate  is  generally  temperate,  but  differs  con- 
siderably in  the  northern  and  southern  parts.  The 
hills  and  high  lands  also  affect  the  temperature  con- 
siderably. There  is  often  a week  or  ten  days'*  differ- 
ence in  the  forwardness  of  vegetation,  between  the 
towns  on  the  Connecticut  and  Lake  Champlain,  and 
the  towns  on  the  high  lands.  The  weather  changes 
more  frequently  in  the  southern  and  western  parts 
than  in  the  northern,  especially  in  the  winter.  In 
the  northern  parts,  frosts  sometimes  occur  so  early  as 
to  injure  corn,  and  snow  has  been  known  to  fall  in 
October  to  the  depth  of  several  inches.  In  general 
snow  falls  in  December,  and  covers  the  ground  till 
April.  In  1816,  snow  fell  in  some  places  several 
inches  deep  the  eighth  and  ninth  of  June.  But  this 
was  an  extraordinary  occurrence.  Corn  is  usually 
planted  from  the  tenth  to  the  twenty-fifth  of  May, 
and  is,  generally,  ripe  in  September. 

Severe  hail,  wind,  thunder  and  lightning,  are  not 
common.  The  air  is  generally  pure,  and  no  part  of 
the  country  is  more  healthy.  Some  epidemic  diseases 
have  prevailed,  the  most  terrible  of  which  was  denom- 
inated the  “ spotted  fever.”  'This  prevailed  but  a few 
years.  Dysentery,  scarlatina  and  diphtheria  have 
proved  fatal  to  numbers  of  children,  and  sometimes 
to  adults;  but  consumption  is,  doubtless,  the  most 
common  and  fatal  disease  known  in  the  state. 

The  waters  of  Vermont  are  uncommonly  clear  and 
pure,  though  in  some  places  affected  by  carbonate  of 
lime  so  much  as  to  make  them  hard.  Mineral  springs 
are  found  in  many  towns. 
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Questions. 

What  is  said  of  the  fertility  of  the  soil  in  Vermont?  What 
use  is  made  of  very  rocky  land?  What  domestic  animals  are 
raised  abundantly?  How  does  the  number  compare  with  the 
number  raised  in  other  New  England  States?  What  are  the 
most  common  productions?  In  what  part  of  the  state  can 
these  be  raised?  What  is  said  of  other  productions?  What 
fruit  is  most  common?  What  other  kinds  are  cultivated  con- 
siderably? Where  do  pears  and  peaclies  not  thrive  well? 
What  is  said  of  wild  fruits  and  berries?  What  is  said  of  the 
climate?  How  great  is  the  difference  between  the  low  and 
high  lands  often,  in  the  spring?  Where  does  the  weather- 
change  most  frequently?  What  can  you  say  of  the  frosts  and 
snow?  When  did  snow  fall  in  June? 

When  is  corn  generally  planted?  How  frequent  are  severe 
storms?  What  is  the  character  of  Vermont  as  to  health? 
What  epidemic  diseases  have  sometimes  prevailed?  What  is 
the  most  common  and  fatal  disease?  What  is  the  character  of 
the  waters  in  this  state?  By  what  are  they  sometimes  affected? 
How  numerous  are  mineral  springs? 


LESSON  XII. 

T~ 

Counties . 

The  counties  of  Vermont  are  fourteen  in  number, 
and,  arranged  in  alphabetical  order,  are  as  follows  : 
Addison,  Bennington,  Caledonia,  Chittenden,  Essex, 
Franklin,  Grand  Isle,  Lamoille,  Orange,  Orleans, 
Rutland,  Washington,  Windham,  and  Windsor. 


Note.— The  following  order  of  topics  is  suggested  for  the  pupil  in  recita- 
tion upon  the  counties : 

Position  and  extent. 

Number  of  towns. 

Number  of  senators  and  population. 

Natural  features,  including  rivers. 

Products. 

Soil. 

Minerals. 

Manufactures. 

Chief  towns. 
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Addison  County  is  bounded  north  by  Chittenden 
county,  east  by  Washington,  Orange  and  Windsor 
counties,  south  by  Rutland  county,  and  west  by  New 
York./  It  consists  of  the  following  towns  : 


owns.  Population . 


V''*  Arldison, 

1870. 

911 

I860. 

1000 

B rid  port, 

1171 

1298 

Bristol, 

1365 

1355 

Cornwall, 

969 

977 

Fem'sburgh, 

1768 

1738 

i^Goshen, 

330 

394 

V Granville, 

726 

720 

Hancock, 

430 

448 

Note.— The  small  square  at  the  figure  20,  in  the  above  map,  shows  the 
position  of  the  city  of  Vergennes. 
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Towns . 


Population . 

1870.  1860. 


k'Xeicester, 


630  737 

1174  1070 

3086  2879 

1006  1123 

1355  1419 

1192  1341 

390  511 

617  570 

902  853 

1225  1382 

1361  1437 

1570  1286 

249  263 

627  667 

430  542 


Lincoln, 
^Middlebury, 
Monk  ton, 
*^New  Haven, 


4,  Orwell, 
Y Pan  ton, 


Ripton, 


> Vergennes, 


Shoreham, 

Starksboro, 


^ Waltham, 


Wey  bridge, 
^Whiting, 


23484  24010 


The  whole  number  of  towns,  including  the  city  of 
Vergennes,  is  twenty-three.  The  county  is  about 
thirty  miles  from  north  to  south,  and  thirty-three  from 
east  to  west.  It  is  watered  principally  by  Otter 
Creek  and  its  branches.  On  this  river  the  lai  d is 
uncommonly  fertile.  The  easterly  part  of  the  county 
is  mountainous,  and  the  land  hard  to  till,  though  pro- 
ductive.  The  western  part  is  a very  rich  farming 
country.  Middj.ebury,  is  the  shire  town,  and  is  sit- 
uated nearTTie  center  of  the  cbunfyT  Tt  not  only 
has  a greatemumber  of  inhabitants  an d moxe  wealth 
than  any  other  town  in  the  county,  but  is  distin- 
guished for  its  educational  advantages.  Middleburv 
College  was  established  here  in  the  early  part  of  the 
present  century,  and  has  been  a great  benefit  to  the 
whole  state.  Several  other  literary  institutions  have 
been  established  here  and  continue  to  flourish.  Sev- 
eral inventions  have  originated  in  this  town,  the  in- 
fluence of  which  has  extended  to  the  remotest  parts 
of  the  country.  Among  these,  the  circular  saw  is 
worthy  of  special  notice.  The  falls  on  Otter  Creek, 
near  the  center  of  the  town,  furnish  facilities  for 
manufacturing  not  often  surpassed.  Valuable  lime- 
stone and  marble  abound  in  the  town.  The  soil  is  of 
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excellent  quality.  Ferrisburgh  is  the  next  town  in 
population  and  wealth.  It  borders  on  the  lake,  and 
has  one  of  the  best  harbors  in  the  state.  No  town 
has  furnished  a larger  quantity  of  valuable  timber. 
Large  crops  of  wheat,  corn  and  oats  are  produced. 
It  is  particularly  noted  as  a good  grazing  town. 

Vergennes  is  a city,  but  is  small  in  territory,  being 
only  480  rods  in  length  by  400  in  breadth,  and  con- 
taining 1:200  acres  of  land.  During  the  war  with 
England,  in  1812,  it  was  a place  of  much  importance. 

The  falls  on  Otter  Creek,  which  passes  through  the 
town,  furnish  the  best  water  power  in  the  state.  The 
river  is  navigable  to  the  falls  for  large  vessels,  and 
here  was  fitted  up  the  flotilla  with  which  Commodore 
McDonough  met  and  _conque red  the  Byifish  ffeej^  jn 
Plattsburgh  Bay.  Sept JJ  th.  JjU4.  A blast  and  air 
furnace,  many  forges  and  a wire  factory  were  in  suc- 
cessful operation.  One  hundred  and  seventy-seven 
tons  of  shot  were  manufactured  for  the  war.  But 
since  the  restoration  of  peace,  and  especially  since 
the  construction  of  the  Rutland  and  Burlington  Rail- 
road, the  business  of  the  city  has  declined,  fhe  min- 
eral spring,  recently  discovered  at  Panton,  is  becom- 
ing quite  noted,  and  is  resorted  to  by  many  for  the 
cure  of  disease. 

Questions. 

How  many  counties  in  Vermont?  Repeat  their  names  in  al- 
phabetical order.  Bound  Addison  county.  How  many  towns 
has  it?  Name  them.  How  long  is  this  county  ? How  wide? 
How  is  it  principally  watered?  What  can  you  say  of  the  land 
on  this  river?  What  of  the  east  parr  of  ihe  county?  Of  the 
west  part?  Which  is  the  shire  town?  How  situated?  Which 
is  the  most  wealthy  and  populous  town?  For  what  is  it  distin- 
guished? What  college  is  located  here,  and  when  was  it  estab- 
lished? Wh  »t  have  originated  here?  What  deserves  special 
notice?  What  facilities  has  (his  town?  What  minerals?  What 
is  the  quality  of  the  soil?  What  town  is  next  in  wealth  and 
population?  Where  is  it  situated?  For  what  noted?  What 
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city'in  this  county?  Tts  size?  For  what  was  it  formerly  dis- 
tinguished? What  falls  arc;  in  this  city?  What  has  been  its  re 
cent  prosperity?  Where  lias  a mineral  spring  been  discovered? 
[Bound  the  towns  from  the  outline  map  ] 


Bennington  County . 

Bennington  County  is  in  the  south-western  part  of 
Vermont,  and  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  Rutland 
county,  east  by  Windsor  aud  Windham  counties, 
south  by  Massachusetts,  and  west  by  New  York.  It 
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is  thirty-nine  miles  long,  and  twenty  wide  at  the 
northern  part.  In  the  county  are  the  following 
towns,  seventeen  in  number  : 

Towns. 


Arlington, 

Bennington, 

Dorset. 

Glastenbury. 

Landgrove, 

Manchester, 

Peru, 

Pownal, 

Re  ads  boro, 

Rupert, 

Snndgate, 

Searsburgh, 

Shaftsbury, 

Stamford, 

Sunderland, 

Win  hall, 

Woodford, 


Population. 

1870. 

I860. 

1636 

1146 

5760 

4389 

2195 

2<i90 

119 

47 

302 

320 

1897 

1688 

500 

543 

1705 

1731 

828 

930 

1017 

1103 

705 

806 

235 

262 

' 2027 

1936 

633 

759 

553 

567 

842 

741 

371 

379 

21325 

19436 

This  county  was  settled  very  early,  June  17th,  1761. 

It  was  most  noted  for  warlike  operations,  during  the 
war  of  the  Revolution.  It  is  mostly  mountainous  and 
broken.  The  mountains  are  not  very  high.  The 
streams  and  rivers  run  from  it  in  almost  all  directions. 
Boosic,  Battenkill  and  Pawlet  rivers  have  their  head 
branches  chiefly  in  this  county  and  run  westerly. 
Otter  ('reek  runs  northerly.  Some  of  the  head 
branches  of  West  River  are  formed  here,  and  flow 
easterly  into  the  Connecticut  river.  Deerfield  river 
runs  south.  These  streams  afford  excellent  oppor- 
tunities for  mills.  The  land,  where  it  is  not  moun-  . 
tainous,  is  excellent,  and  yields  a rich  harvest  to  the 
husbandman.  It  contains  large  quantities  of  marble 
and  iron,  and  some  manganese. 

The  courts  are  held  in  two  places,  which  are  called 
half  shire  towns.  These  are  Bennington  and  Manches- 
ter. Bennington  is  the  most  wealthy  and  populous 
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town  in  the  county,  and  is  surpassed  by  only  a few  in 
the  state.  It  has  three  large  villages  and  some  smaller 
ones.  It  contains  a large  number  of  professional 
men.  The  town  has  furnished  the  state  with 
several  able  officers.  The  inhabitants  have  the  ben- 
efit of  good  water-power.  The  town  has  for  a long 
w^time  been  a place  of  considerable  business.  It  had  a 
powerful  influence  in  the  early  contests  with  New 
York,  and  in  the  war  of  the  Revolution.  Near  this 
town  was  fought  the  battle  of  Bennington,  which  was 
so  important  in  preparing  the  way  for  the  eventual 
overthrow  of  Burgoyne  and  his  army. 

Manchester,  half-shire  with  Bennington,  is  a thriv- 
ing town,  and  celebrated  for  one  of  the  best  schools 
in  the  state.  Marble  of  good  quality  occurs  here,  and 
is  wrought  to  considerable  extent.  Dorset  is  next  to 
Bennington  in  population,  and  Manchester  next  to 
Bennington  in  wealth.  Mineral  springs  occur  at 
Shafts  bury  and  Arlington. 


Questions. 

Where  is  Bennington  county  situated?  How  is  it  bounded? 
What  is  the  length  and  width?  What  is  the  number  of  towns? 
What  are  their  names?  For  what  is  this  count}7  noted?  What 
can  you  tell  respecting  the  streams?  What  do  these  streams 
afford?  What  is  the  quality  of  the  land  in  this  county?  What 
minerals  exist  here?  Where  are  the  courts  held?  What  are 
these  towns  called?  Which  is  the  most  wealthy  and  populous 
town?  What  is  said  respecting  its  inhabitants?  What  respect- 
ing its  influence  in  the  contest  with  New  York?  What  impor- 
tant battle  was  fought  near  this  town?  What  is  said  of 
Manchester?  What  of  Dorset?  What  towns  have  mineral 
springs?  [Look  at  the  outline  map  and  give  the  situation  of 
each  town.] 
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Caledonia  County . 

Caledonia  Count?  is  bounded  north-east  by  Essex 
county,  east  by  New  Hampshire,  south  by  Orange 
county,  west  by  Washington  county, and  north-west  by 
Orleans  county.  It  contains  seventeen  towns,  viz: 

Towns.  Population. 

1870.  1860. 

1945  1994 

1162  *1138 

2216  2544 


Barnet, 

Burke, 

Danville, 
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Towns.  Population. 

1870.  18(30. 

811  939 

1519  1369 

417  473 

2179  1695 

593  567 

1141  1247 

935  1098 

811  836 

4665  3469 

228  240 

920  987 

992  1099 

879  1171 

822  832 


22235  21698 

The  length  of  the  county  is  about  forty  miles  ; the 
breadth  about  thirty.  The  western  part  is  mountain- 
ous, and  many  of  the  towns  are  elevated,  but  >till 
admit  of  successful  cultivation.  The  eastern  part  is 
an  excellent  farming  country,  and  the  land  lying  on 
the  Passu mpsic  river  is  very  highly  cultivated.  The 
Passumpsic  and  some  smaller  streams  water  the  east 
part,  and  the  head  branches  of  Winooski  and  Lamoille 
rivers  the  western  part.  St.  Johnsbury  is  the  shire 
town,  and  has  the  most  wealth  and  the  largest  number 
of  inhabitants.  The  great  Scale  manufactory  estab- 
lished here  by  Messrs.  Fairbanks  has  added  very  ma- 
terially to  its  prosperity.  The  town  has  been  greatly 
benefited  by  the  abundant  means  provided  for  sup- 
plying religious  instruction  and  educational  advan- 
tages. It  has  one  of  the  finest  libraries  in  New 
England.  The  academy  ranks  among  the  best  in  the 
state.  The  railroads  have  added  very  much  to  the 
prosperity  of  the  town,  as  well  as  of  the  county  at 
large.  Danville  is  next  in  wealth  and  population. 
Though  elevated,  it  is  still  a most  excellent  farming 


*Stannard  was  so  named  in  honor  of  Gen.  George  J.  Stannard,  who  com- 
manded the  Vermont  troops  in  the  battle  of  Gettysburg.  It  was  incorpo- 
rated in  1807*  and  before  that  was  called  Goghen  Gore  by  Wheelock. 


Groton, 

Hardwick, 

Kirby, 

Lyndon, 
Newark, 
Peacham, 
Ryegate, 
Sheffield, 
Johnsbury. 
* Stannard, 
Sutton, 
Walden, 
Waterford, 
Wheelock, 
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town,  the  productiveness  of  the  soil  being  surpassed 
in  few  if  any  other  towns  in  the  state.  Lyndon  has 
recently  had  a rapid  increase  of  population  and 
wealth,  occasioned  by  the  establishment  there  of  the 
business  of  the  Passumpsic  railroad. 

Barnet,  Hardwick  and  Peacham  are  important  and 
excellent  agricultural  towns.  The  academy  in 
Peacham  is  one  of  the  oldest  in  the  state. 

Questions. 

How  is  Caledonia  county  bounded?  How  many  towns  has 
it?  What  are  their  names?  What  is  the  length  of  the  county? 
Its  breadth?  Which  part  is  mountainous?  What  is  said  of  the 
eastern  part?  By  what  streams  is  the  country  watered?  Which 
is  the  shire  town,  the  largest  and  most  wealthy  town?  What 
is  said  respecting  St.  Johnsbury?  What  important  manufac- 
tory exists  here?  What  other  circumstances  have  benefited 
the  town?  What  is  said  of  Danville?  Of  Lyndon?  What 
other  towns  are  mentioned?  [Describe  the  towns  by  the  out- 
line map.] 
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LE-SON  XV. 


Chittenden  County . 

Chittenden  County  is  in  the  western  part  of  Ver- 
mont, and  is  bounded  north  by  Franklin  and  Lamoille 
counties,  east  by  Lamoille  and  Washington  counties, 
south  by  Addison  county,  and  west  by  New  York. 
It  has  fifteen  towns,  one  city,  and  one  gore,  viz  : 
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. Population. 
1870.  1860. 

711  645 

29  35 

14387  7713 

1430  1589 

3911  3041 

2022  1906 

1573  1702 

864  862 

1757  1669 

2062  1963 

1309  1400 

1190  1178 

791 

111  121 

1655  1637 

1237  1231 

1441  1479 


28171 

This  county  is  thirty  miles  from  north  to  south,  and 
twenty-two  from  east  to  west.  Winooski  river  flows 
through  the  middle  of  the  county,  the  Lamoille 
crosses  the  north-west  corner,  and  the  Laplott  and 
other  streams  water  the  southern  part.  The  land 
is  generally  low  near  the  lake.  In  other  parts  it  is 
hilly,  though  not  mountainous.  The  soil  is  various  ; 
in  some  places  it  is  sandy  and  not  very  productive  ; 
in  other  parts  rich  and  fertile.  Perhaps  there  is  no 
better  land  in  the  country  than  the  intervals  on  the 
Winooski  river.  Burlington,  the  seat  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Vermont,  which  has  long  been  an  honor  to  the 
state,  is  the  shire  town.  It  is  the  most  populous  and 
wealthy  place  in  the  county  and  in  the  state.  It  is 
beautifully  situated  on  the  lake,  and  has  a good  harbor 
with  a breakwater.  1 he  Central  and  Rutland  Rail- 
roads connect  here,  and  t >e  amount  of  business  done 
is  very  large.  The  lumber-yards  of  Burlington  are 
more  extensive  than  those  of  any  other  town  of  New 
England,  and  are  exceeded  by  very  few  in  the  country. 
All  the  steamboats  and  most  of  the  vessels  that  do 


Towns . 

Bolton, 

Duel's  Gore, 
Burlington, 
Charlotte, 
Colchester, 

Essex, 

Hine?  burgh, 
Huntington, 
Jericho, 

Milton, 

Richmond, 

Shelburne, 

South  Burlington, 
St.  George, 
Underhill, 
Westford, 
Williston, 
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business  on  Lake  Champlain  frequent  the  wharves. 
From  the  University,  situated  in  the  upper  part  of 
the  city,  oue  of  the  most  delightful  prospects  is  pre- 
sented which  can  be  enjoyed  in  the  country.  The 
lake  with  its  steamers  and  vessels,  the  Adirondack 
Mountains  of  New  York,  and  the  Green  Mountains  of 
Vermont,  are  nowhere  seen  to  better  advantage. 
Besides  the  University,  the  town  enjoys  the  benefit  of 
several  schools  of  high  order.  The  citizens  are  in- 
telligent, and  many  of  them  wealthy. 

Colchester,  Charlotte  and  Milton  are  all  thriving 
towns  of  considerable*wealth.  Colchester  ranks  second 
in  population. 


Questions. 

How  is  Chittenden  county  bounded?  What  is  the  number 
of  towns?  Name  them.  What  is  the  length  and  width  of  the 
county?  What  rivers  run  through  it?  What  is  said  of  the  land 
near  the  lake?  What  of  other  parts ? Describe  the  soil?  What 
is  the  character  of  the  soil  on  the  intervals?  What  is  the  shire 
town?  What  literary  institution  in  Burlington?  Describe  Bur- 
lington? What  railroads  connect  here?  What  is  said  of  the 
him  her- yards. 

What  is  the  prospect  from  the  University?  What  are  the 
other  important  towns?  Which  is  next  to  Burlington  in  popu- 
lation? [Describe  the  towns  from  the  outline  map  ] 
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Essex  County . 

Essex  County  lies  in  the  north-eastern  part  of  the 
state.  It  is  bounded  north  by  the  Province  of  Quebec, 
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east  and  south-east  by  New  Hampshire,  south-west  by 
Caledonia  county,  and  west  by  Orleans  county. 

It  is  about  forty-five  miles  in  length  and  twenty- 
three  in  width.  It  is  the  least  populous  county  in  the 
state  except  Grand  Isle.  The  number  of  towns  is 
sixteen,  besides  three  gores,  viz.: 


Towns . 

Avery’s  Gore, 

Aver  jll, 

Population. 
1870.  I860. 

14  12 

Bloomfield, 

455 

320 

Brighton, 

1535 

945 

Brunswick, 

• . 

221 

212 

Canaan, 

419 

408 

Concord,  ^ 

1276 

1291 

East  Haven, 

191 

136 

Ferdinand, 

33 

34 

Granby, 

174 

132 

Guildhall, 

483 

552 

Lemington, 

191 

207 

Lewis, 

Lunenburgh, 

999 

1034 

Maidstone, 

254 

259 

Norton, 

303 

32 

Victory, 

263 

212 

Warner’s  Grant, 
Warren’s  Gore,  . 

6811 

5786 

Four  townships  (A.verill,  Ferdinand,  Lewis  and 
Norton,)  are  not  organized  as  yet.  There  are  no 
large  streams.  Nulhegan  river  is  the  largest  that 
is  wholly  within  the  county.  Willard’s  brook,  Paul’s 
river.  Mill  brook,  and  Neal’s  brook  are  in  the  eastern 
part.  The  head  branches  of  Moose,  Passumpsic,  and 
Clyde  rivers  water  the  western  part.  This  county, 
except  the  part  on  the  Connecticut  river,  is  mostly 
elevated.  The  rock  is  more  largely  granite  than  in 
any  other  part  of  the  state.  The  soil  is  fertile  when 
first  brought  under  cultivation,  but  the  deficiency  of 
limestone  is  so  great  and  injurious  that  the  soil  dete- 
riorates more  under  cultivation,  except  on  intervals, 
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than  in  any  other  county  on  the  east  side  of  the 
principal  range  of  the  Green  Mountains.  Concord 
and  Lunenburgh  are  the  wealthiest  towns.  Guildhall 
is  the  shire  town.  Brighton  has  the  benefit  of  ma- 
chine shops  on  the  railroad,  and  is  rapidly  increasing 
in  importance.  the  Atlantic  and  8t.  Lawrence  Rail- 
road crosses  the  county  from  Bloomfield  to  Norton, 
and  is  greatly  beneficial  to  the  northern  part  of  the 
county.  This  road  is  a part  of  the  Grand  Trunk  line 
and  is  usually  known  by  the  latter  name.  The  Port- 
land and  Ogdensburgh  railroad  crosses  the  southern 
portion  of  the  county  through  Concord  and  Lunen- 
burgh. 

The  first  school  for  the  education  of  instructors,  in 
the  United  States,  was  established  in  this  county,  at 
Concord,  in  1823.  At  Brunswick  is  a mineral  spring, 
quite  celebrated  as  efficacious  in  the  cure  of  various 
diseases. 


Questions . 

Where  is  Essex  county  situated P How  is  it  bounded?  How 
many  towns  has  it?  What  are  their  names?  What  is  the  size 
of  the  streams?  What  streams  are  in  the  eastern  part?  What 
in  the  western  part?  What  is  the  character  oi  the  soil?  Which 
is  the  shire  town?  Which  are  the  most  wealthy  and  populous 
towns?  What  is  said  of  Brighton?  Of  the  Atlantic  and  St. 
Lawrence  railroad  ? What  school  was  established  at  Concord 
in  1823?  Where  is  there  a mineral  spring  of  importance? 
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LESSON  XVII. 


Franklin  County. 


Franklin  County  lies  in  the  north-western  part  of. 
the  state,  and  is  bounded  north  by  the  Province  oi 
Quebec,  east  by  Orleans  county,  south  by  Chittenden 
county,  and  west  by  Grand  Isle  county.  It  contains 
fourteen  towns  and  one  gore,  viz  : 


Towns . 

Avery’s  Gore, 

Bakersfield, 

Berkshire, 

Enosburgh, 

Fairfax, 

Fairfield, 

Fletcher, 

Franklin, 

Georgia, 

Highgate, 

Montgomery, 

Richford, 


Population. 

1870. 

34 

I860. 

1403 

1451 

1609 

1890 

2077 

2066 

1956 

1987 

2391 

2497 

865 

916 

1612 

1781 

1603 

1547 

2260 

2526 

1423 

1262 

1481 

1338 
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Towns . 

Population. 

■T' 

1870. 

I860. 

Sheldon, 

, * 

1697 

1655 

St.  Albans, 

, . 

7014 

3637 

Swanton, 

• 

2866 

2678 

30291 

27231 

. This  county 

extends 

about  twenty -six 

miles  from 

north  to  south,  and  thirty-four  from  east  to  west.  In 
the  eastern  part  the  land  is  high  and  br<  ken  ; in  the 
western  it  is  more  level,  and  the  farmer  reaps  abun- 
dant crops  of  grass,  corn  and  grain.  The  Missisquoi 
river  runs  westward,  and  with  its  branches  waters  all 
the  northern  part  of  the  county.  The  Lamoille  and 
its  branches  water  the  southern  part.  These  streams 
afford  many  fine  opportunities  for  the  erection  of  mills 
and  factories.  St.  Albans  is  the  shire  town, and  also  the 
most  populous  and  wealthy.  The  principal  village  is 
two  or  three  miles  east  of  Lake  Champlain.  The  town 
is  largely  benefited  by  the  Vermont  and  Canada  Rail- 
road. The  machine  shops  of  the  Vermont  Central  Rail- 
road have  added  much  to  the  business  and  population  of 
the  place.  T he  churches  and  other  public  buildings  dis- 
play the  good  taste  and  wealth  of  the  inhabitants.  Few 
towns  in  the  state  have  a more  delightful  location. 

Swanton  ranks  next  to  St.  Albans  in  wealth  and 
population.  Fairfield  is  next  to  Swanton  in  wealth 
and  population.  Iron  ore  occurs  in  Sheldon,  Milton, 
St.  Albans  and  Berkshire.  Marble  occurs  in  Swanton, 
Highgate,  and  St.  Albans, — well  adapted  to  make  ex- 
cellent building  stone.  Valuable  mineral  springs 
are  found  at  Highgate  and  Sheldon,  and  are  much 
frequented. 

Questions. 

Where  is  Franklin  county  situated P How  is  it  bounded? 
What  is  the  number  of  towns?  Name  them.  How  long  and 
wide  is  the  county?  Describe  the  surface  in  the  eastern  part. 
Western  part.  What  rivers  water  the  county?  Which  is  the 
shire  town?  Most  populous  and  wealthy  town?  Describe  St. 
Albans.  What  benefits  the  town  particularly?  Which  towns 
rank  next  in  wealth  and  population?  What  towns  have  iron 
ore?  Where  is  marble  found?  [Describe  the  towns  Irom  the 
outline  map.] 
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LESSON  XVIII. 


Grand  Isle  and  Lamoille  Counties . 

^ Grand  Isle  County,  except- 

ing  one  town,  is  surrounded  by 
GRAND  ISLE  COUNTY,  the  waters  of  Lake  Champlain. 

It  is  bounded  north  by  the  prov- 
ince of  Quebec  on  the  north  line 
of  A1  burgh,  and  the  rest  of  the 
county  is  composed  of  islands, 
which  are  situated  in  the  lake. 
It  contains  five  towns,  viz  : 


Towns. 

Population. 

1870. 

I860. 

A 1 burgh, 

. 1716 

1793 

Grand  Isle, 

. 682 

708 

Isle  La  Motte,  . 

. 497 

564 

North  Hero,  . 

. 601 

594 

South  Hero,  . 

. 586 

617 

4082 

4286 

It  extends  south  from  the  Can- 
ada line  twenty-eight  miles.  It 
is  about  five  miles  in  width.  The 
streams  are  all  small,  and  do  not 
afford  any  good  mill  sites.  The 
surface  of  the  ground  is  more 
generally  level  than  in  any  other 
county, having  no  ver)  high  land 
in  any  part.  The  geology  of  the  county  is  its  most 
interesting  feature. 

Gray  and  black  marble  found  in  Isle  La  Motte  has 
for  many  years  been  quarried  to  a very  large  extent. 
Much  was  obtained  from  this  island  to  aid  in  the  con- 
struction of  the  Victoria  bridge  and  other  works  in 
Canada.  More  than  500,000  feet  of  marble  have  been 
sold  annually  from  a single  quarry,  for  several  years 
in  succession.  The  demand  is  increasing.  Many 
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beautiful  specimens  containing  organic  remains  are 
obtained,  ot  great  interest  to  the  geologist.  The 
mineral  springs  at  Alburgh,  near  the  raiiroad  have 
great  celebrity,  and  are  visited  by  large  numbers 
every  year.  The  islands  are  very  favorable  to  fruit, 
and  excellent  apples  are  grown.  The  soil  is  highly 
productive,  yielding  fine  crops.  North  Hero  and 
South  Hero  were  formerly  called  the  “ two  Heroes,” 
being  named  for  Ethan  Allen  and  Samuel  Herrick, 
two  heroic  men  who  were  very  famous  in  the  early  his- 
tory of  Vermont. 


Lamoille  County  is  bounded  north  by  Franklin 
and  Orleans,  east  by  Orleans  and  Washington,  south 
by  Washington  and  Chittenden,  and  west  by  Chitten- 
den and  Franklin  counties.  It  extends  about  twenty- 
seven  miles  from  north  to  south,  and  is  about  the  same 
number  of  miles  in  width.  It  is  mostly  watered  by 
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the  Lamoille  river  and  its  tributaries.  The  number 

of  towns  is  ten,  as  follows  : 

Towns. 

Population. 

1870. 

I860. 

Belviclere, 

369 

366 

Ca  m bridge, 

1651 

1784 

Eden, 

958 

919 

Elmore, 

637 

602 

Hydepark, 

1624 

1409 

Johnson, 

1558 

1520 

Morristown, 

1897 

1751 

Stowe, 

2049 

2046 

Waterville, 

573 

747 

Wolcott, 

1132 

1161 

12448 

12311 

It  contains 

some  very  good  land,  especially  in 

Stowe,  and  on 

the  intervals  of  the  Lamoille 

river  and 

its  branches.  Stowe  is  the  most  populous  and 
wealthy  town,  and  Cambridge  is  next  in  wealth. 
Morristown  is  third  in  wealth  and  second  in  popula- 
tion. In  Johnson  there  is  a Normal  School.  The 
western  part  is  mountainous. 

Hydepark,  the  shire  town,  is  situated  in  the  center 
of  the  county.  The  county  has  increased  in  pop- 
ulation and  wealth  during  the  last  ten  years.  At 
Morrisville,  Johnson  and  Waterville  the  water-power 
is  very  valuable.  Iron  ore  occurs  in  several  towns. 
Lead  ore  is  found  in  Morristown  and  Johnson. 

Questions. 

How  is  Grand  Isle  county  situated?  By  what  is  it  chiefly  sur- 
rounded? What  is  the  number  of  towns?  Their  names?  Ex- 
tent of  the  county?  What  is  said  of  the  streams?  The  surface 
and  soil?  Where  is  gray  and  black  marble  found?  What 
works  in  Canada  have  been  partially  constructed  of  this  mar- 
ble? How  many  feet  have  sometimes  been  sold  in  one  year? 
What  can  you  say  respecting  the  mineral  springs  at  Alburgh? 
What  is  said  of  the  productions  and  fertility  of  the  county? 
Which  is  the  shire  town?  For  whom  were  North  and  South 
Hero  named? 

Bound  Lamoille  county.  What  is  its  extent?  How  is  it  wa- 
tered? What  is  the  number  of  towns?  Name  them.  Where 
3 
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is  the  land  especially  good?  Which  is  the  most  populous  and 
wealthy  town?  Which  is  the  next  in  wealth?  Which  in 
population?  What  school  in  Johnson?  Describe  the  western 
part.  Which  is  the  shire  town  and  where  situated?  What  has 
been  the  recent  prosperity  of  the  county?  What  ores  are 
found?  Bound  the  towns  from  the  map. 


LESSON  XIX. 


Orange  County. 

Orange  County  lies  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  state, 
about  half  way  between  the  northern  and  southern 
boundaries.  It  is  bounded  north  by  Caledonia  county, 
east  by  New  Hampshire,  south  by  Windsor  county, 
and  west  by  Washington  and  Addison  counties.  The 
number  of  towns  is  seventeen,  viz: 
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Towns. 

Bradford, 

Braintree, 

Brookfield, 

Chelsea, 

Corinth, 

Fairlee, 

Newbury, 

Orange, 

Randolph, 

Strafford, 

Thetford, 

Topsham, 

Tunbridge, 

Vershire, 

Washington, 

West  Fairlee,* 

Williamstown, 


Population. 

1870. 

I860. 

1492 

1689 

1066 

1225 

1269 

1521 

1526 

1757 

1470 

1627 

410 

549 

2241 

2549 

/ OO 

936 

2829 

2502 

1290 

1506 

1613 

1876 

1418 

1662 

1405 

1546 

1140 

1054 

1113 

1249 

833 

830 

1236 

1377 

23090  25455 


The  length  of  the  county  is  thirty-four  miles, and  the 
breadth  twenty-eight.  Most  of  the  streams  are 
small.  Several  branches  of  White  river  water  the 
southern  part.  Ompompanoosuc  river  waters  the 
south-eastern,  and  Wait’s  river  the  north-eastern  part. 
Wells  river  runs  across  the  north-east  corner  of  the 
county. 

In  the  western  part  the  towns  border  on  the  Green 
Mountains,  and  the  whole  county  is  hilly.  It  is 
smaller  than  some  other  counties,  but  is  quite  wealthy 
in  proportion  to  its  size.  The  soil  is*generally  good, 
and  the  farmer  is  well  repaid  for  his  toil.  Lead  ore 
is  found  in  Thetford.  Copper  ore  abounds  in  Ver- 
shire and  Corinth,  and  sulphuret  ot  iron  in  Strafford. 
From  the  sulphuret  of  iron  large  quantities  of  cop- 
peras are  manufactured,  enough  probably  to  supply 
the  world.  The  waste  material,  after  leaching  to  pro- 
cure the  sulphate  of  iron  or  copperas,  may  be  convert- 
ed into  a valuable  paint.  It  is  said  to  contain  more 
body  and  require  less  oil  than  ochre  paint,  but  the 
arrangements  once  made  for  its  manufacture  have 
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been  given  up.  It  is  also  asserted  that  colcothar 
of  vitriol  and  crocus  ot  Mars,  used  by  manufacturers 
of  fine  steel  articles,  and  by  opticians  for  polishing 
the  specula  of  reflecting  telescopes,  is  found  in  abund- 
ance. Tripoli,  also,  is  obtained.  The  vast  heaps 
of  waste  from  the  copperas  works  contain  sulphuric 
acid,  which  may  be  used  to  advantage  as  a ma- 
nure. Copper  ore  is  procured  in  the  same  mine 
which  has  long  been  used  for  the  manufacture  of 
copperas.  The  Vershire  copper  mines  are  very  pro- 
ductive, and  a large  number  ot  men  are  employed  in 
them. 

Chelsea  is  the  shire  town  of  the  county.  Randolph 
is  the  most  wealthy  town,  and  has  the*  largest  popu- 
lation. Aewbury  is  second  in  wealth  and  population, 
and  for  many  years  contained  a flourishing  seminary, 
which  was  of  great  value  to  the  place.  J hetford  has 
long  enjoyed  the  benefit  ot  an  excellent  school.  One 
of  the  State  Normal  schools  is  located  at  Randolph. 
The  villages  of  West  Randolph  and  Bradford  are  the 
largest  in  the  county.  The  soil  in  the  county  is  very 
productive.  Valuable  mineral  springs  occur  at  New- 
bury, Williamstown,  Tunbridge  and  Randolph. 

Questions. 

Where  is  Orange  couni  y situated?  How  is  it  bounded? 
What  is  the  number  of  towns?  Name  them.  What  is  the 
length  and  breadth  of  the  county?  How  is  the  southern 
part  watered?  The  north-eastern  part?  The  south  eastern 
part?  What  is  said  of  the  towns  in  the  western  part?  How 
does  the  county  rank  as  to  wealth?  What  is  said  of  the  soil? 
Where  is  lead  ore  found?  Copper  ore?  Sulphuret  of  iron? 
From  what  is  copperas  manufactured?  What  may  be  manu- 
factured from  the  waste  material?  What  other  substances  are 
said  to  abound?  t What  ore  is  found  in  the  same  mine  from 
which  copperas  is  manufactured?  What  is  said  of  the  Ver- 
shire mines?  Which  is  the  shire  town?  Which  the  most  pop- 
ulous and  wealthy?  What  is  said  of  Thetford?  Of  Randolph? 
What  is  the  character  of  the  soil  generally?  Where  do 
mineral  spiings  occur? 
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LESSON  XX. 

Orleans  County. 

Orleans  County  is  in  northern  part  oi  the  state, 


about  midway  between  Lake  Champlain  and  Connecti- 
cut river.  It  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  Prov- 
ince oi  Quebec,  on  the  east  by  Essex  county,  on  the 
south  by  Caledonia  and  Lamoille  counties,  and  on  the 


west  by  Lamoille  and  Franklin  counties  The  length 

is  about  thirty  miles,  and  the  width 

on  the  northern 

border  about  the  same.  It  contains 

nineteen 

towns, 

viz : 

Towns . 

Population. 

1870. 

I860. 

Albany,  ..... 

1151 

1224 

Barton,  ..... 

1911 

1590 

Brownington, 

904 

761 

Charleston, 

1278 

1160 
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Towns . 

Population. 

1870. 

I860. 

Coventry, 

914 

914 

Craftsbury, 

1330 

1413 

Derby, 

2039 

1906 

Glover, 

1178 

1244 

Greensboro, 

1027 

1065 

Holland, 

881 

748 

Irasburgh, 

1085 

1131 

Jay, 

553 

474 

Lowell, 

942 

813 

Morgan, 

614 

548 

Newport, 

2050 

1197 

Salem, 

693 

603 

Troy, 

. . 1355 

1248 

Westfield, 

721 

618 

Westmore, 

412 

324 

21035 

18991 

This  county 

has  some  peculiarities.  It  lies  wholly 

within  the  Y of  the  Green 

Mountains,  and  has  gen- 

erally  a northerly  slope.  It  abounds  in  ponds,  lakes, 

and  streams. 

No 

other  county  in  the  state  contains 

so  many  ponds  and  lakes.  A considerable  portion  of 
lake  Memphremagog  lies  between  the  towns  of  Derby 
and  Newport,  and  extends  into  Coventry.  Lake 
Willoughby  lies  in  Westmore,  and  is  about  six  miles 
long,  and  from  one-half  mile  to  a mile  and  a half  in 
width.  Seymour  lake  in  Morgan  is  nearly  as  large. 
Caspian  lake  in  Greensboro,  and  Crystal  lake  (Bell- 
water  pond)  in  Barton,  are  smaller  and  very  beauti- 
ful bodies  of  water. 

Holland  pond,  Echo  pond  in  Charleston,  Salem  pond 
in  Salem  and  Derby,  Brownington  pond  in  Browning- 
ton  and  Salem,  Great  Uosmer  pond  in  Albany  and 
Craftsbury,  Little  Hosmer  pond  in  Craftsbury,  Elligo 
pond  in  Craftsbury  and  Greensboro,  Derby  pond  in 
Derby,  Stone’s  pond  and  Parker’s  pond  in  Glover, 
Long  pond  in  Greensboro,  and  Long  pond  in  West- 
more,  are  considerable  bodies  of  water.  A large  num- 
ber of  smaller  ponds  are  found  in  several  other  towns. 

Barton,  Black,  Clyde  and  Willoughby  rivers,  all  of 
them  considerable  streams,  are  almost  entirely  within 
the  county.  Missisquoi  river  waters  four  towns  in 
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the  western  part  of  the  county,  and  flows  northerly 
till  it  enters  Canada,  through  which  it  passes  in  a 
westerly  course  several  miles,  and  then  re-enters 
Vermont  in  the  county  of  Franklin.  Both  Lamoille 
river  and  Lamoille  branch  rise  in  this  county,  and 
flow  westerly  into  lake  Champlain.  These  streams 
furnish  a large  amount  of  very  valuable  water-power  , 
remarkably  well  distributed  to  meet  the  necessities 
of  the  inhabitants.  The  large  amount  of  meadow  or 
interval  land,  bordering  on  the  rivers,  ponds  and  lakes, 
is  hardly  equaled  in  any  other  county.  The  soil  on 
the  table  lands  and  hills,  situated  between  the  streams, 
lakes,  &c.,  is  of  excellent  quality.  Tn  the  central  parts 
of  the  county,  the  higher  hills  are  capable  of  easy  cul- 
tivation, often  to  their  summits.  The  principal  va- 
rieties of  rock  being  silicious  limestone  and  slate,  are 
rapidly  decomposing  and  constantly  forming  new  soil. 

lrasburgh  is  the  shire  town.  Newport  has  the 
greatest  number  of  inhabitants,  and  Derby  the  most 
wealth.  Barton  ranks  second  in  wealth,  and  Derby 
in  population.  The  climate  is  remarkably  favorable 
to  health.  The  gain  in  population  was  greater  during 
the  ten  years  from  1850  to  1860  than  in  any  other 
county  in  the  state.  The  county  has  the  benefit  of 
railroads,  and  will  still  rapidly  increase. 

Questions . 

How  is  Orleans  county  situated?  How  is  it  bounded?  What 
is  its  length?  Its  width  on  the  northern  border?  Whit  is  the 
number  of  towns?  Name  them.  Where  d :>es  this  county  wholly 
lie?  In  what  does  it  abound  ? What  large  lake  extends  into  the 
county?  Can  yon  describe  Willoughby  lake?  What  other  lakes 
are  in  the  county?  What  ponds  and  where  are  they  situated? 
What  is  said  of  smaller  ponds?  What  four  rivers  are  almost 
entirely  within  the  county?  What  is  the  course  of  Missisquoi 
river?  What  other  rivers  rise  in  the  county?  Into  what  lake 
do  they  flow?  What  is  said  of  the  water-power?  What  is  said 
respecting  the  meadows  and  interval  land?  Of  what  quality  is  the 
soil  on  the  table  lands  and  hills?  What  are  the  principal  varieties 
of  rock?  What  is  constantly  formed  by  their  decomposition? 
Wh  at  is  said  of  lrasburgh?  Which  is  the  most  populous  town? 
Which  the  most  wealthy?  Which  next  in  wealth?  Which 
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in  population?  What  is  said  of  the  health  of  the  county?  What 
of  its  growth?  What  rivers  in  the  eastern  and  central  parts? 
How  are  the  western  and  southern  portions  watered?  What  is 
the  quality  of  the  soil?  Which  is  the  shire  town?  Examine 
the  outline  map  and  describe  the  situation  of  each  town. 


0* 

i 

s > 

LESSON  XXL 
Rutland  County 

Rutland  County  is  situated  principally  west  of  the 
Green  Mountains,  and  is  bounded  north  by  Addison 
county,  east  by  Windsor  county,  south  by  Bennington 
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county,  and  west  by  New  York.  It  contains  twenty- 
five  towns,  viz  : 


Towns. 

Benson, 
^Brandon, 
Casileton, 
Chittenden, 
Clarendon, 
Dan  by. 

Fair  Haven, 
Hubbard  ton, 
Ira, 

v Men  don, 
Middletown, 
y Mount  Holly, 
Mount  Tabor, 
Paw  let, 
V^Piltsfield. 
^Pittsford, 
Poultney, 
Rutland, 

I / Sherburne, 
Shrewsbury, 

V 'Sudbury, 

Tin  mouth, 

V Wallingford, 
Wells, 

West  Haven. 


Population. 
1870.  I860. 

1244  1256 

3571  3077 

3243  2852 

802  763 

1173  1237 

1319  1419 

2208  1378 

606  606 

413  422 

612  633 

777  712 

1582  1522 

301  358 

1505  1539 

482  493 

2127  1839 

2836  2278 

9834  7577 

462  525 

1145  1175 

601  696 

589  620 

2023  1747 

713  642 

483  580 


/ <r  r~0 


/f 


(-3d 


40651  35946 

The  length  of  the  county  is  forty-two  miles;  the 
width  about  thirty-four.  In  the  south-western  part 
the  soil  is  of  the  best  quality,  but  in  the  other  parts 
the  land  is  broken  and  hilly.  Several  towns  lie  on 
the  Green  Mountains,  but  the  soil  in  them  generally 
produces  well.  The  county  is  first  in  the  state  in 
wealth  and  population.  Otter  Creek  flows  through 
the  county  from  south  to  north,  and  divides  it 
near  the  middle.  The  eastern  part  is  watered  by 
the  head  branches  of  White,  Black  and  Quechee 
rivers  : the  western  part  by  Hubbardton,  Castleton 
and  Poultney  rivers,  which  fall  into  the  lake.  Lake 
Hiram,  or  Spectacle  pond,  in  Wallingford,  Wells  pond, 
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or  lake  Austin,  in  Wells,  and  lake  Bombazine,  in 
Castleton,  are  considerable  bodies  of  waler.  Rut- 
land is  the  shire  town.  It  has  nearly  trebled  in 
population  since  1850,  and  nearly  equals  Burlington 
in  wealth.  It  owes  its  rapid  increase  of  wealth  and 
population  in  part  to  railroads,  and  in  part  to  its 
quarries  of  marble,  of  great  excellence.  More  beau- 
tiful marble  can  hardly  be  found.  Many  men  are 
constantly  employed  in  quarrying  it,  and  the  railroads 
in  transporting  it  to  market.  The  town  derives  great 
revenue  from  this  source.  Brandon  is  next  in  wealth. 
This  town  is  famous  for  its  frozen  well,  a great  nat- 
ural curiosity.  It  has  valuable  mines  of  iron,  brown 
coal  and  kaolin.  Large  quantities  of  red,  brown, 
yellow  and  roofing  paint,  of  great  excellence,  are 
manufactured  here.  Excellent  amber  abounds  Mar- 
ble of  great  excellence  is  also  found.  The  town  is 
greatly  benefited  by  the  railroad  passing  near  the  prin- 
cipal village.  Mineral  springs  occur  at  Clarendon, 
which  are  more  celebrated  than  any  others  in  the  state 
except  those  at  Alburgh.  Pittsford,  Castleton,  Wal- 
lingford and  Poultney  are  large  and  important  towns. 
Poultney  is  the  seat  of  Ripley  Female  College,  an 
institution  of  great  merit.  Castleton  is  the  seat  of 
one  of  the  State  Normal  Schools,  and  of  an  excellent 
academy. 


Questions. 

How  is  Rutland  county  situated?  What  are  its  boundaries? 
What  is  the  number  of  towns?  What  are  their  names?  What 
is  the  length  and  width  of  the  county?  What  is  the  character 
of  the  soil  in  the  several  parts?  What  is  the  rank  of  the  coun- 
ty as  to  wealth?  By  what  rivers  is  it  watered?  What  are  the 
principal  bodies  of  water?  What  can  you  say  of  Rutland?  To 
what  is  its  prosperity  owing?  What  town  is  next  in  importance? 
What  mines  are  found  in  Brandon?  What  natural  curiosity? 
Where  do  mineral  springs  occur?  What  other  important 
towns  are  there?  What  schools  in  Poultney  and  Castleton? 
Describe  each  town  from  the  outline  map. 
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Washington  County . 

Washington  County  lies  nearly  in  the  middle  of 
the  state,  and  is  bounded  north  by  Lamoille  and  Cal- 
edonia counties,  east  by  Caledonia  county,  south-east 
by  Orange  county,  south-west  by  Addison  county  y 
and  west  by  Chittenden  county.  It  is  thirty-four 
miles  in  length  and  thirty-one  in  breadth.  There  are 
nineteen  towns  and  two  gores,  as  follows  : 
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Towns . 

Population. 

1870.  1860. 

Barre, 

1882 

1839 

Beilin, 

1474 

1545 

Cabot, 

1279 

1318 

Calais, 

1309 

1409 

Duxbury, 

893 

1000 

East  Montpelier, 

1130 

1328 

Fayston, 

694 

800 

Goshen  and  Harris’ 

Gores, 

12 

10 

Marshfield, 

1072 

1160 

Middlesex, 

1171 

1254 

Montpelier, 

3023 

2411 

Moretown, 

1263 

1410 

Northfield, 

3410 

4329 

Plainfield, 

726 

822 

Roxbury, 

916 

1060 

Waitsfield, 

948 

1005 

Warren, 

1008 

1041 

Waterbury, 

2633 

2198 

Woodbury, 

902 

999 

Worcester, 

/ 7 <3 

26520 

681 

27622 

This  county  lies  chiefly  between  the  two  ranges 
of  the  Green  Mountains,  and  is  very  uneven.  It  is 
watered  by  Winooski  river  and  its  branches.  The 
principal  rocks  are  limestone,  granite,  argillaceous 
slate,  quartz,  chlorite,  and  mica  schist.  The  soil  is 
generally  excellent,  and  the  county  is  increasing  in 
wealth.  Montpelier,  situated  near  the  center  of  the 
state,  is  the  shire  town,  and  also  the  capital  of  the 
state.  The  State  House,  located  here,  is  one  of  the 
finest  buildings  in  the  United  States.  Montpelier  is 
the  wealthiest  town  in  the  county,  but  ranks  second 
in  population.  The  area  of  Montpelier  is  small  com- 
. pared  with  that  ot  most  other  towns. 

Here  have  been  built  within  a few  years  several 
fine  churches.  Montpelier  has  a large  and  convenient 
graded  school  building.  The  Vermont  Methodist 
Seminary  and  Female  College  is  located  here,  and 
has  one  ol  the  finest  buildings  in  the  state,  pleas- 
antly situated  on  Seminary  Hill,  just  east  of  the 
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village.  Excellent  water-power,  on  both  the  Wi- 
nooski river  and  Worcester  branch,  adds  much  to 
the  importance  of  the  village,  which  is  a central 
place  of  business  for  surrounding  towns.  The  state 
arsenal  is  located  here. 

Barre  is  an  excellent  agricultural  town.  In  this 
town  was  procured  the  beautiful  granite  of  which 
the  State  House  is  constructed.  It  has  two  large 
and  prosperous  schools,  Barre  Academy  and  Goddard 
Seminary,  affording  excellent  facilities  for  education. 

Northfield  has  the  greatest  population.  Here  are 
some  of  the  machine  shops  connected  with  the  Ver- 
mont Central  Railroad.  Northfield  has  also  the  ad- 
vantage of  extensive  factories,  for  which  the  water- 
power is  excellent.  This  is  the  seat  of  Norwich 
University,  which  was  originally  established  at  Nor- 
wich, as  a military  school,  but  was  subsequently 
converted  into  a college,  and  removed  to  this  place. 
Several  quarries  of  excellent  roofing  slate  have  been 
opened  in  Northfield.  The  slate  appears  ver}7  beau- 
tiful, and  will  compare  favorably  with  that  wrought 
at  Dummerston,  Castleton  and  other  places.  There 
has  lately  been  undertaken  here  the  manufacturing 
of  water-coolers  and  various  other  articles,  from  the 
refuse  slate,  which  is  ground  up  and  afterward  mould- 
ed with  other  materials.  Excellent  scythe  stones  are 
manufactured  from  stone  found  in  the  same  town. 
Waterbury  has  many  facilities  for  increase  of  wealth 
and  population.  It  is  the  third  town  in  population. 
The  whole  county  is  greatly  benefited  by  the  Central 
Railroad  which  furnishes  easy  communication  with 
the  east,  south  and  west.  The  Montpelier  and  Wells 
River  Railroad,  finished  in  1873,  added  to  the  means 
of  communication,  and  in  1875  a railroad  was  com- 
pleted between  Montpelier  and  Barre. 

Questions. 

How  is  Washington  county  situated?  How  bounded?  What 
is  its  extent?  What  is  the  number  of  towns?  Name  them. 
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What  is  the  surface  of  the  county?  How  is  it  watered?  What 
are  the  principal  rock-?  Describe  Montpelier.  What  impor- 
tant buildings  are  here?  Which  is  the  wealthiest  town?  What 
is  said  respecting  the  State  House?  What  adds  to  the  impor- 
tance of  the  town?  Describe  Barre.  What  town  is  most 
populous?  What  advantages  has  it  long  possessed?  Describe 
Waterbury.  How  does  it  rank  as  to  population?  From  what 
does  the  whole  county  derive  great  benefit?  Describe  each 
town  from  the  outline  map. 


Windham  County  % 

Windham  County  is  situated  in  the  south-east 
corner  of  Vermont,  and  is  bounded  on  the  north  by 
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Windsor  county,  east  by  New  Hampshire,  south  by 
Massachusetts,  and  west  by  Bennington  county.  It 
contains  twenty-three  towns,  as  follows: 

Towns.  Pop nla  ion . 

1870.  1860. 

295  382 

4933  3855 

203  243 

625  650 

916  1021 

1008  1154 

1277  1291 

1029  1126 

1223  1541 

1252  1367 

665  741 

1113  1192 

1167  1163 

2854  2904 

80  105 

294  366 

1171  1300 

764  776 

866  1325 

1238  1004 

1263  1372 

1246  1424 

544  680 


26036  26982 

This  county  is  thirty-six  miles  long  and  twenty-eight 
miles-  wide.  The  shire  town  is  Newfane,  situated 
near  the  center  of  the  county.  The  county  is  watered 
by  Deerfield,  West,  Williams7  and  Paxton’s  rivers.  It 
is  very  hilly,  and  the  western  part  is  mountainous. 
On  the  Connecticut  river  are  fine  tracts  of  land  and 
some  excellent  towns,  where  large  crops  of  grass,  corn 
and  grain  are  raised,  and  the  county  ranks  high  for 
wealth.  The  wealthiest  and  most  populous  town  is 
Brattleboro.  Here  is  located  the  Vermont  Asylum 
for  the  Insane,  which  has  about  five  hundred  patients. 
The  cottage  organ  manufactory  of  J.  Estey  & Co. 
employs  several  hundred  men  and  stands  at  the  head 


Athens, 

Brattleboro, 

Brookline, 

Dover, 

V Hummers  ton, 
Grafton, 

's  Guilford, 
Halifax, 
Jamaica, 
Londonderry, 
v Marlboro, 
Newfane, 
Putney, 

* Rockingham, 
Somerset, 
Stratton, 
Townshend, 
•'"’Vernon, 
Wardsboro, 
Westminster, 
Whitingham, 
Wilmington, 
Windham, 
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of  the  manufacturing  interests  of  the  town.  Rocking- 
ham is  the  second  town  in  wealth  and  population. 
Westminster,  Wilmington,  Putney,  Townshend,  and 
Guilford  are  wealthy  and  prosperous  towns.  In  sev- 
eral towns  are  found  quarries  of  good  roofing  slate, 
some  of  which  have  been  wrought  for  more  than  half 
a century.  Chromate  of  iron,  the  basis  of  chrome 
paints,  occurs  at  Newfane. 


Questions . 

How  is  Windham  county  situated  and  bounded?  What  is 
the  number  of  towns?  Name  them.  What  is  the  extent  of 
the  county?  The  shire  town?  What  rivers  water  this  county? 
What  is  the  condition  of  the  surface?  The  character  of  the 
soil?  Which  is  the  wealthiest  and  most  populous  town?  What 
important  institution  at  Brattleboro?  What  large  manufactur- 
ing establishment?  What  town  ranks  second  in  wealth  and 
population?  What  other  important  towns  in  this  county? 
What  quarries  have  been  wrought  for  many  years?  Where 
does  chromate  of  iron  occur?  hound  the  towns  from  the  out- 
line map. 
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Windsor  County  lies  north  of  Windham  county. 
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It  is  bounded  north  by  Orange  county,  east  by  New 
Hampshire,  south  by  Windham  county,  and  west  by 


Rutland  county.  It  has  twenty-four  towns, 

viz ; 

Towns. 

Population. 

1870. 

I860. 

Andover, 

588 

671 

Baltimore, 

83 

116 

Barnard, 

1208 

1487 

Bethel, 

1817 

1804 

Bridgewater, 

1141 

1292 

Cavendish, 

1823 

1509 

Chester, 

2052 

2126 

Hartford, 

2480 

2396 

Hartland, 

1710 

1748 

Ludlow, 

1827 

1568 

Norwich, 

1639 

1759 

Plymouth, 

1285 

1252 

Pomfret, 

1251 

1376 

Reading, 

1012 

1159 

Rochester, 

1444 

1507 

Royalton, 

. . 1679 

1739 

Sharon, 

1013 

1111 

Springfield, 

2937 

2958 

Stock  bridge. 

1269 

1264 

Weathers  field,  . 

1557 

1765 

Weston, 

931 

932 

West  Windsor, . 

708 

924 

Windsor, 

1699 

1669 

Woodstock, 

2910 

3062 

360@3 

37193 

This  county  is  forty- eight  miles  in  length  and  thirty 
in  breadth.  White  river  crosses  the  northern  part. 
Quechee  river  flows  through  the  central  part,  and 
Black  river  waters  the  southern  part.  Much  of  the 
land  is  hilly, and  sometimes  rises  into  high  mountains. 
The  soil  is  generally  good,  and  yields  excellent  crops 
of  corn,  grass  and  grain.  Many  of  the  streams  have 
rich  tracts  of  low  land  along  their  banks,  and  all  of 
them  afford  fine  sites  for  mills  and  factories. 

There  are  several  flourishing  villages,  of  which 
Woodstock,  Springfield,  Chester,  Ludlow,'  Bethel, 
Windsor,  South  Royalton,  White  River  and  Norwich 
are  among  the  more  important.  Woodstock  is  the 
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most  wealthy  town,  and  Springfield  ranks  first  in 
population.  The  State  Prison  is  located  at  Windsor. 
Woodstock  is  the  shire  town.  This  is  the  second 
county  in  the  state  in  wealth  and  the  third  in  popu- 
lation. Mineral  springs  occur  at  Hartford  and  Chester. 

Questions. 

How  is  Windsor  county  bounded P What  is  its  extent?  Wha^ 
is  the  number  of  towns?  What  are  their  names?  What  is  the 
surface  of  the  county?  Of  what  quality  is  the  soil?  How  is 
the  county  watered?  What  have  most  of  the  streams  on  their 
banks?  Which  are  the  most  important  villages?  Which  are 
the  most  wealthy  and  populous  towns?  Where  is  the  State 
Prison  located?  Which  is  the  shire  town?  Where  are  min- 
eral springs  found? 


LESSON  XXV. 

Climate . 

Among  the  things  which  modify  the  climate  of  the 
state,  the  different  degrees  of  elevation  of  surface 
deserve  particular  attention.  The  constant  and  reg- 
ular decrease  of  temperature  in  ascending  above  the 
level  of  the  ocean,  has  led  to  efforts  to  ascertain  the 
law  of  decrease.  The  experiments  of  Prof.  Leslie 
resulted  in  establishing  the  law,  that  an  elevation  of 
349  feet  above  the  level  would  affect  the  thermom- 
eter one  degree.  Brande  gives  an  elevation  of  300 
feet,  as  affecting  the  thermometer  one  degree.  But 
other  things  modify  the  effect,  especially  the  inclina- 
tion of  surface,  whether  inclined  to  the  south,  or  the 
north. 

The  proximity  of  high  mountains,  from  the  summits 
of  which  cold  currents  of  air  descend  in  the  direction 
of  the  wind,  and  also  of  large  bodies  of  water,  mate- 
rially modifies  the  temperature  of  places  contiguous 
to  them.  There  is  a great  difference  in  the  elevation 
of  the  cultivated  land  in  the  state.  On  the  islands  in 
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Lake  Champlain,  the  elevation  is  only  from  one  to  two 
hundred  feet  above  the  ocean.  Considerable  land  on 
the  borders  of  the  lake  is  not  much  more  elevated. 
The  altitude  of  lakes,  ponds,  towns  and  villages,  so 
far  as  ascertained,  will  he  found  in  the  following  table. 
It  is  proper  to  remark,  that  there  is  considerable  vari- 
ation in  the  results  to  which  different  persons  have 
arrived.  The  elevations,  excepting  in  a few  instances, 
are  given  as  in  the  Geological  Report. 

Table  of  Altitudes  above  the  Ocean. 


Feet. 

Addison  Center,  . . . 445 

Albany, 777 

Arlington  (East),  . . . 575 1 

Barnet, 460 1 

Barton, 953 

Bellows  Falls,  . , . . . 225 ; 

Bennington  (East),  . . 653 

Bennington  (Center),  . 720 

Berkshire  (East),  . . . 460 

Braintree, 732 

Brandon 460 

Brattleboro 160 

Brownington  Village,  . 1113 
Burlington  (Court  House),  202 
Burlington  (University),  367 

Cambridge, 410 

Castleton, 475 

Chester, 670 

Colchester  (East  M.  H.),  223 

Colchester  (West  M.  FI.),  225 
Derby  Center,  ....  975 

Derby  IJne, 1050 

Dorset  (East),  ....  1116 

Dorset  (West) 1100 

Franklin, 433 

Granville  (Pass  over  Green 

Mountains) 2340 

Greensboro  Village,  . . 1504 

Guildhall, 835 

Hardwick  Hollow,  . . 720 

Highgate  Springs,  . . 160 1 

Hydepark, 560 

Irasburgb, 87  5 

Johnson, 460 


Feet. 

Jericho  Corners,  . . . 604 

Lincoln  (Pass  over  Green 
Mountains),  ....  2415 

Ludlow, 975 

L3  ndon, 735 

Manchester, 650 

Middlebury 390 

Middlesex 520 

Milton  Falls 298 

Montpelier  (Capitol),  . 540 

Ml.  Holly  (Pass  over 
Green  Mountains),  . . 1415 

Newbury, 420 

Northfield  (Depot),.  . 724 

Norwich 400 

Panton  (Elgin  Spring),  . 320 

Peru  (Pass  over  Green 
Mountains),  . . . .2115 

Pitts  ford, 43^3 

Pownal  (East) 1150 

Proctorsville,  ....  895 

Plymouth, 1168 

Randolph  (West),  . . . 678 

Readsboro, 1875 

Richmond,  . . . . . 332 

Roxbury  (Highest  point 

on  Vt.  Central  Railroad),  997 

Royal  ton, 476 

Rutland, 500 

St.  Albans, 270 

St.  Johnsburv 585 

Sheldon, 375 

Stamford,  1140 

Swan  ton 160 
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Troy  (South),  . . . 

Feet. 

. 740 

Underhill  Flat,  . . . 

. 665 

Vergennes,  .... 

. 225 

Wallingford  (South),  . 

. 729 

Waterbury,  .... 

. 425 

West  Haven,  . . . 

. 100 

White  River  Junction. 

. 335 

Williamstown,  . . . 

. 905 

Feet. 

Wi  Hist  on, 402 

Windsor, 288 

Winooski  Falls,  . . . 203 

Woodstock, 698 

Natural  Bridge  (Water- 
bary), ......  345 

Great  Falls  (Marshfield),  1074 
Mclndoes  Falls,  . . . 440 


Attitude  of  Lakes  and  Ponds. 


Feet. 

Lake  Champlain,  ...  90 

Lake  Mem phrera agog,  . 695 

Elligo  Pond  (Craftsbury),  893 
Bell  water  Pond  or  Crys- 
tal Lake  (Barton),  . . 933 

Salem  Pond  (Salem),  . 967 

Wells  River  Pond  (Gro- 
ton),   1000 

Pensioner’s  Pond 

(Charleston),  . . . 1140 


Feet. 

Willoughby  Lake,  . . 1161 

Island  Pond  (Brighton),  1182 
Mud  Pond  (Sutton),  . . 1183 

Savanna  Pond  (Sutton),  1210 
Winooski  Pond(Peacham)  1410 
Joe’s  Pond  (Cabot), . . 1544 

Molly’s  Pond  (Cabot),  . 1626 

Ly ford's  Pond  (Walden),  1692 
Connecticut  Lake  (head  of 
Conn.  River),  N.  H.,  . 1589 


Questions. 


What  modifies  the  climate  of  the  state?  What  elevation 
affects  the  thermometer  one  degree?  How  do  high  mountains 
affect  temperature?  How  bodies  of  writer?  What  is  the  ele- 
vation of  the  islands  in  Lake  Champlain?  From  what  source 
are  the  altitudes  in  the  tables  taken?  Give  the  altitudes  of 
places  in  this  county,  as  stated,  in  the  table. 


LESSON  XXVI. 

Curiosities. 

Many  natural  curiosities  which  deserve  notice  are 
found  in  Vermont.  Among  these  are  fifteen  or  twenty 
caves,  or  underground  rooms.  Some  of  these  are  small, 
and  others  have  not  been  sufficiently  explored  to  be 
fully  described.  In  the  north-east  part  of  Arlington 
is  found  a somewhat  remarkable  cave,  which  has  its 
entrance  on  the  east  side  of  a steep  hill.  Ihe  entrance 
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is  small  and  will  admit  but  one  person  at  a time.  The 
cavern  is  thirteen  reds  in  length,  and  its  medium 
width  and  height  about  eight  feet  each.  One  conical 
shaped  room  is  more  than  fifty  feet  in  height,  and  has 
stalactites  upon  its  sides.  [Stalactites  are  formed  of 
limestone,  and  in  shape  resemble  icicles.]  A cave  on 
the  east  side  of  Mount  Anthony,  in  Bennington,  has 
stalactites  hanging  from  its  roof  and  sides. 

About  a mile  and  a half  east  of  the  village  in  Brandon 
are  two  caves,  the  largest  sixteen  or  eighteen  feet 
square,  and  reached  by  a perpendicular  descent  of 
eighteen  feet.  From  this  room  is  a narrow  passage 
into  another  still  larger.  A cave  called  Bevel's  Den,  in 
Wright’s  Mountain  in  Bradford,  is  supposed  to  have 
been  inhabited  formerly  by  human  beings.  In  Bur- 
lington is  another  cave  with  the  same  name. 

A cave  in  Clarendon  is  very  interesting.  The 
descent  into  it  is  through  a passage  about  two  and  a 
half  feet  in  width,  and  thirty-one  in  length,  leading 
into  a room  twenty  feet  long,  twenty  feet  high,  and 
nearly  thirteen  wide.  From  this  room  a similar  passage 
leads  into  a room  thirty  feet  long  and  twenty  wide. 
This  room  is  sometimes  filled  with  water.  In  Danby 
are  several  caverns,  but  they  have  not  been  thorough- 
ly explored.  In  Dorset  is  a very  large  cavern,  which 
is  entered  by  an  aperture  about  ten  feet  square, 
leading  into  a room  nine  rods  in  length  and  four  in 
width.  From  this  cave  are  two  openings  which  lead 
into  other  rooms.  One  of  these  apartments  is  twen- 
ty feet  long  and  twelve  wide,  and  is  connected  by  a 
long,  narrow  passage  with  another  cave  eighty  feet 
long  and  thirty-six  wide.  The  left  hand  passsge, 
from  the  first  room,  leads  into  another  cave  twelve 
feet  square,  out  of  which  is  a passage  into  an  apart- 
ment of  considerable  size,  containing  a spring  of 
water.  This  cavern  has  been  explored  for  forty  or 
fifty  rods  without  finding  the  end.  An  examination 
of  these  rooms  is  exceedingly  interesting  to  those 
who  delight  in  the  Creator’s  works.  The  caves  in 
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Duxbury  and  Halifax  are  said  to  be  very  interesting, 
though  not  so  extensive  as  some  others.  In  the 
northwestern  part  of  Monkton  is  a noted  cavern. 
The  orifice  by  which  it  is  entered  is  at  the  foot  of  a 
large  chasm,  on  the  side  of  a small  hill.  After  de- 
scending about  sixteen  feet  from  the  opening,  you 
arrive  at  a room  thirty  feet  by  sixteen,  from  which  is 
a passage  leading  to  a second  apartment,  not  quite  so 
large,  but  more  regular. 

In  Plymouth,  also,  are  beautiful  caves.  The  largest 
of  these  is  entered  by  a perpendicular  passage  about 
the  size  of  a common  well,  and  ten  feet  deep.  This 
leads  into  a room  thirty  feet  long  and  twenty  wide, 
from  which  a broad  passage  conducts  into  another 
about  half  the  size  of  the  first.  From  this  cave  are 
passages  into  several  smaller  ones  ; from  one  of  which 
is  an  opening  into  ? large  room,  thirty  feet  long, 
twelve  wide,  and  twenty  high,  whose  sides  meet  at 
the  top,  like  a roof.  A narrow  passage  from  this 
room  leads  into  another,  shaped  like  an  oven,  which 
has  beautiful  stalactites  hanging  from  its  roof.  Many 
of  these  have  been  broken  off  and  carried  away  by 
visitors.  A cave  in  Salisbury  is  said  to  have  been  once 
inhabited  by  Indians.  One  in  Highgate  has  a large 
opening,  and  extends  twenty  or  thirty  feet  into  the 
side  of  the  hill.  A small  cave  has  recently  been  ex- 
plored in  Bristol.  Many  others  are  found. 

In  several  places  in  the  state  there  is  strong  evi- 
dence of  a great  force  having  operated  after  the 
mountains  were  thrown  up,  by  which  the  strata  of 
rocks  were  much  fractured,  and  sometimes  chasms  of 
great  depth  formed.  Tn  the  town  of  Arlington,  Red 
and  West  mountains  furnish  evidence  ot  having  been 
much  disturbed.  The  broken  fragments  of  the  lime- 
stone and  slate  have  been  thrown  into  confused  mass- 
es, leaving  what  has  been  called  u sink  holes,”  or 
u natural  wells.”  Some  of  these  have  been  explored 
to  a depth  of  from  one  hundred  and  fifty  to  one  hun- 
dred and  eighty  feet.  A cave  in  the  north-east  part 
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of  the  town  doubtless  originated  in  the  same  way. 
A spring,  which  seems  to  have  a real  ebb  and  flow, 
has  been  discovered  in  the  same  town,  and  another 
from  which  issues  a current  of  air,  sufficiently  strong 
to  extinguish  a lighted  candle.  The  frozen  well  in 
Brandon  has  been  regarded  by  all  who  have  visited 
it  as  a great  curiosity.  The  valley  of  Lake  Cham- 
plain was  once  much  lower  than  at  present,  and  was 
covered  by  the  waters  of  the  ocean.  This  is  proved 
by  the  remains  of  a fossil  whale,  and  also  by  immense 
quantities  of  sea  shells,  still  existing  in  the  clay 
banks  on  the  borders  of  the  lake.  Rocking-stones  of 
great  size,  and  so  nearly  balanced  that  they  may  be 
moved  several  inches  by  the  strength  of  a single  man, 
are  found  in  Greensboro.  The  rocks  in  the  vicinity 
seem  to  have  been  as  much  fractured  as  those  men- 
tioned at  Arlington.  Rocking-stones  are  found  in 
other  towns. 


Questions . 

What  are  some  of  the  natural  curiosities  of  Vermont?  De- 
scribe the  cave  in  Arlington.  What  are  stalactites?  What  is 
said  of  the  cave  in  Bennington?  Where  are  the  caverns  in 
Brandon  situated?  What  is  the  size  of  the  largest?  How  is 
it  entered?  What  cave  in  Bradford?  What  at  Burlington? 
Describe  the  cave  in  Clarendon.  Describe  the  principal  rooms 
in  the  cave  at  Dorset.  Mention  other  towns  where  caves  are 
found.  What  can  yon  say  respecting  the  Plymouth  caves? 
What  of  the  one  in  Salisbury?  In  Ilighgate?  What  natural 
curiosities  on  mountains  in  Arlington?  What  occasioned 
them?  How  far  have  some  been  explored?  What  other  curi- 
osities are  described  in  this  lesson? 


LESSON  XXVII. 

Curiosities , Continued. 

A curiosity  of  different  character  is  worthy  of  be- 
ing mentioned.  In  the  north-eastern  corner  of  Hyde- 
park  are  many  depressions  or  hollows,  that  have  been 
appropriately  called  “dry  bowls.”  Many  of  them 
are  shaped  very  much  like  the  inside  of  a bowl. 
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They  are  of  various  dimensions,  some  being  only  a 
few  feet  across,  while  others  are  many  rods  wide. 
The  water  that  flows  into  them  from  rain  and  melting 
snows,  disappears  as  readily  as  on  the  surface  of 
plains.  The  bottoms  of  the  u bowls  ” are  as  capable 
of  cultivation  as  table  lands  in  the  vicinity.  While 
such  depressions,  elsewhere,  would  be  filled  with  wa- 
ter, and  constitute  ponds,  these  seldom  contain  any 
standing  water.  The  plain  in  which  they  occur  was 
doubtless  the  bed  of  an  ancient  lake  or  perhaps  ocean. 
It  is  covered  with  a shallow  soil,  beneath  which,  to  a 
great  depth,  is  loose  gravel,  or  rubble,  from  which 
the  finer  parts  seem  to  have  been  washed  out  by  the 
action  of  water.  Gihon  river,  which  passes  near, 
loses  much  of  its  waters  before  reaching  the  La- 
moille river,  several  miles  distant. 

Pond  walls,  a great  curiosity,  occur  in  several 
places  in  Vermont.  ?ome  of  these  appear  almost  like 
artificial  walls.  Those  on  the  easterly  side  of  Lake 
Willoughby  rise  to  the  height  of  five  or  six  feet,  and 
are  at  the  base  but  little  thicker  than  hi  avy  stone 
walls,  constructed  for  fencing  fields.  On  the  north- 
erly and  westerly  borders  of  Franklin  pond,  such 
walls  and  sand-banks  are  much  broader  and  higher. 
The  road,  for  a considerable  distance,  passes  along  on 
the  top  of  one,  forming  a natural  turnpike.  The  bog 
on  one  side  is  but  little  higher  than  the  surface  of  the 
water  on  the  other.  In  other  places  similar  walls  oc- 
cur, united  with  sand-banks. 

Questions . 

What  remarkable  curiosities  are  found  in  Hydepark?  How 
are  these  hollows  shaped?  Of  what  size  are  they?  What  is 
said  respecting  the  water  that  flows  into  them?  What  is  their 
capacity  for  cultivation  ? With  what  is  the  plain  now  covered  ? 
What  is  said  respecting  Gihon  river?  What  other  curiosity  is 
mentioned?  What  do  pond  walls  appear  like?  How  high  are 
those  at  Willoughby  lake?  Where  are  similar  walls  found? 
What  is  said  of  those  at  Franklin  pond? 

4 
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LESSON  XXVIII. 

Falls  in  Vermont. 

Several  falls  in  Vermont  deserve  to  be  ranked 
among  the  objects  of  interest  and  cariosity.  Though 
our  streams  are  not  large,  vet  on  some  of  them  the 
fall  is  great.  The  il  fifteen- mile  falls,”  on  Connecticut 
river,  are  remarkable  only  for  their  length.  The  falls 
on  Black  river,  in  Cavendish,  are  very  interesting. 
The  river  has  worn  down  a channel  of  one  hundred 
feet,  and  huge  rocks  have  been  undermined  and 
thrown  down  one  upon  another.  Holes  of  various 
sizes  and  forms  are  worn  into  the  solid  rock.  These 
are  from  one  foot  to  eight  feet  in  diameter,  and  vary 
from  one  to  fifteen  in  depth.  Others  are  still  larger, 
and  worn  almost  perfectly  smooth  into  the  solid  body  of 
the  rock.  McConnell’s  falls  on  the  Lamoille  river,  in 
Johnson,  are  of  much  interest.  The  water,  after 
pouring  over  a ledge  oi  rocks  fifteen  feet  high,  takes 
a north-western  course  over  a bed  of  rocks,  about 
one  hundred  rods,  narrowing  its  channel  and  increas- 
ing in  velocity.  Then,  forming  a whirlpool,  it  sinks 
beneath  abater  of  rocks  which  extends  across  the 
river.  Tnearch  is  of  solid  rock,  and  about  eight 
feet  in  width,  forming  a bridge  when  the  water  is 
low.  Below  this,  the  water  rises  through  numerous 
holes,  exhibiting  an  appearance  similar  to  the  boiling 
of  a pot.  On  a branch  of  White  river,  in  Granville, 
are  the  “ Moss  Glen  Falls,”  surrounded  by  beautiful 
scenery.  The  water  falls  over  'a  massive  rock,  one 
hundred  feet;  fifty  feet,  at  the  lower  part,  is  a per- 
pendicular descent. 

Questions . 

What  is  said  respecting  the  fails  of  Vermont?  For  what  are 
the  fifteen -mi ie  fails  remarkable?  On  what  river  are  they? 
Where  are  falls  on  Black  river?  How  deep  is  the  channel  worn 
in  the  rock?  Describe  the  holes  in  the  rock?  Where  are  Mc- 
Connell’s falls?  Describe  them.  What  is  said  of  the  arch? 
What  curiosity  below  the  falls?  Describe  the  falls  at  Granville. 
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LESSON  XXIX. 

Falls , Natural  BridgtSj  dec. 

In  the  town  of  Milton  the  Lamoille  river  falls  one 
hundred  and  fifty  feet  in  the  distance  of  thirty  rods. 
Near  the  middle  of  the  cataract  or  falls  is  a small 
island,  on  each  side  of  which  the  water  rushes  down 
with  the  greatest  violence,  rebounding  from  rock  to 
rock,  sending  its  spra}^  or  mist  into  the  air,  and  almost 
stunning  the  visitor  with  its  incessant  roar.  In  Troy 
the  Missisquoi  river  falls  over  a ledge  of  rocks  about 
seventy  feet  in  height.  These  ialls  and  the  still,  deep 
water  below,  present  an  interesting  and  grand  spec- 
tacle, when  viewed  from  the  rock  which  projects  over 
them  nearly  one  hundred  feet  in  perpendicular 
height. 

The  waters  of  Winooski  river  in  Marshfield,  fall 
over  a ledge  ot  rocks,  it  is  said,  five  hundred  feet  in 
the  distance  of  thirty  rods.  The  stream  is  not  large, 
but  the  fall  is  so  great  as  to  render  it  very  interesting. 

In  Middlesex  the  Winooski  river,  at  a former  period, 
made  its  channel  considerably  north  of  the  present 
bed,  being  turned  by  a rocky  barrier  above  Middlesex 
village.  But  by  the  long-continued  action  of  the  cur 
rent,  that  barrier  has  been  worn  away  and  a deep 
gorge  made  in  solid  rock.  In  Waterhury  this  river  ^ 
has  worn  a channel  into  the  rocks  nearly  a hundred 
feet  deep,  and  as  many  wide.  This  channel  is  worn 
through  a hill,  and  it  proves  that  at  some  former 
period  there  was  a pond  above,  and  large  tails  in  the 
river.  On  one  side  the  rocks  are  nearly  perpendicu- 
lar, and  some  have  fallen  across  the  bed  of  the  stream, 
and  now  form  a natural  bridge.  Others  appear  to  have 
been  loosened  and  to  have  iallen  against  the  wall, 
forming  caverns  which  seem  like  rooms  fitted  up  for 
the  convenience  of  man.  This  channel  may  be  seen 
by  stepping  only  a tew  feet  from  the  road  that  passes 
near  the  river. 
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Very  many  other  curiosities  of  the  same  kind  are 
found  in  different  parts  of  the  state.  Those  mentioned 
above,  and  the  falls  at  Vergennes,  are  the  most  inter- 
esting. 

fcjto ne  bridges  are  found  in  several  places.  One, 
over  Stone  Bridge  brook  in  Georgia,  is  twelve  or 
fourteen  feet  wide,  and  the  top  of  it  is  seven  or  eight 
feet  above  the  surface  of  the  water.  The  width  of 
the  arch  is  forty  or  fifty  feet. 

In  Norwich  a singular  curiosity  has  been  found — 
two  pine  trees,  one  eighteen  inches,  the  other  two 
feet  in  diameter,  standing  about  twelve  feet  apart, 
and  united  to  each  other  by  a large  limb  growing  from 
one  to  the  other  about  twelve  feet  from  the  ground  ; 
and  the  trees  above  the  limb  being  nearly  equal  in 
size.  Two  trees  in  Randolph  are  thus  united. 

Nearly  at  the  south  line  of  Hardwick  formerly 
stood  two  pine  trees,  united  in  a different  manner. 
They  stood  nearly  a rod  apart,  but  inclined  toward 
each  other,  and  at  the  height  of  fifteen  or  sixteen 
feet  from  the  ground,  one  tree  grew  through  the 
trunk  of  its  neighbor  and  then  became  separate  again. 

In  Brownington  is  a similar  tree,  of  which  one  half 
is  maple  and  the  other  white  ash,  each  part  having 
the  leaves  and  bark  of  its  own  variety.  This  tree 
stands  about  one  hundred  and  eighty  rods  from  the 
village,  in  a westerly  direction. 

Questions . 

Describe  the  falls  of  the  Lamoille  river  in  Milton.  Of  the 
Missisquoi  river  in  Troy.  Of  the  Winooski  in  Marshfield. 
What  is  said  of  the  Winooski  river  in  Middlesex?  In  Water- 
bury?  Describe  the  stone  bridge  in  Georgia.  "What  natural 
curiosity  is  found  in  Norwich?  In  Brownington?  What  pecu- 
liar growth  of  trees  once  existed  in  Hardwick? 
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LESSON  I. 

Natural  History  comprehends  a description  of  the 
works  of  nature,  particularly  of  plants,  animals  and 
minerals. 

The  history  of  plants  is  called  Botany.  A full  de- 
scription of  all  the  plants,  herbs,  and  other  vegetable 
growths  of  the  state,  would  require  a volume  much 
larger  than  this  treatise.  No  state  of  equal  area  fur- 
nishes a greater  variety.  Many  are  medicinal,  others 
are  valuable  for  dyes,  and  .were  much  employed  by  the 
early  settlers,  who  manufactured  most  of  the  garments 
worn. 

The  whole  number  of  Vermont  plants  described  by 
Messrs.  Zadock  Thompson  and  William  Oakes,  sev- 
eral years  ago,  amounted  to  one  thousand  and  thirty- 
four.  More  than  one  hundred  are  now  known  which 
were  not  described  by  them,  and  no  doubt  a large 
number  not  yet  discovered  will  enrich  the  herbariums 
of  botanists.  The  jouth  of  the  state  will  be  richly 
repaid  for  searching  after  and  preserving  all  the  va- 
rieties within  their  reach.  By  mutual  exchanges,  an 
herbarium  of  great  value  may  be  secured  and  pre- 
served by  any  one. 
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Forest  Trees.  These  exist  in  great  profusion  and 
variety  within  the  state.  The  white  pine  is  the  larg- 
est tree  found,  and  was  formerly  very  abundant,  but 
on  account  of  its  great  value  for  manufacturing  and 
other  purposes,  it  has  now  become  quite  rare.  Sev- 
eral varieties  of  oak,  walnut,  and  chestnut  are  found 
in  the  southern  part ; butternut,  elm,  ash,  maple,  birch, 
beech,  bass,  and  iron  or  leverwood,  abound  on  the  in- 
tervals, and  on  much  of  the  upland.  Cedar  and  tam- 
arack are  abundant  in  swamps.  Hemlock,  spruce  and 
fir  cover  most  of  the  mountains,  and  have  given  name 
to  them,  from  the  fact  that  they  are  always  green. 

Of  some  of  the  trees  mentioned  above  there  are  sev- 
eral varieties,  as  the  red,  white  and  black  ash  ; the  red, 
white  and  blue  beech  ; the  white  and  red  or  slippery 
elm  ; red  and  white  oak ; the  Norway,  white  and  pitch 
pine;  red  and  white  cedar ; also  the  red,  white,  strip- 
ed and  sugar  maple.  The  elm  attains  g<eat  size. 

The  sugar  maple  is  one  of  the  most  valuable  trees 
now  found  in  Vermont.  Is  is  often  called  rock  maple. 
It  yields  sap,  from  which  sugar  is  manufactured,  often 
as  good  as  any  which  is  imported.  This  tree  is  used 
for  cabinet  work,  and  furnishes  the  best  wood  for  fuel. 
It  is  also  a beautiful  shade-tree.  Walnut  and  white 
oak  furnish  the  most  valuable  timber  for  wagons  and 
sleighs.  The  white  elm,  white  ash,  and  red  oak,  are 
also  used  for  these  purposes.  Pine,  spruce  and  hem- 
lock are  sawed  into  boards,  made  into  shingles,  and 
hewed  for  building  timber.  Bass,  birch,  maple,  but- 
ternut and  cherry  are  employed  for  cabinet  work. 
Cedar  and  tamarack  are  most  valuable  for  rails  and 
posts  for  fences. 

There  are  many  other  trees  in  Vermont,  not  so  use- 
ful as  those  before  mentioned.  These  are  the  poplar, 
moose-wood,  sassafras,  willow,  button-wood,  balm  of 
Gilead,  and  mountain-ash.  Many  trees  are  planted 
and  cultivated  that  did  in  t formerly  grow  in  Vermont. 
The  locust-tree  and  many  fruit-trees  are  of  this  kind. 
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Questions , 

What  does  Natural  History  comprehend?  What  is  Botany? 
About  what  is  the  number  of  plants  in  Vermont?  For  what 
are  plants  useful?  What  is  the  largest  forest  tree?  What  trees 
grow  only  in  the  southern  part  of  the  state?  What  on  the  in- 
tervals and  uplands?  What  are  most  common  on  the  moun- 
tains? What  trees  grow  in  swamps?  What  varieties  of  ash  are 
found?  Of  beech?  Of  birch?  Maple?  Elm?  Fine?  Ced-ir?  For 
what  is  the  sugar  maple  most  valuable?  Walnut?  White  oak? 
What  other  trees  are  used  for  the  same  purposes?  For  what 
purposes  are  pine,  spruce,  and  hemlock  used?  What  timber 
is  employed  for  cabinet  work?  Uses  of  cedar  and  tamarack? 
Mention  other  trees  found  in  Vermont. 

LESSON  II. 

Wild  Animals . 

Quadrupeds  or  four-footed  animals  are  of  two  kinds, 
wild  and  domestic.  Wild  animals  are  such  as  live  in 
the  forest,  and  are  not  provided  for  by  man.  These 
are  not  so  numerous  as  they  formerly  were  ; and  some 
that  once  were  numerous  are  now  scarcely  known. 
The  native  species,  or  those  which  have  been  found 
wild  in  Vermont,  are  said  to  be  forty-five  in  number. 
The  moose,  elk,  deer,  bear,  wolf,  lynx,  catamount,  wol- 
verine, raccoon, fox,  otter,  skunk,  weasel,  ermine,  mink, 
martin,  hedgehog,  woodchuck,  beaver,  rabbit,  hare, 
seal,  muskrat,  mole,  shrew,  rat,  mouse,  squirrel  and 
bat  are  some  of  them.  Of  some  of  these,  several  varie- 
ties are  known.  The  moose  is  the  largest  wild  animal. 
It  h is  been  known  to  be  seven  feet  high,  and  to  weigh 
thirteen  hundred  pounds.  It  is  seldom  found  at  the 
present  time.  Deer  were  found  in  great  abundance 
when  the  country  was  new,  and  were  very  valuable  to 
the  first  settlers  tor  food.  They  are  pretty  and  harm- 
less animals,  having  horns  with  several  branches.  The 
bear  is  next  in  size,  or  rather  in  weight  to  the  moose. 
It  is  very  mischievous  when  hungry,  and  will  attack 
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and  destroy  sheep  and  young  cattle.  Bears  often  in- 
jure fields  of  corn.  Their  favorite  food  consists  of 
vegetables,  such  as  corn,  nuts,  berries  and  roots. 
When  these  are  abundant  they  do  not  often  destroy 
animals.  Bears  hide  themselves  in  dens  or  hollow 
trees  during  the  winter,  and  sleep  till  spring  without 
food.  When  they  appear  again  in  spring  they  are  al- 
ways very  fat,  but  soon  become  lean  after  leaving 
their  dens. 

The  wolf  resembles  the  dog  in  shape.  It  is  a 
troublesome  animal,  and  kills  sheep  merely  to  suck 
their  blood,  often  leaving  hardly  one  of  a whole  flock 
alive.  The  wolf  is  a fierce  animal,  and  sometimes  de- 
stroys persons.  It  is  now  rarely  found  in  the  state.* 

The  lynx  was  never  very  common  in  Vermont, 
though  frequently  seen  by  the  early  inhabitants,  and 
is  sometimes  found  at  the  present  time.  It  is  fierce 
and  cunning,  destroying  smaller  animals,  and  some- 
times attacking  larger  ones,  such  as  deer,  sheep  and 
calves  One  kind  of  lynx  is  generally  known  by  the 
name  of  wild  cat. 

The  catamount  is  a fierce  and  terrible  animal.  It 
destroys  other  animals  much  larger  than  itself,  and  is 
capable  of  leading  a great  distance  to  seize  its  prey. 
Its  common  weight  is  from  eighty  to  one  hundred 
pounds.  It  is  an  animal  of  the  cat  kind,  and  was 
never  very  numerous  in  the  state  or  country. 

The  wolverine  is  next  to  the  catamount  in  size,  but 
is  now  seldom  found. 

The  raccoon  was  formerly  very  common  in  all  parts 
of  the  state,  and  exists  in  the  mountainous  parts  in 
considerable  numbers  at  the  present  time  It  resem- 
bles the  fox  in  shape,  but  has  short  legs,  and  is  heav- 
ier in  proportion  to  its  size.  It  is  very  destructive 
to  green  corn  and  some  other  crops. 

The  fox  is  quite  common,  and  is  a sly  and  cunning 
animal.  It  destroys  lambs,  small  birds,  and  fowls. 
Four  varieties  are  known  in  this  state.  The  yellow 
fox  is  very  common. 
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The  beaver  though  once  numerous,  is  now  scarcely 
ever  found  in  Vermont.  It  is  a very  singular  animal, 
and  builds  a house  for  itself  of  wood,  mud  and  stones, 
and  constructs  dams  across  streams.  Many  such 
old  dams  are  found  in  the  state. 

The  otter  lives  in  holes  in  the  banks  of  streams,  and 
feeds  upon  fish,  frogs,  and  other  small  animals,  Otter 
Creek  river  derived  its  name  from  the  abundance  of 
these  animals,  formerly  found  on  its  banks ; but  at 
present  they  are  seldom  seen  in  the  state.  The  other 
animals  are  small,  and  so  well  known  as  not  to  require 
a particular  description. 

Animals  of  a very  different  kind  once  lived  in  Ver- 
mont, the  fossil  remains  of  which  were  brought  to 
light  in  making  the  Rutland  railroad.  A fossil  ele- 
phant was  found  in  Mount  Holly,  at  an  elevation  of 
1415  feet  above  the  level  of  the  ocean,  and  lying  in 
a bed  of  muck,  near  the  height  of  land  dividing  the 
waters  which  flow  into  Lake  Champlain  from  those 
that  flow  into  Connecticut  river.  These  fossil  bones 
were  pronounced  by  Prof.  Agassiz  to  belong  to  an 
extinct  species  of  elephant.  A fossil  whale  was  found 
in  Charlotte,  60  feet  above  the  level  of  the  lake,  and 
150  feet  above  the  level  of  the  ocean.  This  most  in- 
teresting fossil  is  now  preserved  in  the  Geological 
Museum  at  Montpelier.  The  waters  of  the  ocean 
once  covered  a considerable  part  of  the  valley  of  Lake 
Champlain. 

Questions . 

How  are  quadrupeds  divided?  Where  do  wild  animals  live? 
How  many  kinds  have  been  found  in  Vermont?  Mention  the 
more  important  ones.  What  is  said  respecting  the  moose?  The 
elk?  Deer?  Bear?  Wolf?  Lynx?  Catamount?  Wolver- 
ine? Raccoon?  Fox?  Beaver?  Otter?  How  do  we  learn 
that  animals  of  a different  kind  once  lived  in  Vermont?  What 
can  you  say  of  a fossil  elephant?  Of  a fossel  whale? 
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LESSON  III. 

Domestic  Animals. 

Domestic  Animals  are  those  which  are  reared  by 
man.  On  every  farm  several  kinds  may  be  seen. 
Horses,  cattle,  sheep  and  hogs  are  the  most  numer- 
ous and  important.  Hardly  any  region  is  better 
adapted  to  raising  of  fattening  them  than  this  state. 

The  Dumber  of  horses  in  Vermont  in  1860  was 
67,250  ; milch  cows,  171,698  ; working  oxen,  42,860  ; 
other  cattle,  149,359;  sheep,  721,998;  and  swine, 
49,433.  In  1870  the  number  of  horses  was  65,015  ; 
milch  cows,  180,2  '5;  working  oxen,  27,809;  other 
cattle,  112,741;  sheep,  580,347  ; and  swine,  46,345. 

Many  horses  are  taken  to  Boston,  New  York  and 
other  places  every  year  for  sale.  Large  droves  of 
cattle  are  sent  to  market  yearly  for  beef.  Hogs  also 
in  large  numbers  are  sent  to  market  from  this  state. 
In  most  farm-houses  a dog  and  cat  are  considered 
necessary.  Fowls  are  generally  kept.  Turkeys, 
geese  and  hens  are  often  raised  for  market.  Doves 
are  numerous  Ducks  are  sometimes  kept,  and  occa- 
sionally peacocks  and  Guinea  hens. 

Birds.  Those  which  live  on  the  borders  of  lakes, 
pounds,  rivers  and  swamps,  are  the  goose,  duck,  teal, 
gull,  heion,  coot,  crane,  stork,  snipe,  shelldrake  or 
goosander,  and  loot.  Of  some  of  these  there  are 
several  varieties.  The  birds  of  pray  are  the  eagle, 
hawk  and  owl.  Two  varieties  of  the  eagle  are  found 
in  Vermont,  ten  of  the  hawk,  and  nine  of  the  owl. 

Those  usually  called  singing  birds  are  the  robin, 
thrush, blackbird,  bobolink , bluebird,  yellow  bird,  wren, 
catbird,  springbird,  goldfinch,  and  linnet. 

Other  species  of  birds  are  the  crow,  woodpecker, 
partridge,  blue  jay,  raven,  swallow,  kingfisher,  night 
hawk,  snow-bird,  and  humming-bird.  There  are  sev- 
eral varieties  of  the  woodpecker,  also  of  the  wren, 
sparrow,  swallow,  blackbird,  and  some  others.  The 
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whole  number  of  species  of  birds  in  Vermont,  as  now 
known,  is  between  one  hundred  and  sixty  and  one 
hundred  and  seventy. 

Questions. 

What  animals  are  called  domestic?  Which  are  most  numer- 
ous? How  many  horses  in  Vermont  when  the  census  of  1860 
was  taken?  How  many  cattle?  Sheep?  In  1870?  What  is 
said  respecting  the  cattle  and  horses?  What  other  animals  are 
common?  Which  are  raised  for  market? 

What  birds  live  near  water  or  swampy  land?  Mention  the 
birds  of  prey.  How  many  varieties  of  each  are  there?  What 
are  some  of  the  singing  birds?  Whit  other  birds  can  you  men- 
tion? How  many  species  of  birds  are  found  in  the  state?  Of 
which  are  there  several  kinds? 

LESSON  IV. 

Fish , Serpents , Insects , dec. 

Fish.  There  are  about  fifty  species  of  fish  found 
in  the  lakes,  ponds  and  streams  of  Vermont,  of  which 
the  following  are  the  principal,  viz  : sturgeon,  salmon, 
salmon-trout  or  longe,  trout,  shad,  bass,  pickerel,  pike, 
pout,  minnow,  perch,  dace,  sucker,  eel,  and  lamprey. 
Some  of  these  are  now  seldom  taken,  though  formerly 
abundant.  The  salmon-trout,  or  longe,  in  many  of  the 
ponds  are  very  large,  and  nearly  as  fine  flavored  as 
salmon* 

Serpents.  There  are  few  snakes  in  the  state,  and 
these  are  usually  less  poisonous  than  those  found  in 
warmer  climates.  The  rattlesnake  is  the  only  venom- 
ous kind  in  Vermont,  except  the  whaler-snake,  which 
is  common  near  the  margin  of  Lake  Champlain,  and 
about  the  mouth  of  the  larger  rivers,  and  is  generally 
regarded  as  poisonous. 

The  other  snakes  of  this  state  are  the  chicken- snake  t 
the  black,  ringed,  spotted  neck,  brown,  ribband,  and 
striped  snakes.  Most  of  these  are  harmless.  Only 
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the  striped  snake  is  seen  in  large  numbers,  and  this 
is  perfectly  harmless.  Rattlesnakes  are  found  in  but 
a few  towns,  and  only  in  the  south  part  of  the  state. 

Amphibious  Reptiles,  or  such  as  can  live  both  in 
air  and  water,  are  common,  viz:  turtles  or  tortoises, 
frogs,  toads,  and  salamanders,  sometimes  known  as 
lizards. 

Of  the  tortoise  five  varieties  are  found  in  the  state  ; 
of  the  frog  eight  varieties  ; of  the  toad  three  ; and  of 
the  salamander  eight  or  nine. 

Frogs  are  able  to  live  a long  time  without  air.  They 
have  been  found  in  the  heart  of  trees,  in  solid  rocks, 
and  deep  in  the  solid  earth.  In  Windsor,  Castleton, 
Bur  lington,  and  Bridgewater,  it  is  said  they  have  been 
dug  from  the  earth  at  a depth  of  from  five  or  six  to 
more  than  thirty  feet  below  the  surface.  After  being 
a few  minutes  in  the  warm  air,  they  appeared  as  active 
as  any,  although  they  had  perhaps  been  buried  ever 
since  the  flood. 

Insects.  These  are  more  numerous  than  any  other 
division  of  the  animal  kingdom.  The  number  of  known 
species  of  insects  in  New  England  is  above  three 
thousand,  most  of  which  are  found  in  Vermont.  The 
spider  is  usually  called  an  insect,  though  differing  in 
many  respects  from  others.  There  are  about  one 
hundred  varieties  of  spiders. 

Most  insects  are  subject  to  several  changes  of  form. 
The  more  common  insects  are  the  fly,  honey-bee, 
bumblebee,  hornet,  wasp,  butterfly,  grasshopper, 
cricket,  beetle,  mosquito,  and  moth.  There  are  also 
very  many  bugs  and  worms,  which  are  everywhere 
seen  in  the  warm  season.  Every  child  should  make  a 
collection  of  insects,  and  thus  commence  a cabinet  of 
natural  history. 

Questions. 

How  many  varieties  offish  are  there  in  Vermont?  Name  the 
principal  kinds?  What  of  their  abundance?  What  is  said  of 
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serpents?  What  of  the  rattlesnake?  Water-snake?  What 
other  kinds  are  mentioned?  What  is  the  most  common  snake? 
What  are  amphibious  animals?  Mention  those  commonly 
found  in  this  state.  How  many  species  of  each  are  there? 
What  interesting  facts  respecting  frogs?  What  is  said  of  the 
number  of  insects?  How  many  species  are  found  in  New  Eng- 
land? Name  some  of  the  most  common.  What  can  yon  say. 
about  the  spider?  How  many  varieties  are  there? 

LESSON  V. 

Geology . 

Igneous  Rocks.  Geology  treats  of  the  structure 
of  the  earth,  the  materials  of  which  it  is  composed, 
the  changes  that  have  taken  place  and  are  taking 
place  in  it,  and  the  agencies  that  produce  them. 

Geological  changes  are  now  taking  place.  The 
most  violent  changes  are  produced  by  earthquakes 
and  volcanos.  Volcai  ic  peaks  are  rapidly  made  higher 
and  larger,  and  occasionally  islands  are  formed  ot  the 
material  thrown  from  the  crater  of  a volcano.  The 
general  name  of  this  substance  is  lava,  but  the  differ- 
ent varieties  are  called  basalt,  trachyte,  obsidian, 
scoria,  ashes,  &c.  Much  of  the  lava  recent  formed 
resembles  the  cinders  of  a blacksmiths’s  forge.  All 
volcanic  rocks  are  unstratified,  and  are  called  igneous 
rocks.  Most  of  the  islands  on  the  borders  of  the 
Pacific  Ocean,  ana  man}7  in  the  more  central  portions, 
— as  the  Sandwich  Islands, — are  of  igneous  origin, 
and  are  composed  principally  of  volcanic  rocks. 

In  August,  1831,  an  island  was  suddenly  formed  in 
the  Mediterranean  Sea,  between  the  island  of  Sicily 
and  the  coast  of  Africa.  It  was  called  Graham  island. 
It  remained  only  a few  months,  being  swept  away  by 
the  sea,  and  now  the  water  has  considerable  depth 
where  the  volcanic  island  was. 

In  Vermont  there  are  no  volcanic  mountains,  but 
volcanic  or  igneous  rocks  are  occasionally  found 
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They  occur  in  dikes  that  fill  the  cracks  or  fissures  in 
the  original  rocks.  These  dikes  are  quite  abundant 
in  some  parts  of  the  Champlain  valley,  especially  in 
Shelburne.  They  are  also  found  on  the  northern  part 
of  Dorset,  or  Eolus  mountain.  The  basalt  forming 
these  dikes  is  of  a grayish  black  color,  and  closely 
resembles  that  which  forms  the  Giant’s  Causeway  in 
Ireland. 

The  central  portions  of  the  Giant’s  Causeway,  con- 
sisting of  the  basaltic  columns,  have  been  laid  open 
by  the  waves  that  have  worn  away  the  outer  portions 
of  the  deposit.  Were  deep  excavations  made  into 
some  of  the  large  basaltic  dikes  of  Eolus  mountain, 
they  would  probably  present  a columnar  structure 
similar  to  that  ot  the  Giant’s  Causeway. 

Basallic  dikes  in  Vermont  are  often  mistaken  for 
veins  of  silver,  copper,  or  iron  ore,  but  they  are  of 
no  value. 

The  matter  forming  them  was  forced  into  the  rock 
fissures  from  the  fused  or  plastic  material  beneath  the 
crust  of  the  earth.  Lava  of  existing  volcanos  is 
often  forced  into  crevices  or  fissures  in  a similar 
manner.  By  the  crust  of  the  earth  is  meant  the  shell 
or  outside  coating  that  extends  entirely  around  the 
earth.  This  rock  crust  is  supposed  to  be  from  forty 
to  sixty  miles  in  thickness.  The  increase  of  tempera- 
ture is  about  one  degree  for  every  fifty  feet  of  de- 
scent into  the  earth.  With  this  increase  of  tempera- 
ture, all  mineral  substances  would  be  melted  at  the 
depth  of  about  forty-five  miles.  Volcanic  craters  ex- 
tend down  to  this  fused  mass  which  forms  the  central 
portions  of  the  earth,  and  serve  as  safety  valves  or 
vents  through  which  the  lava,  gases  and  surplus 
matter  escape.  In  the  Green  Mountain  range  there 
are  but  few  igneous  rocks,  and  in  the  entire  state 
they  form  but  a small  proportion  of  the  rocky  crust. 
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Questions . 

What  does  geology  teach?  Ai*e  geological  * changes  now 
taking  place?  How  are  the  most  violent  changes  in  the  earth 
produced?  Give  examples.  What  is  lava?  What  is  the  ap- 
pearance of  newly-formed  lava?  To  what  class  of  rocks  does 
it  belong?  In  what  portion  of  the  earth  are  igneous  rocks 
abundant?  What  is  said  of  Graham  island?  Are  the  moun- 
tains of  Vermont  of  volcanic  origin?  In  what  are  the  igneous 
rocks  found?  What  are  dikes?  What  is  the  color  of  the  basalt 
forming  them,  and  what  does  it  resemble?  What  do  ignorant 
people  often  suppose  these  dikes  to  be?  Where  did  the  mate- 
rial forming  them  come  from?  Does  the  lava  from  active  vol- 
canos form  dikes?  What  is  meant  by  crust  of  the  earth?  How 
thick  is  it?  How  is  this  known?  How  deep  are  craters?  Are 
igneous  rocks  numerous  in  Vermont? 

LESSON  VI. 

Aqueous  or  Sedimentary  Rocks. 

In  the  last  lesson  it  was  said  that  the  waves  had 
worn  away  some  of  the  basaltic  rocks  in  the  north  of 
Ireland.  The  sediment  carried  by  the  water  from 
these  would  ultimately  settle  at  the  bottom  ot  the  sea 
and  become  a rock.  This  kind  ot  rock  is  called  an 
aqueous  or  sedimentary  rock,  because  it  is  formed  by 
water  out  of  the  sediment  of  other  rocks.  It  is  also 
called  a stratified  rock,  because  it  is  formed  of  sheets, 
layers  or  strata.  Most  of  the  rocks  in  Yrermont  are 
stratified.  Very  few  of  them,  however,  lie  horizontal, 
as  when  they  were  first  deposited,  but  are  tilted  upon 
their  edges  at  various  angles.  The  strata  usually  run 
nearly  north  and  south,  and  incline  or  dip  to  the  east 
and  west. 

All  rocks  crumble  and  are  worn  away  more  or  less 
by  being  frozen  and  thawed,  and  bv  being  long  ex- 
posed to  rains,  wind,  ice  and  running  water.  Some 
of  the  particles  from  the  rocks  are  carried  by  streams 
to  the  sea  and  form  rocks  at  the  bottom;  others  help 
to  form  earths  and  soils.  If  lime  enters  into  the  com- 
position of  rocks  they  are  gradually  decomposer!  and 
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the  soil  is  enriched  thereby.  Such  rocks  are  called 
calciferou s.  By  reference  to  the  geological  map  of 
the  state,  it  will  be  seen  that  most  of  the  rocks  east 
of  the  Green  Mountains  are  calcilerous  mica- schist, 
or  slate.  In  this  formation  are  beds  of  impure  lime- 
stone, that  became  decomposed,  the  lime  washing  out 
and  fertilizing  the  ground,  the  remainder  forming  a 
sandy  or  siPcious  soil. 

West  of  the  Green  Mountains,  carbonate  of  lime  is 
abundant,  and  forms  a large  proportion  of  the  rocks. 
When  it  is  pure,  of  a granular  structure,  and  can  be 
obtained  in  sound  blocks,  it  is  white  marble.  Exten- 
sive deposits  of  white  marble  and  valuable  quarries 
are  found  in  Rutland,  Dorset,  Danby,  Brandon,  Mid- 
dlebury,  &c. 

When  impurities  enter  into  the  composition  of  mar- 
ble, it  is  not  white.  If  silex  is  united  with  the  lime 
it  forms  a hard  marble,  like  that  found  at  Sutherland 
Falls  and  at  East  Dorset.  Such  marble  is  more  dura- 
ble for  monuments  than  the  pure  white  variety.  But 
the  latter  is  more  valuable  than  the  clouded  varieties 
for  statuary,  mantel-pieces,  and  many  other  uses. 

In  Colclester,  Georgia,  St.  Albans  and  Swanton, 
there  is  a variety  of  reddish  marble  that  is  very  beau- 
tiful when  polished.  It  is  much  harder  than  white 
marble,  and  on  that  account  is  more  expensive  and 
has  been  but  little  used  A beautiful  dove-colered 
variety,  mottled  with  white,  is  fouud  in  Plymouth. 
Serpentine,  which  is  sometimes  called  Verd  Antique 
Marble,  is  quite  abundant,  and  is  usually  found  near 
the  eastern  base  of  the  Green  Mountains.  Quarries 
of  it  have  been  worked  at  Proctorsville  and  Roxbury. 

From  the  fine-grained,  compact  varieties  of  lime- 
stone in  Georgia,  Colchester  and  Whiting,  large  quan- 
tities of  lime  are  obtained  and  sent  to  all  parts  of  New 
England. 

There  are  three  large  deposits  of  clay  slate  in  Ver- 
mont. Argillaceous  or  clay  slate  may  be  known  by 
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its  giving  out  the  odor  of  clay  when  breathed  upon. 
Clay  slate  extends  along  the  Connecticut  river  valley, 
from  Waterford  to  Brattleboro,  and  thence  to  Guil- 
ford in  which  last  town  the  first,  quarries  in  the  state 
were  opened  and  worked  for  roofing  slate.  The  slate 
in  this  formation  is  nearly  black.  Another  deposit  of 
black  clay  slate  is  found  near  the  central  part  of  the 
state,  extending  from  Randolph,  through  Northfield 
and  Montpelier,  to  the  valley  of  lake  Memphregog. 
At  Northfield  there  are  several  valuable  quarries  from 
which  roofing  slate  is  obtained.  In  Castleton,  Fair- 
haven  and  Poultney  there  are  quarries  from  which 
immense  quantities  of  purple  and  green  roofing  slate 
are  obtained. 

A greenish  kind  of  rock,  called  talcose  slate,  forms 
the  northern  portion  of  the  Green  Mountain  range. 
This  rock  may  be  known  by  its  unctuous  or  greasy 
appearance  when  reduced  to  powder.  The  southern 
portion  of  the  Green  Mountain  range  is  made  up  of 
a much  harder  variety  of  rock,  called  gneiss,  which 
has  the  appearance  of  statified  granite.  It  is  an  in- 
teresting fact  that  the  soft  rock,  in  the  northern  part 
of  the  Green  Mountain  range  is  cut  asunder  by  deep 
valleys  through  which  the  Missisquoi,  Lamoille  and 
Winooski  rivers  flow,  while  the  hard  gneiss  in  the 
southern  portion  forms  an  unbroken  ridge  nearly  or 
quite  its  entire  length. 


Questions. 

What  is  a sedimentary  rock?  What  is  a stratified  rock? 
Are  stratified  or  unstratified  rocks  most  abundant  in  Vermont? 
How  do  the  strata  usually  run?  Mention  some  of  the  agencies 
that  wear  away  or  crumble  rocks  that  are  exposed.  What  be- 
comes of  the  particles  that  are  worn  off  or  crumble  from  rooks? 
What  is  the  effect  of  lime  in  the  composition  of  rocks?  What 
are  rocks  partly  composed  of  lime  called?  Do  rocks  upon  both 
sides  of  the  Green  Mountain  range  contain  lime?  Of  what  is 
white  marble  composed?  In  what  towns  is  it  quarried?  What 
effect  has  si  lex  in  the  composition  of  marble?  Where  is  the 
reddish  marble  found?  Where  the  dove-colored?  What  is  s lid 
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of  serpentine?  From  whence  is  most  of  the  quicklime  sent  to 
market  from  Vermont  obtained?  How  is  argillaceous  slate 
known?  What  is  said  of  the  most  eastern  deposit  of  it?  What 
is  said  of  that  near  the  central  part  of  the  state?  In  what  towns 
are  the  purple  and  green  varieties  found?  Of  what  kind  of 
rock  is  the  northern  portion  of  the  Green  Mountains  formed? 
The  southern  portion?  How  is  the  face  of  the  country  affected 
by  the  rock  formations? 

LESSON  VII. 

Paleozoic  Bocks. 

In  addition  to  the  rocks  described  in  the  two  pre- 
ceding lessons,  there  is  still  another  variety,  called 
fossiliferous  or  paleozoic  rocks.  These  are  sediment- 
ary, and  those  in  Vermont  usually  contain  lime.  In 
the  strata  are  fossils  which  are  petrified  forms  of 
plants  and  animals  that  existed  on  the  earth  and  in 
the  sea  at  the  time  these  rocks  were  being  deposited. 

The  rocks  in  the  middle  and  eastern  parts  of  the 
state  contain  no  fossils,  but  many  of  those  in  the 
Champlain  valley  are  fossiliferous.  The  fossils  consist 
principally  of  shells,  zoophytes,  or  corals,  and  crusta- 
ceans, that  lived  in  the  sea  during  the  earlier  periods 
of  the  earth's  history. 

None  of  the  species  of  coral  or  shell-fish  imbedded 
in  the  silurean  rock  of  the  Champlain  valley  are  now 
found  living  on  the  earth.  More  than  two  hundred 
different  species  of  shells  have  been  found  in  these 
rocks.  Specimens  of  these  may  be  seen  in  the  State 
Cabinet  at  Montpelier.  Most  of  these  fossils  are 
limestone,  similar  to  the  rock  in  which  they  are 
imbedded. 

There  is  another  class  of  fossils,  not  as  old  as  those 
before  mentioned,  which  are  not  stone,  but  which  re- 
tain more  of  their  original  characteristics.  To  this 
class  belongs  a deposit  of  lignite,  or  brown  coal,  found 
in  Brandon,  in  the  midst  of  kaolin,  or  white  -clay. 
This  lignite  is  formed  of  a vegetable  matter,  and  con- 
tains portions  of  trees  that  retain  their  woody  fiber, 
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and  “ fruits,”  or  the  seeds  of  plants  or  trees,  unlike 
any  no w found  in  this  country.  Many  of  the  “ fruits  ” 
resemble  nutmegs,  others  look  some  like  chestnuts, 
and  others  resemble  sunflower  seeds,  &c.*  Marine 
shells  are  found  in  clay  beds  in  the  Champlain  valley, 
oftentimes  two  or  three  miles  from  the  lake,  and  some- 
times one  hundred  and  fifty  feet  above  it.  A large 
deposit  of  marine  shells  was  found  near  the  center  of 
the  town  of  Swanton,  as  the  railroad  was  being  made 
through  that  town. 

In  1849,  the  skeleton  of  a whale  was  found  in  Char- 
lotte, bj  those  who  were  making  excavations  for  the 
Rutland  and  Burlington  Railroad  in  that  town.  This 
skeleton  is  wired  together,  and  is  on  exhibition  in  the 
State  Cabinet.  The  bones  were  imbedded  in  clay 
eight  feet  below  the  surface  of  the  gronnd.  Marine 
shells  were  mixed  with  this  clay.  The  skeleton, 
which  was  about  fourteen  feet  in  length,  was  sixty 
feet  above  Lake  Champlain,,  and  one  hundred  and  fifty 
feet  above  tide-water.  This  elevation  above  the 
ocean,  and  the  eight  feet  in  thickness  of  sediment 
that  accumulated  above  the  whale  before  the  waters 
subsided,  prove  conclusively  that  long  periods  of  time 
have  elapsed  since  that  whale  sported  in  what  was 
then  a portion  of  the  ocean. 

It  may  be  proper  to  remark  in  this  connection  that 
the  whole  of  Vermont  has,  at  a comparatively  recent 
period  in  the  earth’s  history,  been  covered  with  water. 
On  MansKeld  mountain,  the  highest  land  in  the  state, 
and  at  numerous  other  places,  the  rocks  are  worn  off 
and  oftentimes  scratched  or  striated  by  icebergs  borne 
from  northern  latitudes  by  ocean  currents.  Were  the 
beds  of  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  oceans  elevated  above 
tide-water,  the  rocks  upon  their  bottom  would  present 
a similar  appearance  and  show  where  icebergs  had 
been  stranded  or  forced  along  by  strong  oceanic 
currents. 


* For  further  description  of  these  interesting  fossils,  see  “ Geology  of 
Vermont.”  Pages  226  to  334,  712,  and  813. 
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Numerous  terraces  also  attest  the  fact  Vermont  has 
been  submerged  since  the  Green  Mountain  range  was 
formed. 

In  Burlington  and  several  other  places  in  the  state, 
large  trees  and  beds  of  vegetable  matter  have  been 
found  at  considerable  depth  in  the  earth  ; but  they 
differ  from  those  found  at  Brandon,  being  of  more  re- 
cent age  and  belonging  to  existing  species. 

Beds  of  peat  and  marl  also  abound  in  the  state. 
The  peat  is  formed  mainly  of  moss  that  has  become 
decomposed,  and  the  marl  is  composed  principally  of 
fragments  of  fresh-water  shells.  Although  many  of 
these  beds  are  of  great  age,  yet  they  are  being  aug- 
mented by  the  growth  and  deposits  of  moss  and 
shells  that  are  annually  made. 

Interesting  fossils  have  been  obtained  from  peat 
beds.  In  one  near  “ Summit  ” Station  in  Mount  Holly, 
two  tusks,  a to'  th,  and  several  bones  of  an  elephant 
were  found.  A tusk  was  found  in  a peat  bed  in  Rich- 
mond, and  one  also  in  Brattleboro.  The  one  from 
Brattleboro  and  one  from  Mount  Holly  are  in  the  State 
Cabinet.  The  one  found  in  Richmond  is  in  the  Cabi- 
net of  the  University  at  Burlington. 

Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  the  condition  of  the  earth 
now  is  . quite  unlike  what  it  was  when  elephants 
roamed  through  the  forests,  or  whales  lived  in  the 
waters  that  covered  what  is  now  known  as  Vermont. 
As  we  look  back  through  the  past  to  the  time  when 
“ the  earth  was  without  form  and  void/’  and  note  the 
changes  and  progress  that  have  been  made,  we  per- 
ceive the  necessity  tor  an  eternity  of  time  and  a Being 
of  infinite  wisdom  to  institue  laws  for  the  guidance 
and  government  of  this  great  and  incomprehensible 
chain  of  events. 


Questions . 

What  are  fossil iferous  rocks?  What  are  fossils?  In  what 
part  of  Vermont  are  the  fossil  iferous  rocks  found?  Of  what  do 
the  fossils  consist?  Are  living  species  of  these  now  found? 
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Were  species  of  shell-fish  numerous  when  the  Silurian  rocks 
were  being  deposited?  Of  what  are  these  fossils  composed? 
Have  all  organized  remains,  called  fossils,  changed  to  stone? 
Mention  an  instance  that  occurs  in  Brandon?  Wh  it  are  marine 
shells?  Where  are  they  found  in  Vermont?  What  is  said  of 
the  whale’s  skeleton  found  in  Charlotte.  Has  Vermont  been 
under  water  since  the  Green  Mountains  were  formed?  What 
is  the  evidence  of  this?  What  is  said  of  buried  trees  and  other 
vegetable  matter?  What  are  peat  and  marl?  What  is  said  of 
the  fossils  found  in  peat  beds?  What  conclusions  respecting 
the  former  condition  and  the  age  of  the  earth  must  follow  these 
investigations? 


LESSON  VIII. 

Mineralogy . 

Mineralogy  treats  of  the  peculiar  charcteristics, 
properties  and  classification  of  all  inorganic  or  min- 
eral substances.  When  mineral  substances  contain 
metals  they  are  called  ores.  Gold,  and  such  other 
metals  as  are  not  obtained  from  ores,  but  are  found 
pure,  are  called  native  minerals.  Native  gold  is  found 
in  Vermont  in  several  places.  It  is  usually  found  in 
gravel  that  has  been  formed  out  of  the  disintegrated 
quartz  veins  and  other  rocks,  comprised  in  the  talcose 
slate  formation. 

Silver  is  also  found  in  connection  with  several  small 
veins  of  lead  ore,  but  probably  neither  gold,  silver, 
or  lead  will  ever  be  found  in  sufficient  quantities  in 
Vermont  to  pay  the  expenses  incurred  in  working 
the  mines.  Copper  ore  is  quite  abundant  in  the  state, 
and  several  valuable  mines  have  already  been  opened, 
among  which  may  be  named  those  at  Vershire,  Corinth 
and  Strafford.  Several  beds  of  iron  ore,  called  hem- 
atite, occur  in  the  state,  and  have  been  worked  in 
Brandon,  Pittsford,  YVallingford,  Bennington  and 
Plymouth.  The  quality  of  the  ore  is  good,  but  the 
quantity  and  the  facilities  for  mining  it  are  not  suffi- 
cient to  enable  the  owners  to  compete  successfully 
with  those  owning  larger  deposits  that  are  more  easily 
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worked:  A large  vein  of  the  sulphret  of  iron  is 

found  in  Strafford,  from  which  immense  quantities  of 
copperas  or  sulphate  of  iron  have  been  made. 

In  addition  to  the  foregoing,  there  is  a great  variety 
of  non-metallic  minerals  in  the  state.  Quartz  and 
feld-spar  are  very  abundant.  These  with  mica  united 
together  form  granite.  In  connection  with  the  de- 
posits of  serpentine  and  soapstone  there  may  usually 
be  found  specimens  of  actynoiite,  asbestos,  amian- 
thus, bitter-spar  or  rhomb-spar,  chlorite  and  talc. 

Associated  with  the  beds  of  hematite  may  be  found 
yellow  ochre,  and  occasionally  umber,  kaolin,  lignite, 
the  different  varieties  of  manganese,  &c.  Calcite  and 
the  various  kinds  of  calcareous  spar  are  found  in  con- 
nection with  limestone  or  marble.  Calcareous  tufa, 
formed  of  lime  and  magnesia,  is  found  around  springs, 
that  deposit  these  substances,  as  those  at  Clarendon, 
Williamstown,  &c. 

Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  minerals  like  specimens 
in  the  vegetable  kingdom,  often  occur  in  groups,  or 
are  associated  together,  as  though  some  special  law 
was  enforced  at  the  time  of  their  formation,  which 
determined  the  pi  ace  they  should  occupy. 


Questions . 

Of  wh  it  does  mineralogy  treat  ? Wh  it  are  ores?  What  are 
native  metals?  What  native  metal  is  found  in  Vermont?  Where 
is  it  usually  found?  Is  silver  found  in  the  state?  Is  the  min- 
ing of  gold  or  silver  in  Vermont  likely  to  be  profitable?  What 
is  said  of  copper?  Iron  ore?  Where  and  from  what  is  cop- 
peras made?  What  are  non-metallic  minerals?  What  are  the 
mineral  substances  that  form  granite?  What  minerals  are  found 
usually  associated  with  serpentine  and  soapstone?  With  hem- 
atite? With  limestone?  What  is  formed  by  spring  water  con- 
taining lime  and  magnesia? 


PART  III. 


CIVIL  HISTORY  OF  VERMONT. 


INTRODUCTION. 

The  children  aud  youth  of  Vermont  should  be  fur- 
nished with  the  means  of  becoming  acquainted  with 
the  history  of  their  native  state.  No  subject  will,  it 
is  believed,  excite  greater  attention  if  properly  pre- 
sented. Various  treatises  on  this  subject  have  been 
published  Some  of  these,  though  prepared  with  dis- 
tinguished ability,  were  not  adapted  to  meet  the  wants 
of  the  young,  Had  it  been  otherwise,  those  works 
are  now  accessible  to  but  a few  in  primary  schools. 
A new  treatise  is  therefore  demanded.  In  the  follow- 
ing lessons  the  most  important  events  are  narrated,  as 
nearly  as  practicable  in  the  order  in  which  they  oc- 
curred. The  trials  and  sufferings  of  the  early  inhab- 
itants are  detailed  sufficiently  to  show  how  much  the 
present  generation  is  indebted  to  them. 

The  fact  that  Vermont  was,  for  many  years,  an  in- 
dependent government,  and  that  this  position  was 
honorably  maintained,  fully  shows  that  our  fathers 
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were  men  of  no  ordinary  energy,  talent  and  persever- 
ance. Their  memory  should  be  sacredly  cherished 
by  every  descendant. 


LESSON  I. 

Indians  were  formerly  owners  of  the  soil,  and  the 
inhabitants  of  this  tract  of  country.  Here  they 
sported  in  the  valleys,  hunted  on  the  mountains,  or 
glided  swiftly  over  the  waters  in  their  bark  canoes. 
They  lived  in  huts,  slightly  built,  which  they  often 
left,  as  a prospect  of  taking  game  or  fish  excited  them 
to  change  their  place  of  abode. 

They  were  a different  race  of  men  from  us,  and  had 
nothing  about  them  which  appeared  like  civilization. 
They  were  wild  men,  and  sought  to  obtain  only  those 
things  which  were  most  necessary  to  sustain  life. 
They  employed  themselves  in  hunting,  fishing,  and 
war.  Their  food  consisted  of  the  flesh  of  wild  ani- 
mals and  fish,  with  a few  articles  which  they  cultivated, 
such  as  corn,  beans,  &c.  They  clothed  themselves 
chiefly  with  the  skins  of  animals.  Government  with 
them  was  simple  but  efficient.  The  old  men  were 
their  counselors.  Laws  were  made  in  a public  meet- 
ing, and  instead  of  being  written  on  paper,  were 
recorded  in  the  memory.  A sachem  or  chief  was  the 
head  of  each  tribe.  He  led  them  to  war,  and  directed 
them  when  hunting,  and  governed  them  at  all  times. 

A tribe  known  as  the  Iroquois  owned  the  land  in 
the  west  part  of  Vermont,  and  once  had  numerous 
habitations  on  the  lake  and  on  the  rivers  that  flow  in- 
to it.  Indians  from  the  Cossuck  and  St.  Francis  tribes 
frequented  other  parts,  rather  as  hunting  ground  than 
as  a place  of  permanent  residence.  It  is  not  known 
that  any  white  person  ever  visited  Vermont  earlier 
than  the  year  1609,  when  Samuel  Champlain  came  up 
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the  Sorel  river,  and  examined  the  lake,  which  he 
called  by  his  own  name. 

Champlain  and  his  party  were  attacked  by  Indians, 
but,  by  the  aid  of  fire-arms,  killed  their  chiefs  and 
terrified  the  others.  He  returned  safely  from  his  im- 
portant tour  of  discovery,  and  published  a map  of  the 
lake.  War  parties  of  French,  Indians  and  the  Eng- 
lish, frequently  passed  up  and  down  the  lake  for  many 
years.  A.  fort  was  built  on  Isle  La  Motte  in  1665. 
From  this  fort,  called  St.  Anne,  an  important  expedi- 
tion, under  De  Tracy,  proceeded  against  the  Mohawks, 
October  3d,  1666. 

A party  of  French  and  Indians  started  from  Mon- 
treal, Canada,  in  January,  1690,  for  the  purpose  of 
attacking  Schenectady,  in  the  province  of  New  York. 
The  party  passed  up  Lake  Champlain,  and  with  great 
energy  persevered  through  deep  snows,  and  at  length 
arrived  at  Schenectady  on  the  8th  of  February.  The 
inhabitants  were  ignorant  ol  their  danger  till  they 
found  an  enemy  before  nearly  every  house.  A horrid 
massacre  ensued.  The  terrified  inhabitants,  awak- 
ened from  sleep,  met  the  tomahawk  of  the  invaders  ; 
and  those  who  escaped  this  soon  saw  the  whole  town 
enveloped  in  flames.  Sixty  were  killed,  and  thirty- 
seven  were  taken  prisoners.  Others,  in  attempting 
to  flee' to  Albany,  suffered  extremely  by  the  severity 
of  the  weather.  Twenty-five  of  these  lost  one  or 
more  of  their  limbs.  The  inhabit  ants  of  Albany  were 
terrified  by  the  news.  Some  thought  it  best  to  de- 
stroy the  town  and  escape  down  the  river  ; but  Coh 
Schuyler  succeeded  in  rallying  the  citizens  for  de- 
fense, and  a party  of  horsemen  soon  set  off  lor  Schen- 
ectady. But,  believing  the  enemy  too  strong  for  their 
numbers,  they  did  not  attack  them  : and  the  French 
and  Indians  withdrew  to  Canada  with  their  prisoners, 
and  forty  horses  laden  with  spoils. 

Commissioners  of  several  colonies,  appointed  to 
concert  measures  for  the  general  safety,  met  in  New 
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York  in  May  following.  They  Revised  a plan  for  cap- 
turing Canada,  as  the  only  ground  of  safety  to  the 
infant  colonies.  One  party  was  organized  under  Sir 
William  Phipps,  to  attack  Quebec  ; and  another  under 
command  of  John  Winthrop,  aided  by  Iroquois  In- 
dians, was  to  pass  by  way  of  Lake  Champlain  to 
attack  Montreal.  The  former  expedition  proved  un- 
successful, and  the  latter  was  abandoned  on  account 
of  the  lateness  of  the  season,  and  the  refusal  of  the 
Iroquois  to  join  it. 

An  expedition,  under  the  authority  of  Governor 
Liesler,  was  sent  to  the  mouth  of  Otter  Creek,  April 
1st,  1690,  under  the  command  of  Captain  Jacobus 
D’Narm,  who  built  a little  stone  fort  at  Chimney 
Poiat,  in  the  present  town  of  Addison. 

Tn  English  war  party  against  the  French  passed 
through  Lake  Champlain,  under  command  of  Captain 
John  Sci  uyler,  in  August,  1691.  Many  of  this  party 
were  Mohawk  Indians.  The  party  went  as  far  as 
Laprairie,  opposite  Montreal,  and  burned  buildings, 
killed  many  cattle,  killed  six  of  the  enemy,  and  took 
nineteen  prisoners,  and  then  returned,  calling  on 
their  way  at  the  stone  fort  at  Chimney  Point. 

A treaty  of  peace  between  England  and  France  in 
1697  checked  for  a short  time  the  hostilities  carried 
on  between  the  French  and  Engl  ish  colonies.  But 
war  was  again  declared  in  Europe  in  1702,  and  the 
frontier  settlements  in  this  country  again  suffered 
exceedingly. 

A party  of  some  three  hundred  from  Canada,  in  the 
winter  of  1704,  passed  up  the  lake  to  the  mouth  of 
the  Winooski  river,  and  following  up  that  stream,  and 
down  White  river,  made  their  way  to  the  Connecticut 
river,  and  down  on  the  ice  to  the  vicinity  of  Deer- 
field, Mass.  The  people  there  had  no  knowledge  of 
the  presence  of  an  enemy,  till  they  were  attacked  on 
the  29th  of  February.  They  rallied  aud  made  a 
vigorous  defense,  but  weie  overpowered  by  numbers. 
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Forty-seven  were  slain,  and  the  rest  captured.  The 
village  was  burned  after  being  plundered.  One  of 
the  prisoners  carried  to  Canada  from  Deerfield,  was 
the  Rev.  John  Williams,  whose  great  grandson, 
Charles  K.  Williams,  became  one  of  the  governors  of 
Vermont.  The  territory  of  Vermont  was  passed  over 
by  war  parties  for  a long  time  before  any  permanent 
settlements  were  made  in  it.  Many  other  attempts 
to  capture  Canada  were  made  between  1709  and 
1712.  The  attempt  in  1709  failed  through  great 
mortality  in  the  army,  and  the  neglect  of  Great  Brit- 
ain to  furnish  an  adequate  fleet  to  attack  and  capture 
Quebec.  An  expedition  was  fitted  out  in  1710  against 
the  French  at  Acadia.  The  success  of  this  encour- 
aged another  expedition  against  Quebec  and  Montreal. 
A fleet  sailed  from  Boston,  July  30,  1711,  to  attack 
Quebec,  nut  encountered  a fearful  storm  just  as  it  was 
entering  the  St.  Lawrence  river.  Eight  of  the  ves- 
sels were  wrecked,  and  more  than  a thousand  men 
perished  by  the  calamity.  An  army  collected  to 
march  against  Montreal,  had  just  started  from  Albany 
when  news  of  the  dreadful  calamity  to  the  fleet  reached 
it.  and  the  army  at  once  returned  and  was  disbanded. 
,xvfhe  faiiu/e  of  this  third  attempt  tor  the  conquest 
of  Canada,  left  the  frontiers  still  exposed  to  all  the 
fearful  ravages  of  Indian  warfare.  Peace  was,  how- 
ever, restored  soon  after  the  preceding  events,  and 
the  colonies  had  a brief  season  of  respite.  But  though 
England  and  France  had  made  peace,  the  Indians,  who 
were  jealous  of  the  growing  power  of  the  colonies, 
were  easily  excited  by  French  emissaries  sent  among 
them,  to  engage  in  war  with  the  colonies  of  New 
England  : and  from  1720  to  1724  a terrible  warfare 
was  carried  on. 

Norridgewock,  in  the  present  state  of  Maine,  was 
attacked  by  the  English.  The  Jesuit  missionary 
Rasies  and  eighty  ot  the  Indians  were  killed,  and 
the  town  destroyed.  This  and  other  things  dis- 
heartened the  Indians,  and  a longer  period  of  peace 
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ensued  than  had  been  known  for  many  years.  A fort 
was  built  in  Brattleboro  in  1724,  called  Dummer,  and 
a settlement  was  commenced  on  the  “ Dummer  Mead- 
ows,??  by  John,  Thomas  and  David  Sargeant,  Jr., 
Nathan  Willard,  John  Alexander,  Fairbank  Moore 
and  son,  John  Arms  and  Samuel  Wells.  John  Sar- 
geant was  the  first  white  person  born  in  the  state. 
The  fort  was  soon  attacked  by  the  Indians,  and  sev- 
eral of  these  early  settlers  were  killed  or  carried  into 
captivity.  In  1730  the  French  built  a fort  at  Chimney 
Point  in  Addison,  and  some  families  settled  near.  In 
1739  John  Harney,  James  Washburn,  and  Joseph 

Eddv  commenced  a settlement  at  Westminster.  How 

%/ 

long  it  was  continued  is  unknown. 

A settlement  was  commenced  at  Putney  in  1742  or 
’43,  by  a few  men  who  built  a fort  on  the  “ Great 
Meadow,”  but  abandoned  it  at  the  commencement  of 
the  French  war,  which  soon  followed. 

Bridgman’s  fort  and  Sartwell’s  fort,  in  Vernon, 
were  built  soon  after  that  time.  Bridgman’s  fort  was 
attacked  by  the  Indians  June  24th,  1746,  but  after 
killing  one  or  two  of  the  inhabitants  they  were  re- 
pulsed. During  the  year  1747,  the  Indians  captured 
the  forts,  killed  several  of  the  inhabitants,  and  carried 
others  into  captivity. 

A settlement  was  begun  at  Rockingham  in  1753, 
by  Joel  Bigelow,  Simeon  Knight  and  Moses  Wright. 
In  1 ? 54,  the  settlement  at  Putney  was  re-commenced 
by  John  Perry,  Michael  Gilson  and  Philip  Alexander. 
It  is  supposed  that  this  settlement  was  never  aban- 
doned. These  were  almost  the  only  attempts  at 
settlement  in  Vermont,  made  for  a large  number  of 
years.  This  is  accounted  for  by  the  location  and 
condition  of  the  tract  of  country  now  constituting 
Vermont,  lying  as  it  did  between  provinces  owned 
by  England  and  France,  which  with  their  Indian  allies, 
were  engaged  in  almost  constant  warfare.  But  when 
Canada  was  ceded  to  the  English,  in  the  year  1760, 
the  danger  in  a great  measure  ceased,  and  the  state 
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was  afterward  rapidly  settled.  In  1760  a settlement 
was  begun  at  Guilford,  which  in  a few  years  became 
the  most  populous  place  in  the  state.  Bennington 
was  settled  in  1761.  Other  towns  were  settled  and 
population  increased  so  that  in  April,  1765,  there  were 
about  a hundred  families  between  the  Connecticut 
river  and  the  Green  Mountains.  The  increase  after 
that  was  rapid,  and  in  1776  there  were  900  men  capa- 
ble of  bearing  arms,  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  state. 

Questions. 

Who  were  the  former  owners  and  inhabitants  of  Vermont? 
What  is  said  of  their  dwellings?  Of  their  civilization?  What 
were  their  employments?  What  was  their  common  food?  Their 
clothing?  How  were  laws  made  and  recorded?  By  whom  was 
government  administered?  Where  did  the  Iroquois  live?  What 
other  tribes  occupied  Vermont?  Who  was  the  first  white  per- 
son known  to  have  visited  the  state?  When  did  this  occur? 
Whom  did  Champlain  encounter?  Who  frequently  passed  up 
and  down  the  lake?  Where  was  a fort  built  in  the  year  1665? 
Where  did  De  Tracy  attack  the  Mohawks?  When  was  an  at- 
tempt made  on  Schenectady?  Describe  this  massacre.  Who 
attempted  to  aid  the  inhabitants?  What  was  his  success?  What 
meeting  was  held  in  New  York  the  following  May?  What 
plans  were  devised  for  capturing  Canada?  How  did  they  sue- 
ceed  ? What  expedition  passed  through  Lake  Champlain  in 
1691?  What  did  it  accomplish?  When  was  a treaty  made 
between  France  and  England?  How  did  this  affect  the  colonies? 
When  was  war  again  declared  in  Europe?  When  and  from 
what  place  was  an  attack  made  upon  Deerfield,  Mass.?  How 
many  were  killed?  What  was  the  fate  of  the  village?  When 
were  plans  formed  to  capture  Canada?  What  was  the  cause  of 
the  first  failure?  What  expedition  in  1710?  What  in  1711? 
What  happened  on  the  way  to  Quebec?  During  what  years 
was  a terrible  war  carried  on  by  the  Indians?  What  finally 
disheartened  the  Indians?  When  was  fort  Dummer  built? 
Who  commenced  settlements  on  the  Dummer  Meadows? 
Name  of  the  first  white  person  born  within  the  state?  What 
settlement  in  1730?  What  settlement  in  1739?  When  was  a 
settlement  attempted  at  Putney?  Why  was  it  abandoned? 
What  event  is  mentioned  as  occurring  in  1746?  What  in  1747? 
When  was  a settlement  attempted  at  Rockingham?  What  set- 
tlement in  1754?  What  is  said  respecting  it?  What  prevented 
the  rapid  settlement  of  Vermont?  When  was  Canada  ceded 
to  the  English?  When  was  Guilford  settled,  and  how  did  it 
prosper?  When  was  Bennington  settled?  How  did  emigration 
then  go  on  ? 
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LESSON  II. 

Prior  to  the  Revolution,  Vermont  was  claimed  both 
by  the  province  of  New  Hampshire,  and  b)^  that  of 
New  York.  The  governor  of  New  Hampshire  began 
to  make  grants  of  towns  in  1749.  A violent  contest 
ensued  between  the  two  provinces,  which  was  not 
determined  till  1764,  when  it  was  decided  by  the 
king  of  England  in  favor  of  New  York  From  that 
time  till  1778,  the  territory  was  known  by  the  name 
of  u The  New  Hampshire  Grants.”  The  governor  of 
New  Hampshire  had  already  made  one  hundred  and 
thirty-eight  grants  of  land,  and  many  proprietors  had 
paid  him  for  the  lands  thus  granted.  The  govern- 
ment of  New  York  declared  these  grants  good  for 
nothing,  and  required  the  inhabitants  to  buy  the  lands 
a second  time.  The  prices  set  upon  them  were  very 
.high.  The  settlers  in  a few  towns  complied  and  ob- 
tained new  titles  to  the  lands,  but  the  greater  part 
refused  to  do  it.  They  thought  it  unjust  to  be  obliged 
to  buy  their  lands  twice,  in  addition  to  all  their  other 
hardships  as  pioneer  settlers.  The  lands  were  then 
granted  by  the  governor  of  New  York  to  other  per- 
sons, and  the  inhabitants  were  sued  and  required  to 
leave.  They,  however,  were  determined  to  resist  the 
law,  till  the  pleasure  of  the  king  of  England,  under 
whose  government  all  the  provinces  then  were,  could 
be  known.  The  sheriffs  were  resisted,  and  some  of 
them  roughly  handled.  The  New  York  government 
was  ordered  by  King  George  in  1767  to  make  no  more 
grants,  and  was  forbidden  to  molest  the  settlers  un- 
der the  New  Hampshire  charters. 

Ethan  Allen  and  Seth  Warner  were  more  promi- 
nently engaged  than  others  in  promoting  opposition 
to  the  unreasonable  claims  cf  New  York.  By  their 
writings  and  other  efforts  the  people  were  excited  to 
meet  in  several  towns,  appoint  “ committees  of  safety,” 
and  take  measures  for  t tie  common  welfare.  The  rapid 
increase  of  inhabitants  between  the  years  1770  and 
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1775,  many  of  whom  were  found  ready  to  sympathize 
with  the  committees  of  safety,  and  with  such  men  as 
Warner,  /Vilen,  Baker  and  others,  made  it  more  and 
more  difficult  for  the  governor  and  people  of  New 
York  to  accomplish  what  they  had  undertaken.  The 
king  of  England  had  commanded  New  York  to  sus- 
pend prosecutions  till  His  Majesty’s  further  pleasure 
should  be  made  known.  But  in  despite  of  orders 
from  Great  Britain,  and  the  remonstrances  of  the 
inhabitants  of  the  “ New  Hampshire  Grants,”  New 
York  continued  to  assert  her  claims,  and  endeavored 
to  enforce  them.  This  course  enraged  the  settlers 
more  and  more,  and  led  to  the  use  of  the  u beech  seal,” 
and  other  modes  of  punishing  all  who  sided  with  New 
York.  One  person  more  than  usually  offensive,  who 
had  attempted  to  hold  office  under  New  York,  was 
condemned  to  receive  two  hundred  lashes  of  the 
u beech  seal  ” on  his  bare  back.  Another  was  con- 
demned to  be  suspended  in  an  arm-chair  for  two  hours 
to  a sign- post  twenty-five  feet  high.  He  had  been 
repeatedly  warned  to  desist,  but  would  not  until  he 
was  thus  summarily  punished,  and  ordered  to  leave 
the  territory  and  “ sin  no  more.” 

- — Haring  this  controversy  several  military  companies 
were  formed  on  the  New  Hampshire  Grants,  the  mem- 
bers of  which  assumed  the  name  of  Green  Mountain 
Boys,  by  which  name  the  troops  of  this  state  have  since 
been  very  commonly  designated.  In  the  midst  of  these 
commotions  there  was  increasing  reason  to  apprehend 
war  between  the  colonies  and  Great  Britain.  The 
continual  injuries  inflicted  by  the  mother  country, 
especially  the  attempt  to  enforce  the  “ stamp  act,” 
had  served  to  awaken  the  most  determined  opposi- 
tion, and  there  was  a strong  expectation  that  war 
would  soon  ensue.  Great  Britain  had  established 
military  posts  on  Lake  Champlain,  which  were  gar- 
risoned by  British  soldiers.  One  of  these  was  at 
Ticonderoga,  and  another  at  Crown  Point.  The  im- 
portance of  these  posts  to  the  colonies,  in  case  Great 
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Britain  should  proceed  to  make  war  with  the  colonies, 
was  felt  in  Connecticut  and  Massachusetts.  Un- 
known to  each  other,  both  began,  immediately  after 
the  battle  of  Lexington,  to  put  forth  efforts  to  cap- 
ture these  posts,  and  Connecticut  men  regarded 
Allen  as  a proper  officer  to  lead  in  the  enterprise. 

Some  gentlemen  in  that  colony  procured  a loan  of 
eighteen  hundred  dollars  from  the  legislature,  to 
provide  powder  and  balls.  Noah  Phelps  and  a friend 
took  this  and  started  for  Bennington,  and  reaching 
Salisbury,  Conn.,  sent  an  express  to  Bennington  to 
warn  Allen  of  their  coming.  Capt.  Edward  Mott 
with  others,  followed  Phelps,  and  the  party  on  leaving 
Salisbury  numbered  sixteen.  At  Pittsfield,  Mass., 
Col.  Eaton  and  John  Brown  raised  about  forty  men 
and  followed  the  Connecticut  men  to  Bennington. 
There  they  found  Allen,  who  proceeded  to  raise  the 
Green  Mountain  Boys  who  had  already  agreed  to  do 
this  business.  All  taking  part  in  the  expedition  met 
at  Castleton  the  7th  of  May,  1775. 

On  the  8th,  thirty  men  under  Samuel  Herrick  were 
sent  to  take  Skenesborough  (now  Whitehall).  One 
hundred  and  forty,  about  one  hundred  of  whom  were 
Green  Mountain  Boys,  remained  for  the  attack  on 
Ticonderoga,  and  Allen  was  made  their  commander. 
Capt.  Noah  Phelps  had  gained  admission  into  Port 
Ticonderoga  by  pretending  to  be  a settler  in  need  of  a 
barber.  Having  obtained  all  the  information  needed, 
he  joined  his  friends  at  Castleton.  Allen  then  sent 
Gershom  Beach  to  collect  more  men,  and  went  himself 
to  Shoreham  to  forward  the  preparations. 

''  Soon  after,  about  evening,  Col.  Benedict  Arnold 
arrived  ar,  Castleton  with  one  servant  and  a commis- 
sion from  the  Massachusetts  Council  of  Safety.  He 
had  orders  to  raise  four  hundred  men,  and  wished  to 
take  command  of  the  men  already  raised.  They  re- 
fused to  have  other  leader  than  Allen,  but  Arnold 
kept  with  the  expedition. 

On  the  9th  the  whole  party  left  Castleton  and  pro- 
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ceeded  twenty  five  miles  'by  way  of  Sudbury  and 
Whiting  to  Shoreham,  where  Allen  already  was. 
They  arrived  at  Hand’s  Cove  in  Shoreham  about 
nightfall.  They  were  here  at  the  shore  in  a wooded 
ravine  and  about  two  miles  north  of  a point  opposite, 
the  fort.  Here  it  was  said  they  were  joined  by  many 
recruits  summoned  by  Beach.  The  enterprise  had 
been  conducted  with  so  much  celerity  and  skill  that 
no  information  had  reached  the  fort. 

The  difficulty  of  procuring  boats  to  convey  them 
across  the  lake  was  a serious  one,  but  was  artfully 
and  successfully  overcome.  Captain  Douglas  was 
sent  to  Bridport  to  procure  aid  in  men,  and  a scow 
belonging  to  Mr.  Smith.  On  his  way  Douglas  stop- 
ped to  enlist  a Mr.  Chapman  in  the  enterprise.  The 
conversation  was  overheard  by  two  young  men,  James 
Wilcox  and  Joseph  Tyler,  who  were  in  bed  in  a cham- 
ber over  the  room.  They  immediately  devised  the 
plan  of  decoying  on  shore  a large  oar-boat  belonging 
to  Major  Skene,  of  the  British  army.  This  boat  then 
lay  off  Willow  Point.  They  dressed  then  selves,  took 
their  guns  and  a bottle  of  rum,  of  which  they  knew 
the  black  commander  of  the  boat  to  be  exceedingly 
fond,  and  enlisted  four  others  on  their  way.  When 
they  arrived  on  the  shore  near  the  boat,  they  induced 
the  commander  to  take  them  on  board, offering  to  help 
row  the  boat  to  Shoreham,  where  they  pretended  to 
be  going,  to  join  a hunting  party  waiting  for  them. 
The  party  in  the  boat  mistrusted  nothing,  until  they 
arrived  at  Allen’s  headquarters,  and  were  made  pris- 
oners of  war.  Doug-as  arrived  about  the  same  time, 
with  the  scow  for  which  he  had  been  sent,  and  other 
boats  were  procured,  so  that  Allen  was  able  to  trans- 
port eighty-three  men  at  once  across  the  lake.  These 
landed  near  the  fort.  As  the  morning  was  advancing, 
Allen  thought  it  not  best  to  wait  for  more  of  the  men 
to  cross  over.  Arnold  again  desired  to  take  the  com- 
mand. Allen  refused  him  this  and  thought  of  putting 
him  under  guard,  but,  at  the  suggestion  of  Amos  Cal- 
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lender,  agreed  that  both  should  enter  the  fort  at  the 
same  time. 

A little  after  daybreak,  May  10,  1775,  Allen  led  his 
men  toward  the  fort,  guided  by  a lad,  Nathan  Be- 
man,  who  had  often  played  with  the  boys  at  the  fort. 
The  sentry  snapped  his  gun  at  Allen,  and  immediately 
retreated  through  a covered  way  into  the  fort,  but 
was  followed  by  the  men  with  Allen.  The  whole  was 
accomplished  with  so  much  celerity,  that  in  a short 
time  the  soldieis  were  paraded  within  the  fort.  The 
garrison  was  not  even  awakened  till  aroused  by  the 
huzzas  of  the  Green  Mountain  Boys  over  their 
victory.  Capt.  Delaplace,  the  commander  of  the 
fort,  without  even  waiting  to  dress,  rushed  to  the 
door  of  the  barracks,  where  he  was  met  by  Col.  Allen, 
who  sternly  demanded  the  surrender  of  the  fort.  De- 
laplace  inquired  of  Allen  by  whose  authority  the  de- 
mand was  made.  u I demand  it,”  said  Allen,  “ in  the 
name  of  the  Great  Jehovah  and  the  Continental  Con- 
gress.” The  commander  of  the  fort  saw  that  resistance 
was  vain,  and  surrendered  the  fort,  and  gave  up  the 
garrison,  numbering  two  officers  and  forty-four  men, 
as  prisoners  of  war. 

Col.  Seth  Warner,  with  the  remainder  of  Allen's 
troops,  arrived  soon  after  the  surrender  of  the  fort, 
and  was  soon  dispatched  with  a company  of  men  to 
take  Crown  Point,  which  had  only  a sergeant  and 
twelve  men  as  its  garrison.  These  surrendered  with- 
out resistance  on  the  11th,  and  Warner  took  posses- 
sion of  the  fort  Skenesborough  had  also  been  taken  on 
the  9th  by  the  party  under  Herrick,  and  Major  Skene, 
who  was  at  that  place,  was  made  prisoner. 

/the  success  of  these  enterprises  was  what  might 
have  been  expected  from  the  character  of  such  men 
as  Allen,  Warner  and  their  companions.  The  num- 
ber of  men  captured  was  not  large,  but  the  forts 
contained  two  hundred  cannon,  some  mortars  and 
howitzers,  and  a warehouse  filled  with  materials  for 
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boat-building.  In  the  enterprise  Allen  and  Warner 
did  not  lose  a single  man. 

It  was  now  determined  by  the  little  army  not  to 
stop  with  their  present  achievements,  but  to  attempt 
to  secure  the  control  of  the  whole  lake  by  capturing 
an  armed  sloop  that  was  lying  at  St.  Johns.  For  this 
purpose  they  manned  and  armed  a schooner  and  pro- 
cured several  batteaux.  Arnold  commanded  the 
schooner  and  Allen  the  batteaux.  The  wind  proving 
favorable  the  schooner  easily  outstripped  the  batteaux, 
and  Arnold  arrived  at  St.  Johns,  captured  the  sloop, 
and  commenced  his  return,  meeting  Allen  with  the 
batteaux  some  distance  south  of  St.Johns. 

Thus  in  a course  of  a few  days  all  the  British 
forts  and  military  stores  on  the  lake  were  secured  to 
the  Americans,  and  provision  made  for  defending  the 
settlements  on  the  lake  from  surprise  and  sudden  at- 
tack. These  achievements  were  made  by  the  skill  of 
a few  resolute  and  earnest  officers  and  soldiers,  and 
were  greatly  useful  to  the  colonies. 

Soon  after  this  event  the  conquest  of  Canada  was 
undertaken  by  Congress.  A small  army  under  Gen. 
Montgomery,  aitera  siege  of  several  weeks,  captured 
St.  Johns  ; and  the  enemy  having  abandoned  Mon- 
treal, the  general  proceeded  down  the  St.  Lawrence, 
to  the  neighborhood  of  Quebec.  Here  he  found  Col. 
Arnold  with  a few  hundred  men,  who  after  great 
suffering  had  reached  the  St.  Lawrence  through  the 
wilderness  from  Maine.  The  whole  united  force  under 
Montgomery  did  not  much  exceed  one  thousand  men, 
and  was  greatly  outnumbered  by  the  forces  of  the 
enemy,  who  had  also  the  advantage  of  being  protected 
by  strong  fortifications.  It  was  determined,  however, 
to  attempt  the  capture  of  the  city,  and  an  assault  was 
made  with  great  spirit  and  bravery,  but  proved  un- 
successful. The  gallant  Montgomery  was  killed,  and 
Arnold,  the  second  in  command, was  severely  wounded. 
The  Americans,  receiving  some  reinforcements,  con- 
tinued before  Quebec  for  several  months,  but  were 
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finally  obliged  to  retire,  and  before  the  end  of  June, 
1776,  to  abandon  the  whole  province.  In  a naval 
battle  on  Lake  Champlain  fought  near  the  mouth  of 
Otter  Creek,  October  13th,  1776.  the  British  obtained 
a decisive  victory,  and  acquired  the  complete  control 
of  the  lake  to  the  north  of  Ticonderoga.  That  post 
was  still  held  by  the  Americans. 

"""In  this  invasion  of  Canada,  the  inhabitants  of  the 
New  Hampshire  Grants  took  an  active  and  honorable 
part.  While  Gen.  Montgomery  was  besieging  St. 
Johns,  Gen.  Carlton,  with  a force  from  Montreal,  at- 
tempted to  relieve  it,  but  was  met  at  Longueil,  and 
defeated  by  a smaller  body  of  Green  Mountain  Boys, 
under  Col.  Warner,  who  had  been  appointed  to  com- 
mand them  by  a convention  of  the  committee.  This 
secured  the  surrender  of  the  besieged  post.  The  suc- 
ceeding spring,  Col.  Warner,  with  another  body  of  men 
from  the  Grants,  joined  the  army  before  Quebec,  and 
rendered  good  service  in  bringing  up  the  rear,  during 
the  retreat  from  Canada 

In  consideration  of  the  gallant  conduct  of  these 
troops,  Congress  authorized  the  raising  of  a new  reg- 
iment of  Continental  Regulars,  and  selected  the  offi- 
cers from  among  the  Green  Mountain  Boys  who  had 
served  in  Canada,  Warner  being  appointed  Colonel. 
It  was  this  regiment  which  afterwards  became  distin- 
guished in  the  battles  of  Hubbardton  and  Bennington. 

Although  the  attention  of  New  York  was  now  turned 
to  the  contest  with  Great  Britain,  the  purpose  of 
bringing  the  New  Hampshire  Grants  under  her  con- 
trol was  not  abandoned.  The  effect  of  the  military 
operations  of  the  people  of  Vermont  was  to  unite 
them  more  firmly,  and  to  make  them  conscious  of 
their  strength.  The  committees  of  safety  were  very 
active,  and  took  every  precaution  possible  for  the 
safety  of  the  people.  But  Vermont  was  in  a troubled 
condition.  The  British  having  the  control  of  the 
lake,  the  people  of  the  Grants  were  left  exposed  both 
to  the  common  enemy  and  to  their  old  adversaries, 
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the  New  Yorkers.  Denying  the  authority  of  New 
York,  they  hardly  belonged  to  the  colonies. 

New  York  had  passed  (March  9,  1774.)  an  act  of- 
fering a reward  of  one  hundred  pounds  each  for  Ethan 
Allen  and  Remember  Baker,  and  fifty  pound  each  for 
six  others,  who  had  taken  a leading  part  in  opposition 
to  her  claims.  This  only  united  the  people.  in 
April,  1774,  their  committee  resolved  to  defend  their 
tl  friends  and  neighbors/'*  and  Allen  and  the  others 
named  in  the  act  of  outlawry,  issued  an  address^ 
threatening  immediate  death  to  any  one  trying  to  ar- 
rest them.  January  31,  1775,  a convention,  held  at 
Manchester,  of  the  towns  west  of  the  Green  Mountains 
resolved  to  set  up  a government  of  their  own  until 
his  majesty’s  pleasure  should  be  known,  and  to  make 
necessary  “ rules,  injunctions,  constitution  and  offi- 
cers.” They  also  provided  for  arming  troops.  The 
Revolution  transferred  their  zeal  to  the  common  cause. 

But  as  it.  soon  became  apparent  that  New  York 
would  not  give  up  her  claim  to  the  Grants,  a conven- 
tion was  held  at  Dorset,  January  16,  1776,  and  a peti- 
tion sent  to  Congress.  This  stated  that  the  people 
were  ready  to  do  their  full  share  in  the  war  against 
Great  Britain,  but  that  they  were  unwilling  to  be 
placed  under  the  government  of  New  York.  They 
requested  that  when  called  upon  by  Congress  it  should 
be  as  inhabitants  of  the  New  Hampshire  Grants  and 
not  as  inhai  itants  of  New  York.  The  influence  of 
New  Yrork  in  Congress  was  great,  and  the  committee 
to  whom  the  petition  was  referred  recommended  the 
petitioners  to  submit  u for  the  present  to  the  govern- 
ment of  New  York  ” and  to  help  in  the  war  against 
Great  Britain  ; but  that  their  submission  ought  not 
to  be  construed  to  admit  the  right  of  New  York  to 
their  country  after  the  troubles  were  over.  To  avoid 
such  a decision,  the  petition  was  withdrawn.  Soon 
after,  July  4th,  1766,  their  representatives  in  Con- 
gress declared  the  thirteen  united  colonies  independ- 
ent OF  THE  KING  AND  GOVERNMENT  OF  GREAT  BRITAIN. 

J 
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Questions. 

By  whom  was  Vermont  formerly  claimed P When  did  the 
governor  of  New  Hampshire  begin  to  make  grants  of  land? 
When  was  the  contest  between  New  Hampshire  and  New  York 
decided?  How  many  grants  had  been  made?  What  was  re- 
quired by  New  York?  What  was  then  done  by  the  gov- 
ernor of  New  York?  What  was  the  result?  Who  were  the 
leaders  in  the  resistance  to  the  claims  of  New  York?  What 
measures  were  taken  for  the  safety  of  the  people?  What  com- 
mand was  made  by  the  king  of  England?  How  was  this  obeyed? 
.How  did  this  affect  the  settlers?  To  what  did  it  lead?  What 
punishments  were  inflicted?  What  influence  did  this  have  on 
the  governtnent  of  New  York?  What  was  the  origin  of  the 
term  “ Green  Mountain  Boys  ”?  Why  was  the  war  with  Great 
Britain  anticipated?  Where  had  military  posts  been  established? 
By  whom  were  they  garrisoned.  How  were  these  posts  re- 
garded by  the  colonies?  Who  formed  plans  for  capturing  them  ? 
What  was  done  by  gentlemen  in  Connecticut?  Whose  aid  did 
they  secure?  At  what  place  were  they  joined  by  Colonel  Allen 
and  his  men?  How  many  men  went  with  Herrick?  Where 
did  they  go?  How  many  remained  at  Castleton  under  Allen? 
How  many  were  Green  Mountain  Boys?  What  was  done  by 
Captain  Phelps?  What  did  Arnold  wish?  Did  he  take  com- 
mand? Why?  Where  did  the  troops  go  from  Castleton?  Did 
others  join  them?  What  difficulty  arose?  How  and  by  whom 
was  it  overcome?  How  many  men  were  transported  across 
the  lake  with  Allen?  What  did  Arnold  again  demand?  What 
did  Allen  do?  When  was  the  attack  made  on  the  fort  at  Ti- 
conderoga?  Relate  the  events  of  its  capture  By  whom  was 
Crown  Point  captured?  How  large  was  the  garrison?  What 
other  place  was  taken?  What  advantages  were  gained?  What 
was  next  accomplished  by  the  little  army  ? Who  commanded 
the  expedition?  What  was  the  importance  of  these  achieve- 
ments? What  did  Congress  undertake?  By  whom  wTas  the 
expedition  commanded?  What  success  did  he  have  at  first? 
Where  and  how  was  he  reinforced?  What  was  the  comparative 
condition  of  the  opposing  armies?  What  was  tne  result  of  an 
attempt  to  take  Quebec?  How  did  the  expedition  end?  When 
and  where  was  a naval  battle  fought,  and  with  what  results? 
How  did  the  inhabitants  of  the  Grants  participate  in  these  events? 
What  were  Colonel  Warner’s  exploits?  What  action  did  Con- 
gress now  take?  To  what  was  the  attention  of  New  York  now 
turned?  What  united  the  people  more  firmly ? To  what  dan- 
gers were  they  exposed?  To  whom  did  they  appeal  for  aid? 
What  did  they  wish?  What  act  had  been  passed  bv  New  York? 
What  were  the  people  of  the  Grants  willing  to  do?  What  were 
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they  unwilling  to  do?  What  report  was  made  by  the  committee 
in  Congress?  When  was  independence  declared  by  the  united 
colonies? 

LESSON  III. 

The  Declaration  of  Independence,  instead  of  bene- 
fiting the  people  living  on  the  New  Hampshire  Grants, 
made  their  situation  for  the  present  worse,  if  possible, 
than  before.  New  Hampshire  had  renounced  all  polit- 
ical connection  with  them.  The  controversy  with 
New  York  was  reviving.  The  Convention  of  that 
state  unanimously  voted,  August  2d,  1776,  That  all 
quit-rents  formerly  due  to  the  kin  got  Great  Britain  are 
now  due  and  owing  to  /this  Convention,  or  such  future 
government  as  shall  hereafter  be  established  in  this 
state/7  To  submit  to  the  chums  of  New  York  was  to 
give  up  their  whole  property,  and  reduce  themselves 
to  a state  of  dependence  and  beggary.  To  oppose 
her  claims  and  power  would  probably  bring  on,  not 
only  a contest  with  New  York,  but  with  Congress 
also  ; and  to  continue  without  some  form  of  govern- 
ment was  impossible. 

A situation  attended  with  so  many  difficulties  pro- 
duced a great  variety  of  opinions  in  regard  to  the  best 
mode  of  proceeding.  Some  thought  it  best  to  place 
themselves  again  under  the  governmentot  New  Hamp- 
shire ; others  thought  the  path  of  safety  required  sub- 
mission to  the  laws  of  New  York  But  the  more  reso- 
lute were  in  favor  of  forming  a new  state  and  govern- 
ing themselves. 

A Convention  was  called  to  hear  the  report  of  the 
agent  who  had  presented  their  request  to  Congress, 
and  to  adopt  some  plan  for  dealing  with  New  York 
and  Great  Britain.  Fifty-one  delegates,  chosen  by 
thirty-one  towns,  met  at  Dorset,  July  24th,  1776,  and 
entered  into  an  association  among  themselves,  for  the 
defense  of  the  liberties  of  their  country.  They  also 
resolved  that  they  would  not  associate  with  either  of 
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the  counties  formed  within  their  territory  by  New 
York,  nor  submit  to  the  control  of  its  government,  and 
declared  that  if  any  of  the  people  inhabiting  the  New 
Hampshire  Grants  should  submit  to  the  government  of 
New  York,  they  should  be  deemed  enemies  of  their 
country.  The  Convention  adjourned  to  the  25th  of 
September,  when  it  met  and  resolved  unanimously  “ to 
take  suitable  measures,  as  soon  as  may  be,  to  declare 
the  New  Hampshire  Grants  a free  and  separate  dis- 
trict/7 The  Convention  then  adjourned  to  meet  at 
Westminster,  October  30th.  This  was  done,  but  the 
unsettled  state  of  the  country  caused  a still  further  ad- 
journment. 

On  the  15th  of  January,  1777,  the  Convention  held  a 
meeting  at  Westminster.  Delegates  attended  from 
both  sides  of  the  Green  Mountains.  The  sentiments 
of  the  people  were  now  fully  understood,  and  the  Con- 
vention, after  a due  degree  of  examination,  agreed  that 
the  only  way  of  safety  was  to  form  themselves  into  a 
new  state,  and  provide  a form  of  government  for  them- 
selves. Accordingly  they  adopted  the  following  de- 
claration on  the  16th  of  January  : 

%/ 

“ This  Convention,  whose  members  are  duly  chosen 
by  the  voice  of  their  constituents,  do  hereby  proclaim 
and  publicly  declare  that  the  district  of  territory  com- 
prehending and  usually  known  by  the  name  and  de- 
scription of  the  New  Hampshire  Grants,  of  right  ought 
to  be,  and  is  hereby  declared  forever  hereafter  to  be 
considered  as  a free  and  independent  jurisdiction  or 
state,  by  (he  name,  and  forever  hereafter  to  be  called, 
known  and  distinguished  by  the  name  of  New  Con- 
necticut; and  that  the  inhabitants  that  at  present  are, 
or  that  may  hereafter  become  resident  either  by  birth 
or  emigration  within  said  territory,  shall  be  entitled 
to  the  same  privileges,  immunities  and  enfranchise- 
ments as  are  allowed,  and  on  such  condition  and  in 
such  manner  as  the  present  inhabitants  shall  or  may 
enjoy  ; which  are  and  shall  be  forever  considered  to 
be  such  privileges  and  immunities  as  are  allowed  to 
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any  inhabitants  of  the  independent  states  of  America. 
Such  shall  be  regulated  in  a bill  of  rights,  and  by  a 
form  of  government  to  be  established  at  the  next  ses- 
sion of  this  Convention.” 

They  took  measures  to  inform  Congress  of  these  pro- 
ceedings, repeated  the  assurance  of  their  willingness 
to  render  their  full  assistance  in  carrying  on  the  just 
war  with  Great  Britain,  and  petitioned  Congress  that 
New  Connecticut  might  be  reckoned  among  the  free 
and  independent  American  states.  They  then  ad- 
journed to  meet  at  Windsor  on  the  4th  of  -June. 

Questions . 

What  was  the  situation  of  Vermont  after  the  Declaration  of 
Independence?  What  act  did  New  York  pass?  What  would 
have  been  the  effect  of  submitting  to  the  claims  of  New  York? 
What  the  probable  result  of  resisting  them?  What  different 
opinions  were  expressed?  What  was  the  prevailing  sentiment? 
Where  and  when  did  the  first  convention  meet?  H<nv  many 
members  w’ere  present?  What  agreement  was  made?  What 
was  declared  respecting  those  who  should  submit  to  New  York? 
When  did  they  meet  again?  What  decision  was  made  at  the 
meeting  in  January,  1777?  What  declaration  did  they  adopt? 
For  what  did  they  petition  Congress? 


LESSON  IV. 

The  people  of  New  Hampshire  approved  of  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  Vermont  Convention;  Massachusetts 
and  Connecticut  were  not  disposed  to  object  to  the  de- 
claration Vermont  had  made.  But  very  different  feel- 
ings were  excited  in  New  York.  The  government  of 
that  state  regarded  it  as  a revival  of  opposition  to  the 
claims  before  made.  But  to  the  people  of  Vermont 
no  measure  could  have  been  more  necessary,  and  no 
better  time  could  have  been  chosen.  They  never  had 
yielded  to  the  claims  of  New  York,  and  the  dissolu- 
tion of  all  connection  with  Great  Britain  led  them  to 
conclude  that  these  claims,  founded  as  they  were 
upon  an  arbitrary  decision  of  the  king,  could  not  now 
be  enforced.  The  period  had  arrived  when  as  the 
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people  of  Vermont-  expressed  it,  11  they  were  reduced 
to  a state  of  nature.”  The  time  had  come  when  some 
government  must  be  formed,  and  it  could  now  be 
formed  with  the  fairest  prospect  of  success.  With 
it  they  could  resist  oppression  much  more  easily  and 
more  successfully. 

Every  part  of  the  United  States  was  then  struggling 
against  oppression,  aud  every  argument  that  Congress 
could  use  to  justify  its  proceedings,  might  be  used  by 
the  people  of  Vermont  to  justify  the  measures  they 
were  t-aking.to  guard  against  experiencing  again  the 
suffering  to  which  they  had  been  exposed.  The  Com- 
mittee of  Safety  of  New  York  appealed  to  Congress, 
and  made  several  statements  to  excite  the  attention  of 
that  body  to  the  subject;  but  Congress  seemed  at  first 
unwilling  to  interfere.  A second  appeal  from  New 
York  was  made  March,  1777.  But  April  1 1th  a paper 
was  printed  in  Philadelphia, signed  by  Thomas  Young, 
containing  a resolution  of  Congress  passed  the  May 
previous,  recommending  to  any  people,  where  no  gov- 
ernment suited  to  their  condition  had  been  formed,  to 
constitute  such  a governmant  as  the  safety  of  the 
people  required.  This  paper  was  addressed  to  the 
inhabitants  of  “ Vermont,”  which  name  for  the  new 
state,  thus  first  given  by  Dr.  Young,  soon  took  the 
place  of  New  Connecticut. 

They  were  assured  by  the  writer  that  they  had  noth- 
ing to  do  but  regularly  to  choose  delegates  to  meet  in. 
convention,  which  should  appoint  delegates  to  the 
Congress  ; ^appoint  a Committee  of  Safety,  and  form 
a constitution.  In  conclusion  the  writer  said; — 

“ I tell  you  to  organize  fairly,  make  the  experiment, 
and  1 will  ensure  you  success,  at  the  risk  of  my  repu- 
tation as  a man  ot  honor  or  common  sense.  You  have 
as  good  a right  to  choose  how  you  will  be  governed, 
and  by  whom,  as  they  [Congress]  had.” 

This  paper  greatly  excited  the  people  of  New  York, 
who  now  made  a third  attempt  to  gain  the  attention 
of  Congress  to  the  subject.  To  obtain  some  decision 
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on  it,  one  of  the  members  of  Congress  from  New  York 
laid  before  that  body  the  printed  address  of  Thomas 
Young  to  the  people  of  Vermont. 

After  considerable  discussion  Congress  passed  sev- 
eral resolves,  very  unfavorable  to  the  government  and 
proceedings  of  the  new  state.  They  dismissed  the 
petition  signed  by  Jonas  Fay,  Thomas  Chittenden, 
Heman  Allen  and  Reuben  Jones,  praying  that  Ver- 
mont might  be  admitted  into  the  Union.  The  spirit 
of  these  resolves  led  the  people  of  Vermont  to  sup- 
pose that  they  were  formed  under  the  influence  of  the 
members  from  New  York  ; and  they  hence  concluded 
that  the  measures  before  taken  must  be  supported 
with  the  same  firmness  with  which  they  had  been 
adopted.  They  were  resolved  to  maintain  the  right 
of  independence — a right  which  they  well  understood, 
— whatever  might  be  the  cost  to  themselves. 


Questions . 

How  were  the  proceedings  of  Vermont  regarded  by  New 
Hampshire?  By  Massachusetts  and  Connecticut?  What  feel- 
ings were  excited  in  New  York?  To  what  were  the  people  of 
Vermont  reduced?  What  arguments  could  they  bring  to  justify 
the  measures  they  were  taking?  To  whom  did  the  government 
of  New  York  appeal?  Were  they  successful?  What  paper 
was  printed  at  Philadelphia?  To  whom  was  it  addressed?  Who 
gave  Vermont  its  present  name?  What  advice  did  the  paper 
contain?  How  was  the  attention  of  Congress  now  excited? 
What  resolutions  were  passed  by  that  body  ? What  effect  had 
these  resolves  on  the  people  of  Vermont?  What  did  they  con- 
clude? What  were  they  resolved  to  maintain? 

LESSON  V. 

The  year  1777  was  au  eventful  one  to  the  whole 
country  ; but  to  Vermont  it  was  the  most  eventful  of 
any  in  the  history  of  the  state.  Some  of  the  important 
transactions  of  the  year  have  already  been  mentioned. 
The  Declaration  of  Independence,  made  in  January, 
was  followed  by  the  untiring  efforts  of  New  York  to 
defeat  the  action  of  the  state.  In  these  efforts  the 
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government  of  New  York  was  measurably  success- 
ful, and  the  earnest  appeal  of  the  new  state  for  ad- 
mission into  the  Union  was  disregarded  by  Congress. 
But  the  people  were  not  disheartened.  The  Conven- 
tion which  made  a formal  declaration  of  independence 
in  January,  met  at  Windsor  on  the  4th  of  June.  This 
was  the  fifth  and  last  meeting  of  this  Convention, 
which  first  met  at  Dorset  the  July  previous.  At  this 
fifth  meeting  there  were  seventy-two  members,  rep- 
resenting fifty  towns.  A committee  was  appointed 
to  prepare  a draft  of  a constitution  for  the  state,  and 
the  Convention  recommended  to  the  towns  to  choose 
delegates  on  the  23d  of  June,  to  meet  at  Windsor, 
July  2d,  to  discuss  and  adopt  said  constitution. 

The  newly  elected  Convention  met  July  2d  and 
continued  in  session  six  days.  It  received  from  the 
committee  appointed  for  that  purpose  a copy  of  a con- 
stitution very  similar  to  that  of  Pennsylvania,  which 
was  read  and  discussed.  Before  it  was  wholly  adopted, 
alarming  news  of  events  in  the  western  part  of  the 
state  was  received,  it  was  proposed  at  first'to  ad- 
journ and  leave  the  work  in  hand  unfinished  ; but 
this  was  providentially  prevented  by  the  occurrence 
of  a thunder  storm.  Some  who  were  less  agitated  by 
the  news  from  the  west  side  of  the  state,  suggested 
the  great  importance  of  finishing  the  work  in  hand. 
This  advice  was  followed,  the  constitution  was  adopt- 
ed, an  election  ordered,  and  a Council  of  Safety  was 
appointed  to  manage  the  affairs  of  the  state  until  the 
government  should  go  into  operation  under  the  con- 
stitution. 

The  news  brought  to  the  Convention  was,  that  the 
British  General  Biugoyne,  having  under  his  command 
an  army  of  nearly  ten  thousand  men,  had  occupied  a 
position  called  Mount  Defiance,  in  the  vicinity  of  our 
posts  on  the  borders  of  Lake  Champlain,  which  by  its 
more  elevated  position  would  enable  his  army  to  com- 
mand the  forts  held  by  the  Americans.  The  latter 
therefore  soon  determined  on  retreating,  hoping  to  do 
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it  in  the  night,  unobserved  by  the  British.  But,  a 
French  officer,  it  is  said,  set  fire  to  his  house,  by  the 
light  of  which  the  movements  of  the  Americans  were 
made  known  to  the  British,  who  immediately  com- 
menced pursuit.  This  was  the  night  of  the  5th  of 
July. 

When  the  Americans  reached  Hubbardton,  the  rear 
guard,  under  command  of  Colonel  Seth  Warner, 
halted,  to  await  the  arrival  of  troops  left  behind  in 
the  alarm  at  finding  their  plans  discovered  ; and  the 
main  body  under  General  St.  Clair  proceeded  to  Cas- 
tleton.  Tbe  pursuing  army  reached  Hubbardton  on 
the  morning  of  the  7th  of  July,  and  commenced  an 
attack  upon  the  Americans  under  Colonel  Warner, 
who  had  only  seven  or  eight  hundred  men,  compris- 
ing his  own  regiment  and  that  of  Colonel  Francis. 

The  battle  was  fierce  and  bloody.  Francis  fell  at 
the  head  of  his  regiment,  fighting  bravely.  Warner, 
with  his  brave  officers  and  men,  was  at  first  victorious ; 
but  the  British  were  re-enforced  by  Gen.  Reidesel, 
and  the  Americans  were  defeated.  Col.  Warner  order- 
ed his  men  to  take  to  the  woods  and  meet  at  Manches- 
ter. The  loss  was  thirty  killed,  and  nearly  three  hun- 
dred wounded  and  prisoners.  The  loss  of  the  British 
was  one  hundred  and  eighty-three  in  killed  and 
wounded.  Warner  soon  assembled  most  of  his  re- 
maining troops  at  Manchester,  while  the  other  Amer- 
ican troops  which  were  in  the  battle,  joined  the  main 
bo^'y  of  St.  Clair’s  army  at  Fort  Edward. 

‘"The  people  on  the  west  side  of  the  Green  Moun- 
tains were  thus  obliged  to  abandon  their  homes  in 
circumstances  of  great  distress  and  confusion.  But, 
under  the  direction  of  the  Council  of  Safety,  which 
had  been  appointed  at  Windsor,  the  most  vigorous 
efforts  were  made  to  protect  the  state  from  the  rav- 
ages of  the  enemy,  and  to  preserve  their  independ- 
ence. The  Council  met  at  Manchester  on  the  15th  of 
July,  and  resolved  to  organize  a body  of  rangers,  and 
to  raise  all  the  men  in  their  power.  They  also  wrote 
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in  the  most  urgent  terms  to  New  Hampshire  and 
Massachusetts  for  assistance.  The  New  Hampshire 
assembly,  then  in  session,  immediately  ordered  into 
service  a brigade  of  militia,  under  Gen.  John  Stark. 
These  men  were  mustered  at  Charlestown,  N.  H.,  and, 
as  fast  as  possible,  sent  into  Vermont  to  join  the 
troops  under  Col.  Warner,  at  Manchester.  From  that 
place  Stark  marched  to  Bennington,  arriving  there 
August  9th,  accompanied  by  Warner,  whose  regi- 
ment, however,  was  left  at  Manchester,  under  com- 
mand of  Lt.  Col.  Samuel  Salford. 

In  the  meantime  Burgoyne  had  reached  the  Hud- 
son river,  designing  to  attack  Albany  as  soon  as  he 
could  bring  up  a sufficient  quantity  of  supplies.  But 
this  work  went  on  slowly,  and  learning  that  the 
Americans  had  collected  at  Bennington  a quantity 
of  such  stores  as  he  needed,  he  resolved  to  send  a 
force  to  seize  them.  This  force  consisted  of  six  or 
seven  hundred  u en,  of  whom  one  hundred  were  In- 
dians, under  Col.  Baum,  a veteran  German  officer. 
When  he  had  approached  within  six  or  seven  miles 
of  Bennington,  he  found  that  it  was  guarded  by  a 
larger  force  than  he  anticipated  ; and  instead  of  pro- 
ceeding to  attack  the  place,  he  halted  on  a command- 
ing hill,  and  began  to  throw  up  intrenchments, at  the 
same  time  sending  back  an  express  to  notify  Bur- 
goyne of  his  position.  This  was  on  the  14th  of 
August.  The  next  day  was  so  rainy  as  to  prevent 
active  military  operations,  though  not  to  hinder  Baum 
from  greatly  strengthening  his  works  of  defense. 
On  the  16th  his  position  was  attacked  on  all  sides  by 
the  militia  under  Stark.  The  Indians  fled  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  action.  The  other  troops  defend- 
ed themselves  with  great  bravery,  but  were  finally 
overpowered,  and  nearly  all  killed  or  taken  prisoners. 
Among  the  latter  was  their  commander,  mortally 
wounded. 

Scarcely  was  this  battle  ended,  when  a second  body 
of  troops,  consisting  of  five  or  six  hundred  British  and 
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German  regulars,  with  two  pieces  of  artillery,  made 
their  appearance.  They  were  commanded  by  Colonel 
Breyman,  who  had  been  sent  to  reinforce  Baum. 
Fortunately,  at  this  juncture,  Colonel  Warner’s  regi- 
ment came  up  fresh  from  Manchester.  A second  and 
very  severe  battle  ensued,  which  lasted  till  sunset, 
when  the  enemy  abandoned  their  cannon  and  fled, 
and  were  only  saved  from  capture  by  the  darkness  of 
the  night.  In  these  two  actions  the  enemy  lost  four 
brass  field  pieces,  several  hundred  stand  of  arms,  two 
hundred  and  seven  men  left  dead  on  the  field,  and 
about  seven  hundred  prisoners  and  wounded.  The 
loss  of  the  Americans  was  thirty  killed  and  forty 
wounded.  Two  of  the  captured  cannon  are  now  pre- 
served in  the  State  House  at  Montpelier,  with  the  in- 
scription, “ Taken  fr^m  the  Germans  at  Bennington, 
August  16,  1777.” 

^Among  the  Vermonters  who  greatly  distinguished 
themselves  on  this  occasion,  were  Co).  Samuel  Her 
rick,  who  led  the  Vermont  militia  and  corps  of  rang- 
ers in  attacking  the  rear  of  Baum’s  intrenchments  and 
Col.  Warner,  Stalk’s  principal  counselor,  who  went 
into  action  by  his  side,  and  who  is  justly  entitled  to 
share  largely  with  him  in  the  honors  of  the  day.  Bur- 
goyne  had  cherished  high  expectations  of  this  expe- 
dition, and  was  greatly  disappointed  by  its  failure,  as 
well  as  surprised  at  the  determined  spirit  with  which 
it  was  resisted  and  defeated.  In  a private  letter, 
written  four  days  after  the  battle,  he  said, — “ Had  I 
succeeded,  I should  have  effected  a junction  with  St. 
Leger,  and  been  nowin  Albany.”  In  the  same  letter, 
after  speaking  of  the  general  hostility  of  the  people, 
he  adds. — il  The  New  Hampshire  Grants,  in  particu- 
lar, a country  unpeopled,  and  almost  unknown  in  the 
last  war,  now  abounds  with  the  most  active  and  most 
rebellious  race  of  the  Continent,  and  hangs  like  a 
gathering  storm  on  my  left,” — thus  paying  an  inde- 
signed  but  well-deserved  tribute  to  the  patriotism 
and  bravery  of  the  Vermonters. 
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The  importance  of  the  victory  of  Bennington  in  the 
war  of  the  Revolution  can  hardly  be  over-estimated. 
The  injury  to  the  enemy  was  not  confined  to  his  actu- 
al losses  in  men  and  munitions  of  war.  The  moral  ef- 
fect of  his  defeat  was  very  disastrous  to  him.  It  was 
the  first  check  to  Burgoyne’s  triumphant  march  from 
Canada.  It  was  the  unexpected  and  ominous  result 
of  an  attack  by  undisciplined  militia,  armed  only  with 
muskets,  upon  an  intrenched  army  of  veterans  pro- 
tected by  cannon.  By  its  depressing  effects  upon 
Burgoyne’s  troops,  and  the  confidence  with  which  it 
inspired  the  Americans,  the  tide  of  success  was  at  once 
turned,  and  victory  succeeded  victory  till  the  whole 
British  army  surrendered  at  Saratoga  in  the  following 
October.  This  surrender  secured  the  aid  of  Prance, 
and  resulted  in  the  indpendence  of  the  United  States. 

After  the  troubles  caused  by  the  British,  in  the 
western  parts  of  Vermont,  had  been  lessened  or  had 
ceased,  the  people  returned  to  their  homes  iate  in  the 
fall,  to  save,  if  possible,  enough  of  their  unharvested 
crops  to  last  them  through  the  winter.  The  attention 
of  the  people  was  again  directed  to  the  formation  of 
their  government,  and  to  their  contentions  with  New 
York. 

Previous  to  the  adjournment  of  the  Convention  in 
July,  it  had  been  ordered  that  the  first  election  under 
the  new  Constitution  should  take  place  in  December, 
and  that  the  representatives  should  meet  at  Benning- 
ton, in  January  following.  But  the  people  were  so 
much  excited  by  the  war  that  the  Constitution  was 
not  printed  and  circulated  in  season.  The  Council 
of  Safety  called  the  Convention  together  December 
24th.  They  revised  the  Constitution  at  this  meeting, 
and  decided  to  organize  the  state  government  with- 
out waiting  to  submit  the  Constitution  to  the  people. 
Some  being  opposed  to  this  course,  the  singular  fea- 
ture of  the  Constitution,  establishing  the  Council  of 
Censors,  was  devised  and  adopted.  This  secured  op- 
portunity to  propose  amendments  once  in  every  seven 
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years.  The  election  of  officers  was  postponed  to  the 
first  Tuesday  in  March,  1778,  and  the  organization  of 
the  state  government  to  the  second  Thursday  of  that 
month.  March  12th,  1778,  at  Windsor,  the  state  gov- 
ernment was  organized,  Thomas  Chittenden  being  the 
first  governor. 

No  controversy  had  as  yet  occurred  with  the  gov- 
ernment of  New  Hampshire.  It  had  gone  farther 
than  any  other  in  acknowledging  the  independence 
of  Vermont.  But  trouble  now  arose.  Sixteen  towns 
on  Connecticut  river,  in  New  Hampshire,  wished  to 
unite  with  the  new  state.  The  Assembly  of  Vermont 
when  convened,  was  perplexed  with  the  application. 
The  members  from  the  west  side  of  the  state  opposed 
the  measure,  while  those  from  the  eastern  part  favored 
it.  Among  the  latter,  there  was  much  talk  of  a sep- 
aration of  the  eastern  from  the  western  part,  and  of 
forming  a new  state,  the  center  of  which  should  be 
on  Connecticut  river. 

It  was  resolved  to  submit  the  question  to  the  free- 
men to  instruct  their  representatives,  and  of  forty- 
nine  towns  thirty-seven  were  found  in  favor  of  re- 
ceiving them,  when  the  General  Assembly,  after  a 
recess,  met  at  Bennington  in  June.  The  sixteen 
towns  from  New  Hampshire  were  received,  and  dele- 
gates from  them  took  seats  in  the  General  Assembly 
of  Vermont.  New  Hampshire  Interfered,  claiming 
the  towns,  and  protesting  against  their  being  re- 
ceived. The  Assembly  did  not  erect  those  towns 
into  a ntw  county,  as  they  had  requested  ; and  in  the 
fall  the  members  from  New  Hampshire,  and  also  a 
number  who  lived  in  the  river  towns  in  Vermont, 
left  their  seats.  These  seceders  held  a Conven- 
tion at  Cornish,  N.  H.,  December,  1778,  and  tried  to 
have  New  Hampshire  consent  to  divide  and  agree  on 
a line  of  division.  They  were  also  willing  that  all 
Vermont  should  be  annexed  to  New  Hampshire,  thus 
forming  one  state,  their  object  being  to  make  the 
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Connecticut  valley  the  center  of  a state,  and  so  obtain 
the  capital.  rl  ill  one  of  their  requests  was  granted 
they  resolved  to  defend  themselves.  Only  eight 
towns  in  Vermont  were  represented  in  this  Conven- 
tion, and  at  the  next  meeting  of  the  Vermont  Asserm 
bly  it  was  voted  to  renounce  all  connection  with  the 
towns  in  New  Hampshire.  This  vote  was  passed 
February  12,  1779. 

Questions. 

What  year  was  most  eventful  in  the  history  of  Vermont? 
What  efforts  were  made  by  New  York  soon  after  the  Declaration 
of  Independence  of  Vermont?  How  far  were  they  successful? 
When  was  a meeting  held  at  Windsor?  What  committee  had 
been  appointed?  When  was  an  election  appointed,  and  where 
was  it  to  be  held?  What  business  was  transacted  at  the  Con- 
vention in  July?  What  occurred  before  the  Constitution  was 
fully  adopted?  What  prevented  adjournment  before  the  business 
was  completed?  What  Council  was  appointed?  What  was  the 
news  brought  to  the  Convention?  What  diu  the  Americans  at- 
tempt to  do?  How  were  their  plans  defeated?  Who  were  left 
at  Hubbardton?  Where  did  the  main  army  go?  When  did  the 
pursuing  army  reach  Hubbardton?  Who  was  attacked  by  the 
British  army?  How  many  men  had  he?  Who  was  victorious 
at  first?  What  turned  the  battle  in  favor  of  the  British?  How 
many  were  lost  by  the  Americans?  By  the  British?  How  was 
Col.  Warner  re-enforced?  What  became  of  his  troops  after  the 
battle?  What  effect  had  this  battle  upon  the  people  in  Western 
Vermont?  What  measures  were  taken  by  the  Council  of  Safety? 
To  whom  did  they  apply  for  help?  How  was  their  application 
to  New  Hampshire  answered?  What  disposition  was  made  of 
the  New  Hampshire  troops?  Where  was  Burgoyne,  and  what 
did  he  intend  to  do?  Why,  and  how  were  his  plans  changed? 
What  force  did  he  send  out?  Where,  and  why  did  his  force 
stop?  Give  an  account  of  the  attack  upon  it.  What  new  forces 
on  both  sides  then  came  into  action?  Give  an  account  of  the 
second  engagement.  What  were  the  losses  on  both  sides? 
What  became  of  two  of  the  captured  cannon?  What  Vermont- 
ers distinguished  themselves  on  this  occasion,  and  how?  How 
was  Burgoyne  affected  by  the  defeat  of  his  forces?  What  did 
he  write  concerning  it?  What  was  the  general  effect  of  the 
battle?  To  what  did  it  lead?  What  were  the  final  results? 
For  what  did  it  prepare  the  way?  When  was  Burgoyne  cap- 
tured? What  proposal  was  made  by  towns  in  New  Hampshire? 
Who  were  opposed  to  their  union  with  Vermont?  Who  were 
in  favor  of  it?  What  was  proposed  by  them?  What  was  the 
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final  decision  of  the  Assembly?  Did  the  Assembly  form  these 
towns  into  a county?  What  was  the  result?  What  vote  was 
passed  by  the  next  Assembly?  When  did  this  occur? 


LESSON  VI. 

New  Hampshire  now  laid  claim  to  the  whole  tract 
of  land  contained  in  Vermont.  New  York  repeated 
her  claim.  Both  appealed  to  Congress.  Many  sup- 
posed it  to  be  the  intention  of  these  two  states  to 
divide  Vermont,  and  annex  a part  to  one  and  a part 
to  the  other.  The  mountains  running  through  it 
would  have  made  a convenient  division  line.  Imme- 
diately after  this,  as  if  Vermont  had  not  trouble 
enough,  Massachusetts  also  laid  claim  to  a part  of  the 
territory.  The  contest  with  New  York,  however,  was 
attended  with  the  greatest  difficulty,  and  excited  the 
most  alarm.  New  York  complained  to  Congress  that 
the  proceedings  of  Vermont  would  produce  a civil 
war.  Vermont  complained  to  Congress  of  the  inju- 
rious treatment  it  had  received  from  the  government 
of  New  York,  and  earnestly7  requested  an  admission 
into  the  Union.  In  the  south-eastern  part  of  Vermont 
a considerable  number  wished  to  be  subject  to  the 
government  of  New  York,  and  a colonel  who  held  a 
New  York  commission  in  that  part  of  the  state,  re- 
quested that  the  militia  about  Albany  be  held  in 
readiness  to  defend  them.  Col.  Ethan  Allen  was  now 
required  to  call  out  part  of  the  militia  to  quell  the 
disturbance  which  had  been  made  in  that  part  of  the 
state  in  favor  of  the  government  of  New  York.  He 
obeyed,  and  made  prisoners  of  several  of  those  who 
were  at  the  head  of  the  opposition.  While  things 
were  in  this  position,  Congress  appointed  a committee 
to  repair  to  Vermont  and  learn  the  reasons  of  the  in- 
habitants for  rejecting  the  government  of  the  states 
which  had  held  jurisdiction  over  them.  A part  of  this 
committee  repaired  to  Bennington,  and  made  many 
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inquiries  of  the  governor,  to  which  he  returned  writ- 
ten answers.  The  great  aim  of  the  committee  was 
to  secure  a reconciliation  between  the  contending 
parties.  Their  report,  when  they  returned  to  Con- 
gress, proved  that  the  business  of  their  appointment 
had  not  been  accomplished. 

Four  different  claims  to  the  same  tract  of  country 
were  now  before  Congress,  and  the  controversy  had 
become  so  serious  that  it  was  justly  feared  serious 
consequences  might  ensue.  It  was  now  absolutely 
necessary  for  Congress  to  interpose.  That  body 
recommended  to  Massachusetts,  New  Hampshire  and 
New  York,  to  submit  to  its  decision  the  establishment 
of  their  boundary  lines.  Congress  resolved  to’ attend 
to  the  subject  on  the  first  of  February,  1780.  A re- 
solve was  also  passed  recommending  to  the  people  of 
Vermont  not  to  exercise  government  over  any  who 
professed  allegiance  to  other  states.  It  was  recom- 
mended to  the  states  before  mentioned  not  to  exer- 
cise government  over  those  who  professed  allegiance 
to  the  new  state. 

The  object  of  Congress  was  to  pacify  all  parties 
for  the  present,  while  the  struggle  with  Great  Britain 
yet  remained  doubtful;  and  while  the  fate  of  the 
whole  country  might  be  decided  by  the  difficulties  in 
regard  to  the  new  state,  if  they  were  carried  to  an 
extreme.  All  the  parties  except  Vermont  were 
quieted.  New  York  and  New  Hampshire  passed  acts 
submitting  the  dispute  to  the  decision  of  Congress. 
Massachusetts  did  not  submit  to  it,  probably  with  a 
view  to  prevent  Vermont  from  being  sacrificed  by 
either  or  both  the  other  states. 

Vermont  considered  it  impossible  to  comply  with 
the  resolves  of  Congress  in  regard  to  exercising  gov- 
ernment over  those  who  were  within  its  bounds,  and 
who  wished  to  be  subject  to  the  government  of 
New  Hampshire  or  the  other  states.  To  have  the 
powers  of  four  distinct  governments  exercised  at 
once,  iu  the  same  town  or  county,  was  impossible, 
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under  any  circumstances,  and  would  have  been  nearly 
ruinous  to  the  new  government  of  Vermont.  Nothing, 
therefore,  remained  for  the  people,  but  to  take  a de- 
cided stand,  and  maintain  the  independence  they  had 
declared.  Well  acquainted  with  their  own  rights 
and  interests,  they  were  determined  not  to  sacrifice 
them  to  the  intrigues  of  neighboring  states,  or  to  the 
policy  of  Congress.  The  Governor  and  Council  pub- 
lished an  appeal  to  the  world,  declaring  the  justice  of 
their  cause,  and  the  injustice  of  the  efforts  made  to 
destroy  their  rights.  They  say  in  their  appeal, 
u That  the  people  of  Vermont  were  not  represented 
in  Congress,  and  could  not  submit  to  resolutions  passed 
without  their  consent  or  knowledge ; resolutions 
which  put  everything  valuable  at  stake. 79  They  de- 
clared that  the  state  existed  independently  of  the 
u thirteen  United  States,”  and  was  not  accountable  to 
them  for  liberty,  the  gift  of  the  beneficent  Creator 
alone.  They  concluded  by  declaring  their  willingness 
to  help  carry  on  the  war  with  England,  but  after  hav- 
ing borne  their  full  proportion  of  this  war  lor  four 
years,  and  expended  so  much  blood  and  treasure, 
they  “ would  not  now  give  u j everything  worth 
fighting  for,  the  right  of  making  their  own  laws  and 
choosing  their  mode  of  government,  to  the  decision  of 
any  man  or  body  of  men  under  heaven.” 

Questio7is. 

What  claim  did  New  Hampshire  now  make?  What  other 
state  claimed  Vermont?  What  complaint  was  made  by  New 
York  to  Congress?  What  request  was  made  by  Vermont?  What 
request  was  made  by  a colonel  commissioned  by  New  York? 
What  did  the  authority  of  Vermont  require  of  Col.  Allen? 
While  matters  were  in  this  posture,  what  did  Congress  do? 
Where  did  that  committee  repair?  What  was  their  success? 
How  many  claims  to  Vermont  were  now  before  Congress? 
What  did  Congress  recommend?  Which  states  complied? 
Which  did  not?  Why  did  Vermont  consider  it  impossible  to 
comply?  What  did  Vermont  say  in  the  appeal  to  the  world? 
Were  the  people  still  willing  to  help  carry  on  the  war  with 
England?  What  were  they  determined  not  to  give  up? 
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LESSON  VII. 

It  was  expected  that  Congress  would  take  up  the 
subject,  as  proposed,  on  the  first  of  February.  But 
they  did  not  till  June,  1780.  They  then  voted  that 
the  proceedings  of  the  people  who  styled  themselves 
inhabitants  of  Vermont,  were  “unwarrantable  and 
subverse  of  the  happiness  of  the  United  States, 
and  that  they  be  required  to  forbear  exercising  any 
authority  over  these  people  who  claim  protection 
from  other  states. ” Congress  then  resolved  to  defer 
attending  to  the  dispute  till  September. 

On  receiving  these  resolves  of  Congress,  the  Gov- 
ernor and  Council  of  Vermont  replied  in  very  spirited 
language,  and  declared  that,  however  Congress  might 
view  the  subject,  the  people  of  Vermont  viewed  the 
resolves  before  mentioned,  as  subversive  of  the  natu- 
ral right  they  had  to  liberty  and  independence,  and 
at  variance  with  the  principle  which  Congress  had 
adopted  in  regard  to  assuming  their  own  independ- 
ence. They  declared  further  that  Vermont  was  at 
liberty  and  had  a right  to  agree  on  a cessation  of  the 
war  with  Great  Britain,  and  on  condition  “ that  nei- 
ther Congress  nor  the  states  will  support  Vermont  in 
her  independence,  but  devote  her  to  the  usurped 
government  of  any  other  power,  she  had  not  the  most 
distant  motives  to  continue  hostilities  with  Great 
Britain,  and  maintain  an  important  frontier  for  the 
benefit  of  the  United  States,  and  for  no  other  reward 
than  the  ungrateful  one  of  being  enslaved  by  them.” 
But,  still,  from  an  attachment  to  the  cause  of  liberty 
they  would  once  more  offer  a “ union  with  the  United 
States,  of  which  Congress  was  the  legal  representa- 
tive body.” 

In  September,  the  subject  was  taken  up  in  Congress 
with  a desire  to  bring  the  difficulty  to  a close.  The 
agents  of  New  York  and  New  Hampshire  put  in  claims 
in  favor  of  those  states,  and  pleaded  that  Vermont  had 
no  right  to  independence.  Two  agents  from  Vermont 
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were  present,  but  were  not  treated  by  Congress  as 
the  agents  of  an  independent  state.  The  agents  of 
New  York  and  New  Hampshire  were  allowed  to  pre- 
sent the  evidence  on  which  they  relied  for  the  sup- 
port of  their  claim. 

Those  from  Vermont,  having  never  submitted  the 
dispute  to  Congress,  protested  against  the  proceed- 
ings because  Vermont  could  have  no  hearing.  Con- 
gress having  heard  the  plea  of  New  Hampshire,  voted, 
September  27, 1780,  to  postpone  the  subject.  Though 
Vermont  was  thus  treated  by  Congress,  her  expecta- 
tions were  never  higher.  Many  in  other  states  be- 
lieved that  the  state  would  unite  with  Canada,  rather 
than  submit  to  New  York.  Hence  it  was  as  danger- 
ous to  the  cause  of  American  liberty  to  decide  against 
Vermont,  as  against  New  Hampshire  or  New  York. 
The  cause  of  Vermont  was  becoming  more  popular, 
and  the  state  more  powerful.  Indeed,  Congress  could 
not  safely  make  any  decision  without  endangering 
the  Union  ; and  Vermont,  disappointed  in  not  being 
admitted  into  the  Union,  determined  to  strengthen 
herself.  A number  of  towns  in  New  Hampshire 
wished  to  join  Vermont,  and  after  considerable  at- 
tention to  the  subject  a union  with  them  was  agreed 
to,  and  Vermont  laid  claim  to  the  western  part  of 
JS'ew  Hampshire.  An  application  to  become  united 
with  Vermont  was  also  received  from  the  inhabitants 
of  the  north-eastern  portion  of  New  York  and  this 
request  was  granted.  Thus  Vermont  adopted  the 
policy  of  her  opponents  and  laid  claim  to  their  terri- 
tory as  they  had  to  her  own.  In  the  spring  of  1781, 
there  were  in  the  Vermont  Assembly  thirty-five  rep- 
resentatives from  twenty-eight  New  Hampshire  towns, 
and  in  June  of  that  year  there  were  ten  representa- 
tives from  the  New  York  districts.  In  October,  1781, 
the  session  of  the  Vermont  Assembly  was  held  at 
Charlestown,  one  of  the  annexed  New  Hampshire 
towns,  and  there  were  sixty  representatives  from 
forty-five  towns  east  of  Connecticut  river. 
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Questions. 

When  did  Congress  take  up  the  subject?  What  votes  were 
passed  in  June?  What  did  the  Governor  and  Council  of  Ver- 
mont write  to  Congress?  What  did  they  say  respecting  the 
cessation  of  the  war  with  England?  When  did  Congress  take 
up  the  subject  again?  What  did  that  body  do,  after  hearing  the 
plea  of  New  Hampshire?  What  were  then  the  prospects  of 
Vermont?  What  was  supposed  by  many  in  other  states?  What 
did  Vermont  determine?  What  was  requested  by  several  towns 
in  New  Hampshire?  What  by  part  of  New  York?  To  what 
did  Vermont  lay  claim?  How  many  towns  in  New  Hampshire 
sent  representatives?  How  many  districts  in  New  York?  Where 
did  the  Vermont  Assembly  meet  in  October,  1781? 

LESSON  VIII. 

The  English  Generals  in  America  had  viewed  the 
contests  in  regard  to  Vermont,  as  favorable  to  them, 
and  had  strong  hopes  that  as  Congress  would  not  ad- 
mit the  new  state  into  the  Union,  its  people  might  be 
induced  to  submit  to  the  government  of  England. 
Several  letters  were  addressed  to  Col.  Ethan  Allen  by 
a British  officer,  inviting  the  people  to  join  the  British. 
These  letters  were  not  answered  by  Col.  Allen,  but, 
after  being  kept  some  time,  were  sent  by  him  to  Con- 
gress. He  declared  at  the  same  time  his  wish  for  the 
independence  of  America,  to  which  his  services  bore 
ample  testimony  ; he  declared,  also,  his  intention  to 
maintain  the  independence  of  Vermont. 

The  attempt  was  repeated  in  the  spring  of  1780,  by 
the  British  in  Canada,  to  bring  the  people  of  Vermont 
into  a union  with  Great  Britain,  and  during  the  nego- 
tiations for  an  exchange  of  prisoners,  the  subject  was 
urged  by  the  British  officers  with  a great  deal  of  art 
and  earnestness.  But  Allen,  while  they  addressed 
him,  had  the  precaution  and  wisdom  so  to  manage  the 
subject  as  to  promote  the  best  interests  of  Vermont. 
A cessation  of  hostilities  was  agreed  on,  during  the 
exchange  of  prisoners.  The  British  commander  wrote 
a very  friendly  letter  to  Governor  Chittenden,  and 
agreed  to  an  exchange  of  prisoners  on  the  most  ac- 
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commodating  terras.  The  British  had  a strong  army 
on  Lake  Champlain,  but  made  no  attempt  to  injure 
the  people  of  Vermont.  During  the  exchange,  the 
subject  of  uniting  with  Canada  was  incessantly 
urged,  and  the  officers  of  Vermont  received  the  pro- 
posals in  such  a manner  that  the  British  indulged 
strong  hopes  of  success.  They  soon  retired  into 
Canada  to  winter  quarters.  The  next  year  they  en- 
tered on  the  business  again,  and  as  the  whole  of  Ver- 
mont lay  exposed  to  their  ravages,  there  was  no 
safety  for  the  people  but  in  doing  that  by  stratagem 
which  could  not  be  done  by  power. 

In  May,  1781,  Col.  Ira  rVllen  was  sent  to  Canada  to 
negotiate  another  exchange  of  prisoners,  and  the  Brit- 
ish thought  the  day  of  their  complete  success  was  at 
hand.  The}7  complied  with  everything  he  requested, 
and  strongly  urged  that  Vermont  should  declare  itself 
a British  Province.  With  a singular  talent  at  nego- 
tiation, Allen  fully  gained  his  own  object  in  leading 
them  to  agree  to  what  he  wished,  and  to  engage  not 
to  commence  hostilities  for  the  present  against  Ver- 
mont. At  the  same  time  he  suffered  the  British 
agents  to  deceive  themselves  with  strong  hopes  of 
ultimate  success. 

But  in  October  Lord  Cornwallis  surrendered  his 
army  to  General  Washington.  The  British  were  now 
on  Lake  Champlain,  and  wished  to  issue  a proclama- 
tion declaring  Vermont  a colony  of  Great  Britain. 
Their  agents,  however,  were  informed  that  the  cap- 
ture of  Cornwallis  had  so  affected  the  people  that  to 
send  the  proclamation  among  them,  at  that  time, 
would  defeat  the  whole  object.  During  the  winter 
of  1782,  the  enemy  in  Canada  were  extremely  anxious 
to  know  what  effect  the  capture  of  Corhwallis  had, 
eventually,  on  the  minds  of  the  people  of  Vermont. 
In  February  and  April,  J 7 83, 1 he  British  agents  wrote 
in  the  most  pressing  terms  for  information.  They  were 
commissioned  to  make  very  noble  offers  to  the  state, 
if  it  would  declare  itself  a British  province  ; and  high 
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offers  were  held  out  to  individuals,  it  they  would  use 
their  influence  to  effect  this.  Negotiations  were  still 
carried  on,  and  in  the  following  summer  the  enemy 
again  agreed  to  suspend  hostilities  against  the  state, 
and  gave  permission  to  Ira  Allen  to  make  this  known 
to  the  people.  In  1783  the  war  with  Great  Britain 
ended,  and  negotiation  ceased. 

Thus,  by  a few  persons,  was  this  correspondence 
carried  on  for  three  years,  while  nearly  all  the  people 
were  ignorant  of  it,  and  the  state  was  saved  from  the 
dreadful  carnage  and  destruction  which  it  would 
otherwise  have  experienced  from  the  British  army. 
Eight  persons  oifly  were  made  acquainted  with  the 
offers  of  the  British,  and  these  were  most  firmly  at- 
tached to  the  American  cause.  On  their  part  the 
correspondence  from  beginning  to  end  consisted  of 
ambiguous,  evasive,  general  answers  and  proposals, 
which  were  not  calculated  to  destroy  the  Britsh 
hopes  of  seducing  the  people,  but  yet  did  not  amount 
to  definite  engagements.  Whether  this  course  was 
right  or  not,  it  was  in  this  way  that  many  lives  and 
much  property  were  saved.  It  is  probable  that  this 
was  the  only  way  the  state  could  have  been  preserved 
from  ruin.  During  the  time  that  a few  in  Vermont 
were  using  tins  policy  with  the  English  officers,  very 
serious  movements  were  made  toward  civil  war  be- 
tween Vermont  and  both  New  Hampshire  and  New 
York.  The  militia  were  called  out,  and  appearances 
were  most  threatening.  New  York  seemed  determ- 
ined to  exercise  authority  over  the  districts  from 
that  state  which  had  joined  Vermont,  and  sent  an 
army  for  that  purpose. 


Questions. 

How  did  the  British  officers  in  America  regard  the  contests 
respecting  Vermont?  Whom  did  they  first  address?  What  did 
Colonel  Allen  do  with  the  letters?  What  further  attempt  was 
made  in  the  spring  of  1780?  What  is  said  of  the  negotiations 
of  Allen?  What  was  agreed  upon?  How  did  the  British  treat 
Vermont?  For  what  was  Ira  Allen  sent  to  Canada  in  May?  To 
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what  did  the  British  agree?  Did  they  believe  they  had  nearly 
gained  their  object?  What  did  they  desire  to  do  about  the  time 
Cornwallis  was  taken?  Why  did  they  not  do  it?  What  were 
the  British  anxious  to  know  in  the  winter  of  1782?  What  did 
they  write  in  February  and  April?  When  did  the  war  with 
England  terminate?  By  how  many  was  this  correspondence 
carried  on,  on  the  part  of  Vermont?  Of  what  did  their  corre- 
spondence consist?  How  did  it  affect  Vermont?  What  hostile 
movements  took  place  about  this  time? 

LESSON  IX. 

Vermont  appeared  determined  to  protect  those  who 
had  united  with  her,  and  soldiers  began  their  march 
to  defend  them.  But  both  parties  seemed  unwilling 
to  engage;  though,  had  the  party  in  New  York  per- 
sisted, blood  would  undoubtedly  have  been  shed. 
The  government  of  Vermont  avowed  the  determina- 
tion to  defend  the  towns  which  had  united  from  New 
Hampshire.  The  legislature  sent  commissioners  to 
New  Hampshire,  to  see  if  difficulties  could  not  be  ad- 
justed without  recourse  to  arms.  Congress,  fearing' 
the  consequences  of  longer  refusing  to  admit  Ver- 
mont into  the  Union,  passed  resolutions  indicating  a 
willingness  to  do  it,  if  the  state  would  disclaim  juris- 
diction over  those  parts  of  New  York  and  New  Hamp- 
shire that  had  joined  it.  Alter  considerable  time  the 
legislature  consented  to  this,  and  then  expected  an 
immediate  union  with  the  United  States.  But  Con- 
gress now  refused  to  take  up  the  subject,  and  con- 
tinued their  former  policy  of  evasion.  The  inhabit- 
ants of  Vermont  were  greatly  distressed  at  this,  and 
believed  the  object  of  the  resolutions  which  Congress 
had  passed,  was  only  to  divide  and  weaken  the  state. 
They,  therefore,  determined  to  defend  themselves  ; 
and  were  as  perfectly  independent  as  any  nation  or 
people  in  the  world.  Congress  passed  resolutions 
threatening  to  compel  submission  to  its  orders.  The 
government  of  Vermont  returned  answers,  lull  of 
spirit,  showing  what  they  had  before  promised,  and 
declaring  that  the  people  would  defend  themselves 
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and  maintain  their  rights.  While  affairs  were  in  this 
situation,  peace  was  made  with  Great  Britain;  and 
now  Vermont  felt  little  anxiety  to  become  a member 
of  the  Union.  The  state  was  able  to  defend  itself 
against  the  claims  of  New  York,  and  had  no  fears 
from  the  British.  Settlements  had  rapidly  increased, 
and  not  having  belonged  to  the  Union,  the  people 
were  not  bound  to  assist  in  paying  the  national  debts 
incurred  by  the  war.  Things  remained  in  this  con- 
dition till  the  Federal  Government  was  formed  in 
1789.  The  people  of  Vermont  prospered,  were  inde- 
pendent  and  happy.  The  legislature  had  acquired 
wisdom  by  the  difficulties  which  had  been  encoun- 
tered. Emigrants  in  large  numbers  flocked  into  the 
state,  and  everything  was  highly  promising  for  the 
future. 

After  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  was 
adopted,  a new  Congress  was  chosen,  which  met  first 
in  1789.  The  measures  of  this  body  were  marked 
by  justice  and  prudence.  General  Washington  was 
chosen  President  of  the  United  States.  In  him  all 
had  the  highest  confidence.  Nev  York  had  now 
given  up  all  hope  of  subduing  Vermont,  and  well 
knew  that  the  independence  of  the  state  was  perma- 
nently established  It  was  desired  by  the  other  New 
England  states,  and  even  by  New  York,  that  Vermont 
might  now  join  the  Union.  'The  difficulty  was  soon 
removed  by  the  agreement  of  Vermont  to  pay  New 
York  thirty  thousand  dollars  to  liquidate  her  claim  to 
lands  in  the  state.  In  this  manner  a difficulty  was 
settled  that  had  existed  twenty-six  years.  Early  in 
the  year  1791  a Convention  was  called  to  consider 
the  expediency  of  joining  the  Federal  Union.  A ma- 
jority was  in  favor  of  the  measure,  and  on  the  18th 
day  of  February,  1791,  Vermont  was  admitted  by  Con- 
gress, without  a dissenting  voice.  It  is  proper  here 
to  call  more  particular  attention  to  several  facts  which 
have  been  implied  in  the  preceding  narrative. 

Few  people  have  ever  been  subjected  to  more  try- 
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ing  circumstances  than  were  the  early  inhabitants  of 
this  state.  Many,  of  them  were  without  property, 
and  before  they  could  subdue  the  forests  and  secure 
the  necessaries  of  life  for  themselves  and  families, 
they  were  involved  in  difficulties  with  the  people  of 
New  York,  New  Hampshire  and  Massachusetts,  which 
would  have  led  most  persons  to  utter  despair.  All  the 
deprivations  incident  to  first  settlements  were  theirs 
in  large  measure.  The  Indians  were  naturally  hos- 
tile to  those  who  were  invading  their  hunting  and 
fishing  grounds,  and  needed  but  little  incitement  to 
carry  on  a savage  warfare.  The  perils  experienced 
during  the  war  of  the  Revolution  can  scarcely  be 
realized  by  us  of  the  present  generation.  Those  tri- 
als were  not  only  courageously  endured,  but  aroused 
the  people  to  the  highest  effort  and  determined  perse- 
verance. The  men  who  met  to  declare  the  state  in- 
dependent of  foreign  jurisdiction  and  to  form  a con- 
stitution, were  “ nature’s  noblemen. ” Few  men,  in 
any  age,  would  have  had  courage  to  do  it.  This  dec- 
laration, as  was  expected,  called  down  the  special 
wrath  of  New  York;  but  notwithstanding  this/*  these 
brave  Green  Mountain  boys,  of  whom  any  nation  or 
people  on  earth  might  be  proud,”  followed  up  their 
declaration,  agreed  upon  a bill  of  rights,  adopted  a 
constitution,  and  made  provision  for  a government. 
Able  men  were  elected  to  hold  the  offices  of  gov- 
ernor, &e.,  and  the  state  nobly  met  all  the  opposition 
both  of  neighboring  states  and  of  Congress.  To  do 
this,  called  for  unusual  talent  and  energy,  in  both 
officers  and  people.  But  such  men  as  Ethan  and  Ira 
Allen,  Thomas  Chittenden,  Joseph  and  Jonas  Fay, 
Seth  Warner,  Remember  Baker,  Samuel  Saflford, 
Samuel  Herrick,  Timothy  Brownson,  John  Fassett, 
Joseph  Marsh,  Reuben  Jones,  Isaac  Tichenor,  Moses 
and  Samuel  Robinson,  Benjamin  Carpenter,  Elisha 
Payne,  Paul  Spooner,  Joseph  Bowker,  and  others  of 
similar  character,  were  found  equal  to  the  task,  and 
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deserve  to  have  their  Fames  recorded  as  benefactors, 
not  only  of  the  former,  but  also  of  the  present  gen- 
eration. They  have  gone,  but  their  mantle  has  de- 
scended on  others.  • Great  and  good  men  succeeded 
the  pioneers  and  continue  to  this  day.  God’s  bless- 
ing is  still  richly  enjoyed.  The  benefits  conferred 
on  the  present  generation,  by  the  self-sacrifice  of  the 
pioneers  and  early  settlers,  can  be  appreciated  fully 
by  few,  if  by  any.  Their  self-sacrifice  was  great.  A 
careful  study  of  the  institutions  they  established,  and 
the  efforts  they  made  with  reference  to  the  genera- 
tions that  would  succeed  them,  will  awaken  emotions 
of  gratitude  in  the  breast  of  every  thoughtful  youth. 

The  Constitution  of  Vermont,  formed  in  July,  and 
revised  in  December,  1777,  was  amended  in  1786, 
1793,  1828,  1836,  1850  and  1870.  It  secures  liberty 
to  the  citizens,  and  as  great  protection  of  individual 
rights  as  is  possible.  It  should  be  carefully  studied 
by  every  citizen,  old  and  young. 

After  the  state  became  one  of  the  United  States, 
the  people  were  well  united  in  sentiment  till  the  year 
1797.  At  that  time  there  were  distinct  political  parties 
called  federal  and  republican.  The  federal  party  was 
the  most  numerous  for  many  years,  in  1806  the  re- 
publican party  became  equal,  and  afterwards  greater. 
Party  spirit  lan  high,  and  many  disagreeable  conten- 
tions arose.  This  was  general  in  other  parts  of  the 
United  States  as  well  as  in  Vermont. 

The  unpleasant  state  of  feeling,  excited  in  conse- 
quence of  political  dissensions  and  parties,  was  visible 
in  neighborhoods,  and  highly  injurious  to  the  pros- 
perity of  the  people.  A part  of  these  dissensions 
may  be  attributed  to  ignorance  and  prejudice.  Men 
were  often  of  nearly  the  same  opinions,  who  were 
ranked  with  different  parties,  and  were  bitterly  hos- 
tile to  each  other.  It  was,  not  unfr^quently,  a pain- 
ful fact  that  families  were  divided  in  opinion,  the 
wife  disagreeing  with  the  husband,  and  the  son  em- 
pracing  opinions  unlike  those  of  the  father.  The 
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father  and  the  son  were  sometimes  candidates  for  the 
same  office,  nominated  by  different  parties.  The  peace 
of  families,  as  well  as  that  of  neighborhoods  and  towns, 
was  thus  sometimes  destroyed.  The  people  who  had 
so  long  been  contending  with  those  abroad  for  their 
liberties  and  rights,  now  found  opponents  nearer 
home,  with  whom  to  engage  in  a war  of  opinions  and 
words. 

Questions. 

What  preparations  did  Vermont  make  to  protect  those  who 
had  joined  her?  Why  did  no  actual  hostilities  take  place?  What 
intimations  were  made  by  Congress  with  regard  to  admitting 
Vermont  into  the  Union?  Did  Vermont  consent  to  these  propo- 
sals? What  course  did  Congress  then  take?  What  resolutions 
were  passed  by  Congress?  What  declarations  were  made  by  the 
government  of  Vermont?  What  happened  while  affairs  were  in 
this  situation?  What  was  then  the  sentiment  in  regard  to  admis- 
sion into  the  Union?  What  benefit  was  now  derived  from  not  be- 
longing to  the  Union  ? How1  long  did  affairs  continue  in  this  posi- 
tion? When  was  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  adopted? 
What  is  said  of  the  new  Congress?  Who  was  chosen  President 
of  the  Unite.d  States?  When  and  bow  was  the  difficulty  with 
New  York  settled?  When  was  Vermont  admitted  into  the 
Union?  What  were  the  circumstances  of  the  first  settlers  of 
Vermont?  Wh  it  occasioned  some  of  their  trials ? How  were 
they  regarded  by  the  Indians?  What  effect  had  these  trials  upon 
the  people?  What  was  thecharacter  of  the  men  who  formed  the 
Constitution  of  Vermont?  Were  they  terrified  by  the  wrath  of 
New  York?  What  did  they  proceed  to  do?  How  did  they  suc- 
ceed? What  was  required  of  both  officers  and  people?  Who 
were  some  of  the  most  prominent  men  in  the  work?  What  do 
they  deserve?  Who  succeeded  the  pioneers?  When  were 
changes  made  in  the  Constitution?  What  does  the  Constitution 
secure  to  citizens  and  individuals?  What  two  parties  in  1797? 
When  did  the  republicans  gain  the  ascendancy?  What  evils  re- 
sulted from  party  spirit?  To  what  was  much  of  this  contention 
attributable?  How  did  the  contention  affect  families?  Where 
did  the  people  now  find  opponents? 

LESSON  X. 

The  violence  of  party  spirit  was  very  much 
increased  by  events  which  were  taking  place  in 
Europe.  France  had  been  very  friendly  to  the  cause 
of  American  liberty,  and  during  the  war  with  Great 
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Britain,  the  people  of  France  had  assisted  the  United 
States,  by  loaning  money  and  sending  ships  and  sol- 
diers to  aid  them.  On  account  of  these  things,  many 
of  the  people  in  the  United  States  had  become  very 
friendly  to  France.  When  the  soldiers  and  others  who 
had  been  in  this  country  from  France  returned  home, 
they  wished  to  establish  republicanism  there,  and  in 
1789  a revolution  was  begun.  The  king  and  a multi- 
tude of  others  were  in  a few  years  put  to  death. 
Many  of  the  French  people  who  favored  the  revolu- 
tion were  atheistic  or  infidel,  and  wished  to  stop  all 
religious  worship.  They  shut  up  churches,  violated 
the  marriage  covenant,  prevented  the  Sabbath  from 
being  kept,  and  appointed  one  day  in  ten  for  rest  and 
sport.  They  established  a new  government,  and  as- 
serted reason  to  be  the  sole  guide  to  duty  and  happi- 
ness. They  treated  all  religion  as  priestcraft,  and 
endeavored  to  overthrow  all  the  established  institu- 
tions of  Christianity.  After  these  things  had  taken 
place  in  France,  the  government  of  that  country 
made  an  application  to  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States,  which  was  considered  a demand  for  tribute. 
The  President  of  the  United  States  resisted  the 
claim,  put  the  country  in  a state  of  defense,  and 
Congress  prepared  for  war  with  France.  It  was  ex- 
pected for  some  time  that  war  would  take  place  be- 
tween the  two  countries.  This  state  of  things  in 
France  and  in  this  country  embittered  parties  in 
the  United  States,  and  these  divisions  extended  into 
Vermont.  When  party  spirit  becomes  excited,  it 
usually'  extends  to  other  things  than  that  which  first 
created  it.  For  a number  of  succeeding  years  its 
violence  was  so  great  that  when  republicanism  pre- 
vailed, no  federalist  was  appointed  to  an  office.  It  was 
similar  in  the  state  government.  When  the  federalists 
were  more  numerous,  the  other  party  were  generally 
excluded  from  office.  A variety  of  things  occurred 
to  increase  the  violence  of  party  spirit,  which  it  would 
be  improper  to  take  up  space  in  this  work  to  relate. 
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In  1812  it  had  become  violent  in  a very  high  degree. 
During  that  year  war  was  declared  against  Great 
Britain.  The  republican  party  was  in  favor  of  this 
proceeding  ; the  federalists  were  bitterly  opposed  to 
it.  But  towards  the  close  of  the  war  the  British 
made  an  attack  upon  Plattsburgh,  with  an  army  of 
fourteen  thousand  men.  Both  parties  then  united  in 
fighting  in  defense  of  their  country,  and  the  enemy 
were  driven  back  to  Canada.  Near  the  same  time 
a battle  was  fought  on  Lake  Champlain,  in  which  the 
Americans,  under  Commodore  Macdonough,  gained  a 
great  victory.  Almost  all  the  British  vessels  were 
either  destroyed  or  taken.  This  was  on  the  llth  of 
September,  1814.  Before  this,  in  May,  1314,  Port 
Cassin  at  the  mouth  of  Otter  Creek,  had  been  attacked 
by  a British  fleet  which  was  driven  away.  A few 
months  afterwards  the  war  closed,  and  from  that  time 
party  spirit  grew  less,  until  it  had  almost  ceased. 
But  in  18:}5,  John  Quincy  Adams  became  President 
of  the  United  States,  and  new  parties  were  formed. 
Party  spirit  grew  more  and  more  violent,  and  at  the 
end  of  four  years,  when  another  choice  of  a President 
was  made.  Gen.  Andrew  Jackson  was  elected,  and 
the  democratic  party,  so  called,  came  into  power. 
This  party  generally  maintained  an  ascendency,  up 
to  I860,  in  the  general  government,  though  twice  de- 
feated in  the  election  of  a President,  by  a party  called 
whig.  The  whigs  elected  two  Presidents,  Gen  Wil- 
liam id.  Harrison,  in  1840,  and  Gen.  Zachary  Taylor, 
in  184*.  Both  of  these  Presidents  died  before  they 
had  accomplished  the  changes  which  were  hoped  for 
by  those  who  had  elevated  them  to  that  high  office. 

A party  originated  in  Vermont,  in  1829,  based  on 
opposition  to  Freemasonry,  which  for  one  or  two 
years  succeeded  in  electing  officers  of  the  state  gov- 
ernment; but  this  party  was  more  a name  than  a 
reality,  for  it  embraced  essentially  the  elements  of 
the  party  before  in  power. 
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At  a later  period  another  party,  known  as  the  anti- 
slavery party,  was  powerful  in  the  state,  and  elected 
many  members  of  the  Legislature.  But  this,  with  the 
whig  party,  was  at  length  merged  in  the  republican 
party,  which  has  for  several  years  elected  the  state 
officers  by  a very  large  majority  of  votes,  and  which 
achieved  a triumph  in  the  United  States,  in  1860,  and 
again  in  1864,  by  the  election  of  Abraham  Lincoln,  as 
President.  The  republicans  also  elected  Gen.  U.  S. 
Grant,  President,  in  1868,  and  again  in  1872. 

Federalists,  whigs,  anti-masons,  anti-slavery  men 
and  republicans  have  been  opposed  in  general  to  the 
democratic  party,  which  elected  Jackson,  Van  Buren, 
Polk,  Pierce  and  Buchanan  Presidents  of  the  United 
States. 

Though  political  parties  have  at  times  manifested 
considerable  asperity  towards  each  other,  it  has  gen- 
erally been  true,  that  more  importance  has  been  at- 
tached, by  the  inhabitants  of  Vermont,  to  the  charac- 
ter and  fitness  of  candidates  for  office,  than  to  their 
political  opinions.  Most  of  those  selected  as  candi- 
didates  for  governor,  have  been  men  of  unblemished 
morals,  and  many  of  them  men  of  Christian  character. 

In  April,  1 861,  a rebellion  against  the  United  States 
began  in  South  Carolina.  Fort  Sumter,  near  Charles- 
ton, was  attacked  by  armed  rebels,  and  was  forced  to 
surrender.  The  rebellion  soon  extended  through 
nearly  all  the  southern  states,  and  rendered  it  neces- 
sary for  the  United  States  to  raise  immense  armies 
for  the  preservation  of  the  nalional  existence.  The 
first  call  was  for  seventy-five  thousand  men,  and  Ver- 
mont was  required  to  furnish  a thousand  of  these. 
There  was  a very  prompt  and  cheerful  compliance 
with  this  requirement,  and  within  seventeen  days  the 
First  Vermont  Regiment  was  mustered  into  the 
United  States  service.  From  time  to  time,  as  the 
government  called  for  more  men,  they  were  furnished, 
till  there  were  raised  sixteen  full  regiments  of  infan- 
try, one  of  cavalry,  and  one  of  heavy  artillery,  besides 
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three  companies  of  sharp-shooters, and  three  batteries 
of  light  artillery.  The  whole  number  of  troops  fur- 
nished by  Vermont  during  the  war  was  34,238,  which 
was  more  than  five  hundred  more  than  the  proportion 
which  the  state  was  required  to  furnish.  Five  thou- 
sand one  hundred  and  twenty-eight  of  these  were 
killed  in  battle,  or  died  of  wounds  or  disease.  Troops 
from  Vermont  participated  in  the  first  and  last  battles 
of  the  war,  and  in  a multitude  of  other  engagements. 
In  the  great  battle  of  Getty sburgh,  the  decisive 
battle  of  the  war,  the  honor  of  turning  the  scale  at  a 
most  critical  moment,  was  conceded  to  the  soldiers 
of  this  sfate.  Their  bravery  also,  was  eminently  con- 
spicuous in  the  bloody  battles  of  the  Wilderness. 

An  event  which  occurred  in  Vermont  during  the 
war  caused  great  excitement  throughout  the  state. 
On  the  19th  of  October,  1864,  a party  of  between 
twenty  and  thirty  armed  men  appeared  in  St.  Albans, 
and  commenced  firing  upon  the  citizens,  of  whom  two 
were  wounded,  one  of  them  mortally.  They  also 
robbed  the  banks  of  more  than  two  hundred  thousand 
dollars,  seized  a number  of  horses,  and  escaped  to 
Canada.  These  men  professed  to  be  soldiers  of  the 
rebel  army,  and  to  have  done  these  things  in  retalia- 
tion for  the  destruction  of  property  by  the  army  of 
the  Union.  On  account  of  this  event,  as  well  as  for 
fear  that  similar  outrages  might  be  attempted  else- 
where, numerous  companies  of  infantry  and  calvary 
were  organized  in  all  the  northern  counties,  and  a 
vigilant  watch  was  maintained  on  the  Canadian  bor- 
der for  some  months.  The  “ St,  Albans  raid”  was, 
however,  the  last  as  it  was  the  first  invasion  of  Ver- 
mont by  the  rebels. 


Questions. 

What  was  one  cause  of  the  violence  of  party  spirit?  What 
had  been  the  action  of  France  during  the  Revolutionary  war? 
Was  this  friendship  returned  by  the  people  of  this  country? 
What  did  the  French  soldiers  attempt  after  returning  home? 
What  was  the  result?  What  was  done  by  the  revolutionists? 
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What  was  the  foundation  of  their  new  government?  What  de- 
mand was  made  by  the  king  of  France?  Was  it  complied  with? 
Was  war  expected?  To  what  did  these  events  lead?  Results  of 
party  spirit?  When  was  war  declared  with  Great  Britain?  Were 
all  the  people  in  favor  of  that  war?  Flow  did  those  opposed  to 
the  war  act,  when  the  British  attacked  Plattsburgh,  New  York? 
Who  were  victorious  at  Plattsburgh?  What  battle  on  Lake 
Champlain?  Who  were  victorious?  What  political  party  came 
into  power  when  Gen  Jackson  was  elected  President?  What 
parties  have  been  opposed  to  that  party?  By  what  party  were 
General  Harrison  and  General  Taylor  elected  to  the  Presidency? 
Why  did  those  Presidents  fail  of  accomplishing  all  that  was  ex- 
pected by  those  who  elected  them?  What  Presidents  were  elect- 
ed by  the  democratic  party?  What  have  the  citizens  of  Vermont 
generally  regarded  more  than  party?  What  has  been  the  char- 
acter of  many  of  the  men  elected  as  governors?  When,  where, 
and  how,  did  a rebellion  against  the  United  States  begin?  What 
did  this  render  necessary?  Give  an  account  of  the  first  call  for 
troops,  and  of  the  response  of  Vermont  to  the  call.  What 
bodies  of  troops  were  furnished  during  the  war?  What  was 
the  whole  number  of  soldiers  from  Vermont?  How  many  of 
these  died,  and  by  what  means?  What  is  said  of  the  battles  in 
which  Vermont  troops  were  engaged?  Give  an  account  of 
“the  St.  Albans  raid.”  What  was  done  on  account  of  it? 
With  what  result? 

LESSON  XI. 

Government . 

The  government  of  Vermont  differs  in  some  re- 
spects from  that  of  most  other  states.  This  origina- 
ted from  the  difficulties  to  which  the  first  inhabitants 
were  subjected  by  the  contests  with  New  York  and 
other  states,  in  relation  to  the  land.  A bill  of  rights 
which  was  early  adopted,  gave  the  largest  liberty  to 
the  inhabitants.  It  declares  that  all  men  have  a right 
to  life,  liberty  and  property,  and  to  worship  God  ac- 
cording to  the  dictates  of  conscience.  A Constitution 
which  prescribes  the  mode  of  making  and  executing- 
laws,  and  the  manner  of  choosing  officers,  was  early 
adopted  by  a convention  of  the  people.  That  Consti- 
tution remained  without  any  very  essential  amend- 
ments for  more  than  half  a century.  It  provided  for 
the  election  of  a Governor  and  Lieutenant  Governor, 
a Council,  consisting  of  twelve  Councillors,  to  advise 
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the  Governor,  and  a House  of  Representatives,  to 
consist  of  one  member  from  each  town.  Towns  with 
eighty  taxable  inhabitants  were,  for  seven  years, 
entitled  to  two  representatives.  The  House,  or 
u General  Assembly/7  proposed  bills  which  were 
to  be  laid  before  the  Governor  and  Council  for  their 
perusal  and  for  proposals  of  amendment.  The  As- 
sembly then  passed  such  bills  into  laws  if  they  saw  fit. 
The  Constitution  also  provided  for  the  appointment, 
once  in  seven  years,  of  a body  of  men  called  a Coun- 
cil of  Censors,  who  were  to  examine  the  acts  of  the 
executive  and  legislative  branches  of  the  government, 
and  if  they  found  these  had  exceeded  the  powers  given 
by  the  Constitution,  the  Council  of  Censors  had  the 
power  to  order  impeachments,  and  were  to  recom- 
mend the  repeal  of  such  laws  as  were  unconstitu- 
tional. The  Council  of  Censors  was  also  authorized 
to  call  a Convention  to  consider  amendments  to  the 
Constitution  proposed  by  the  Council  of  Censors.  In 
no  other  state  was  the  power  kept  so  completely  in 
the  hands  of  the  people,  and  the  abuse  of  power  by 
state  officers  so  carefully  guarded  against  in  the  Con- 
stitution and  by  the  laws.  After  a few  years  the  peo- 
ple of  the  state  became  convinced  that  some  changes 
in  the  Constitution  were  desirable,  and  amendments 
were  adopted.  In  1836  a Senate  was  established  and 
the  Council  was  abolished.  In  1870  the  Council  of 
Censors  was  also  abolished.  The  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  must  now  agree  to  all  the  laws 
made,  and  then  the  Governor  approve  of  bills  before 
they  become  laws,  unless,  after  stating  his  objections, 
the  bills  are  approved  by  each  branch  ot  the  Legisla- 
ture. The  House  of  Representatives  still  consists  of 
one  member  from  each  town,  chosen,  since  1870,  bi- 
ennially, by  the  freemen  of  said  town.  The  Senate  is 
composed  of  thirty  Senators,  chosen,  since  1870,  bien- 
nially, by  the  freemen  of  their  respective  counties, 
and  apportioned  to  the  several  counties  according  to 
their  population,  as  ascertained  by  the  census,  taken 
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under  the  authority  of  Congress,  preceding  said  ap- 
portionment. One  county  has  four  Senators,  others, 
three,  two,  or  one.  The  laws  of  Vermont  are  gen- 
erally well  adapted  to  the  welfare  of  the  people,  and 
are  judiciously  executed. 

Most  ol  the  counties  remain  nearly  the  same  that 
they  were  fifty  years  ago.  In  1835  a new  county  was 
formed  of  parts  of  Orleans,  Franklin  and  Washington 
counties,  called  Lamoille,  and  there  are  now  fourteen 
counties  in  this  state,  in  each  of  which  courts  are  held 
to  try  those  who  are  charged  with  the  commission  of 
crimes,  and  to  decide  suits  which  are  commenced  by 
citizens  against  each  other.  1 he  decision  of  courts 
constitute  much  of  the  law  by  which  the  people  of 
the  state  are  governed. 

Questions , 

How  does  the  government  of  Vermont  compare  with  that  of 
other  states?  What  was  the  origin  of  the  difference?  What  bill 
was  early  adopted?  What  was  asserted  in  it?  What  was  pre- 
scribed in  the  constitution?  How  long  did  its  provisions  remain 
unchanged?  What  were  those  provisions?  What  were  the  du- 
ties of  the  Legislature?  WThat  duties  devolved  on  the  Governor 
and  Council?  For  what  purpose  was  the  Council  of  Censors 
appointed?  In  whose  hands  was  the  power  principally  kept? 
What  amendments  were  finally  adopted?  What  is  now  neces- 
sary to  the  enactment  of  laws?  Ot what  does  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives consist?  Of  what  the  Senate?  How  are  Senators 
chosen?  How  many  from  a county?  What  is  the  general  char- 
acter of  the  laws  of  the  state?  What  new  county  was  formed, 
and  when?  How  many  counties  in  the  state?  What  duties  are 
performed  by  the  county  courts?  What  do  the  decisions  of  the 
courts  constitute? 

LESSON  XII. 

Education . 

Great  attention  was  early  paid  to  education  in  Ver- 
mont. Common  schools  were  established  in  every 
town.  Several  academies  and  two  colleges  were  early 
incorporated.  At  a later  period  medical  schools  were 
established,  and  an  additional  college  chartered. 
Middlebury  College,  the  University  of  Vermont  and 
Agricultural  College  at  Burlington,  and  Norwich  Uni- 
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versity  at  Northfield,  are  in  successful  operation.  A 
medical  college  exists  at  Burlington,  and  educates 
a large  number  of  physicians.  Poultney  Academy, 
Fairfax  Seminary,  Vermont  Methodist  Seminary,  and 
the  Vermont  Episcopal  Institute,  Goddard  Seminary 
specially  under  the  patronage  of  religious  denomina- 
tions, are  intended  to  furnish  instruction  in  theology, 
in  addition  to  furnishing  facilities  for  general  educa- 
tion superior  to  ordinary  academies.  All  these  insti- 
tutions are  an  honor  to  the  state.  County  grammar 
schools,  academies  and  high  schools,  have  been  estab- 
lished in  every  county,  and  in  almost  every  one  of  the 
large  towns.  The  grammar  schools  have  the  avails 
of  lands  early  given  for  the  purpose  of  establishing 
and  sustaining  such  schools.  Others  have  been  estab- 
lished by  private  enterprise.  The  present  number  of 
such  schools  in  the  state  exceeds  fifty. 

During  many  years  there  was  but  little  supervision 
by  the  state  over  the  common  or  public  schools ; but 
the  school  laws  have,  within  a few  years,  been  greatly 
modified  and  improved.  A state  Board  of  Education 
was  provided  for  by  an  act  of  the  Legislature  in  1856, 
authorized  to  decide  on  the  text-books  which  should 
be  used  in  the  common  schools,  and  also  to  appoint  a 
secretary  who  should  attend  teachers’  institutes  in 
every  county,  at  least  once  in  each  year,  and,  in  ad- 
dition, give  addresses  on  popular  education,  and  make 
a report  to  the  Legislature  at  its  regular  sessions,  of 
the  statistics  of  all  the  schools  in  the  commonwealth. 
There  has  since  been  great  improvement  in  schools, 
and  vastly  increased  interest  in  popular  education. 

In  1874  the  Board  of  Education  was  abolished  and 
instead  of  it  and  its  Secretary,  a State  Superintendent 
of  Education  was  elected.  The  State  Superintendent 
has,  substantially,  the  same  powers  as  those  formerly 
exercised  by  the  Board  and  its  Secretary,  except  that 
he  does  not  decide  upon  the  text-books  to  be  used. 
In  1866  a law  was  passed  authorizing  the  establish- 
ment of  three  Normal  Schools,  whose  chief  object 
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should  be  the  education  and  training  of  teachers. 
Such  schools  were  established  at  Randolph.  Johnson 
and  Castleton.  Should  the  present  efforts  be  continued 
a few  years,  it  is  believed  that  the  common  schools  of 
no  state  will  be  found  more  elevated  and  useful  than 
those  in  Vermont.  Efficient  supervision  is  essential 
to  their  continued  improvement  and  success.  The 
expense  of  the  public  schools  of  the  state  is  great, 
being  at  least  half  a million  dollars  every  year.  The 
proper  expenditure  of  this  large  sum  should  be  care- 
fully attended  to  by  the  Legislature.  Perversion  of 
these  funds  is  not  alone  loss  of  money,  but  loss 
to  the  rising  generation  of  that  which  is  of  vastly 
greater  value  than  money.  The  future  character  of 
the  people  of  the  state  depends  very  much  on  the 
character  of  the  training  received  by.  the  rising 
generation.  The  most  careful  supervision  of  the 
schools  can  alone  secure  their  continued  advancement 
and  usefulness.  A repeal  of  the  present  excellent 
school  laws  would  be  a greater  misfortune  to  the 
children  of  the  state  than  any  other  which  could 
befall  them.  Make  the  schools  as  useful  as  they  can 
be,  and  Vermont  will  continue  to  maintain  its  elevated 
position  among  sister  states. 

Questions. 

Was  education  early  regarded  in  Vermont?  Where  were 
schools  established?  How  many  colleges  were  founded? 
Names  of  the  colleges  in  the  state?  Where  is  there  a medical 
college?  What  institutions  furnish  instruction  in  theology? 
Where  are  grammar  schools,  high  schools  and  academies  es- 
tablished? What  funds  belong  to  the  grammar  schools?  Have 
any  schools  been  established  by  private  enterprise?  How  many 
high  schools  and  academies  in  the  state?  When  was  the  Board 
of  Education  instituted?  What  is  its  object?  What  are  the 
duties  of  the  Secretary?  Result  of  his  labors?  What  is  said 
in  regard  to  Normal  Schools?  What  is  essential  to  the  success 
of  common  schools?  What  is  the  annual  expense  of  the  public 
schools  of  the  state?  By  whom  should  this  vast  expenditure 
be  carefully  guarded?  Why?  On  what  does  the  future  charac- 
ter of  the  people  of  the  state  depend?  What  alone  can  secure 
the  advancement  of  schools?  How  would  the  repeal  of  the 
school  laws  affect  the  children  of  Vermont?  What  is  the  clos- 
ing remark  of  the  lesson? 
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LESSON  XIII. 

Religion  and  Religious  Denominations . 

In  the  constitution  and  laws  of  Vermont,  Christian- 
ity was  clearly  recognized  as  the  religion  of  the  state. 
The  Bill  of  Rights  affirms  “ that  all  men  have  a nat- 
ural and  inalineable  right  to  worship  Almighty  God 
according  to  the  dictates  of  their  own  consciences 
and  understanding,  as  in  their  opinion  shall  be  regu- 
lated by  the  Word  of  God.”  The  Bible  is  thus  rec- 
ognized as  the  basis  of  religious  opinion  and  worship. 
The  observance  of  the  holy  Sabbath,  and  of  such 
forms  of  worship  as  shall  seem  to  the  people  most 
agreeable  to  the  revealed  will  of  God,  are  enjoined 
upon  all.  None  are  constrained  to  adopt  a mode  of 
worship  which  is  deemed  by  them  repugnant  to  the 
Word  of  God.  The  laws  not  only  enjoin  a due  ob- 
servance of  the  holy  Sabbath,  but  provide  for  the 
punishment  of  those  who  violate  it.  The  leading  de- 
nominations are  generally  agreed  with  regard  to  the 
inspiration  of  the  sacred  Scriptures;  the  mode  of 
God's  existence  in  trinity  ; the  necessity  of  regener- 
ation, or  a change  of  heart  effected  by  the  Holy 
Spirit ; faith  in  Christ  and  obedience  to  the  require- 
ments of  the  gospel  as  essential  to  salvation  ; a future 
judgment  when  all  will  be  rewarded  according  to  the 
deeds  done  in  the  body,  the  godly  with  eternal  life, 
and  the  ungodly  with  everlasting  punishment.  These 
doctrines  are  embraced  by  Congregationalists,  Bap- 
tists, Methodists,  Presbyterians  and  Episcopalians.  A 
few  other  denominations  do  not  embrace  all  these 
points  in  their  creeds. 

Very  soon  after  settlements  were  commenced,  mis- 
sionaries from  the  older  states  were  sent  into  the 
“new  settlements,”  and  organized  churches  in  many 
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towns.  The  first  formed  was  the  Congregational 
church  at  Bennington,  December  2d?  1762.  Rev. 
Jedediah  Dewey  was  the  first  settled  minister  over  it 
in  1763.  Houses  for  public  worship  were  erected, 
ministers  were  settled,  and  societies  for  benevolent, 
effort  were  instituted.  A religious  tract  society  was 
formed  in  1808,  earlier  than  in  any  other  state;  and 
also  a society  to  aid  young  men  in  preparing  for  the 
Christian  ministry.  Missionary  and  Bible  societies 
have  existed  many  years,  and  have  accomplished  a 
great  amount  of  good.  Christian  churches  exist  in 
almost  every  town,  and  in  many  towns  are  churches 
of  several  denominations.  Revivals  of  religion  have 
been  brth  extensive  and  powerful  at  different  times, 
and  many  faithful  ministers  are  employed  to  teach 
the  truths  of  the  Christian  religion,  and  inculcate 
Christian  morality. 

Questions. 

How  was  Christianity  recognized  in  the  constitution  and 
laws  of  the  state?  What  does  the  Bill  of  Rights  affirm  con- 
cerning the  rights  of  conscience?  How  is  the  Bible  recognzed 
in  the  constitution?  What  is  enjoined  with  regard  to  the  Sab- 
bath? How  is  the  observance  of  the  Sabbath  enforced  by  law? 
In  what  do  the  leading  denominations  agree?  What  denomi- 
nations embrace  the  doctrines  named?  Do  any  believe  differ- 
ently? By  whom  were  missionaries  sent  into  Vermont? 
What  was  accomplished  by  them?  What  society  was  formed 
earlier  than  in  any  other  state?  What  important  societies  now 
exist?  What  is  said  of  Christian  churches?  What  is  mentioned 
respecting  revivals?  For  what  are  ministers  employed? 


LESSON  XIV. 

Character  of  the  People. 

The  people  of  this  state,  having  removed  from  the 
other  New  England  states  and  New  York,  brought 
with  them  a variety  of  habits  and  traits  of  character. 
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But  the  difficulties  and  hardships  to  which  all  were 
alike  exposed,  soon  gave  a general  character  to  the 
people.  The  labor  of  subduing  the  forest,  cultivating 
the  soil,  and  providing  for  their  families,  left  the  first 
settlers  but  little  time  for  cultivating  their  minds  and 
improving  their  manners.  Hence,  in  their  characters 
they  partook  of  the  roughness  and  boldness  of  the 
mountains  among  which  they  lived;  and,  being  ac- 
customed to  face  dangers  of  various  kinds,  and  over- 
come difficulties  by  their  own  efforts,  they  acquired 
the  highest  confidence  in  their  own  abilities,  and  im- 
bibed ‘ofty  ideas  of  liberty  and  independence.  These 
traits  of  character  were  very  conspicuous  in  the  con- 
troversies the  people  unfortunately  had  with  New 
York  and  New  Hampshire.  The  first  settlers  were 
generally  men  of  strong  minds,  but  they  were  uncul- 
tivated ; like  the  diamond  in  its  native  quarry,  they 
were  rough  and  unpolished.  Without  liberal  educa- 
tion themselves,  thev  knew  its  value,  and  were  anx- 
ious  their  children  should  enjoy  its  blessings.  Hence, 
they  paid  early  attention  to  the  establishment  of 
schools  and  institutions  of  learning. 

Among  the  inhabitants  of  this  state  there  is  a 
great  degree  of  equality  ; this,  and  the  general  de- 
pendence of  one  upon  another  have  been  highly  fa- 
vorable to  the  exercise  of  the  friendly  feelings  and 
the  social  virtues.  It  has  been  a common  trait  of  the 
character  of  the  people  to  treat  each  other  with  be- 
nevolence, and  strangers  with  kindness. 

The  women  are  usually  conspicuous  for  good  do- 
mestic management  and  industrious  habits.  They 
consider  the  family  the  sphere  in  which  they  are  to 
move,  and  there  they  appear  to  the  best  advantage. 
Thej  enjoy  equal  advantages  with  the  other  sex  for 
common  education,  and  many  of  them  now  enjoy  the 
means  of  higher  accomplishments.  Several  excellent 
schools  for  the  latter  purpose  are  established.  To  the 
u niversity  of  Vermont  young  women  as  well  as  young 
men  are  now  admitted. 
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The  people  are  opposed  to  oppression  and  tyranny, 
and  have  always  been  decided  friends  to  free  inquiry. 
Slavery  never  existed  in  Vermont.  No  people  are 
better  acquainted  with  their  rights,  or  more  jealous 
of  them.  The  election  of  officers  for  only  one  year 
at  a time  is  thought  to  have  had  a decided  influence 
on  the  character  of  the  citizens.  A great  many  who 
have  held  offices  are  found  among  the  people.  These 
are  acquainted  with  the  duties  of  those  offices  they 
once  filled,  and  hence  are  qualified  to  judge  of  the 
official  conduct  of  those  who  hold  office.  It  is  very 
difficult  to  neglect  any  of  the  duties  of  an  office,  with- 
out being  immediately  censured.  Hence,  inquiry  is 
always  awake,  both  as  to  the  constitution  and  the 
law.  Inquisitiveness  is  a very  general  trait  of  char- 
acter, and  though  it  is  sometimes  carried  to  extremes, 
so  as  to  savor  of  ill-manners,  it  is  still  not  unfavorable 
to  improvement  in  knowledge. 

Questions. 

Why  had  not  the  first  settlers  time  for  cultivating  their  minds P 
Of  what  did  their  characters  partake?  What  ideas  did  they  en- 
tertain of  liberty  and  independence?  What  did  they  early  estab- 
lish? What  is  said  of  the  equality  of  the  people,  and  of  its  effect 
upon  them?  What  has  been  the  usual  mode  of  treating  others? 
For  what  are  the  women  conspicuous?  What  advantages  have 
they  for  education?  To  what  are  the  people  opposed?  What  is 
said  of  the  existence  of  slavery?  What  had  a decided  influence  on 
the  character  of  the  citizens?  How?  What  is  said  of  the  qualifi- 
cations of  the  people  to  judge  of  the  conduct  of  office-holders? 

LESSON  XV. 

Employments  of  the  People . 

Industry  is  one  of  the  great  means  of  securing 
property,  and  preserving  virtue  among  a people.  In 
Vermont  mostof  the  people  are  employed  in  farming, 
and  have  formed  habits  of  industrious  enterprise.  A 
number  of  trades  are  necessary,  both  to  the  farmer 
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and  to  all  others.  Blacksmiths,  shoemakers,  tailors, 
house-joiners,  millers,  cabinet-makers,  and  harness- 
makers,  find  employment  in  nearly  every  town.  A 
great  variety  of  other  trades  and  employments,  which 
are  also  necessary,  are  carried  on.  Smelting  iron  is 
the  employment  of  some.  Quarrying  slate  and  marble 
employs  a constantly  increasing  number  of  laborers. 
Manufacturing  stone  and  earthenware  and  brick  is 
the  business  of  others.  Woolen  factories  and  some 
cotton  factories  are  in  operation,  which  furnish  em- 
ployment to  a large  number  of  persons.  Some  are 
engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  paper,  and  many 
others  in  printing  and  book-binding.  During  the 
winter  season  many  young  -men  are  employed  in 
teaching  school,  and  during  the  summer  female  teach- 
ers are  engaged  in  the  same  business.  Large  num- 
bers are  employed  to  teach  in  other  states.  Others 
are  constantly  occupied  as  teachers  of  academies  and 
instructors  in  colleges.  The  services  of  professional 
men  are  everywhere  demanded  in  society.  Physi- 
cians, lawyers  and  ministers  are  necessary.  The 
number  of  physcians  is  over  five  hundred;  the  num- 
ber of  lawyers  is  less,  though  large  ; and  the  ministers 
of  all  denominations  number  three  hundred  or  more. 

In  agriculture,  in  the  trades  and  professions,  those 
who  attend  to  their  business  faithfully,  are  usually 
able  to  derive  a comfortable  support.  Many  have 
acquired  wealth  by  their  industrious  habits  and  suc- 
cess in  business. 

The  construction  of  railroads  has  greatly  increased 
the  business  and  resources  of  the  state.  Though  these 
roads  cost  vasts  sums  of  money,  the  aggregate  wealth 
of  the  state  has  been  greatly  increased  by  facilitating 
transportation  of  agricultural  products  to  market,  and 
lessening  the  price  of  goods  procured  in  exchange. 
Lumber,  lime,  marble  and  slate  are  now  readily  trans- 
ported to  Boston  and  New  York,  though  formerly  they 
furnished  no  revenue,  except  in  a few  localities  on  the 
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borders  of  the  lake,  or  on  Connecticut  river.  Two 
railroad  routes  traverse  the  entire  length  of  the  state, 
one  in  the  eastern  part,  the  other  in  the  western  ; that 
in  the  eastern  part  extends  from  Yernon  to  Derby, 
following  the  valleys  of  the  Connecticut,  Passumpsic, 
and  Barton  rivers,  and  consists  of  a part  of  the  Ver- 
mont and  Massachusetts  railroad,  in  Yernon  and 
Brattleboro,  the  Vermont  Valley  railroad,  extending 
from  Brattleboro  to  Rockingham  ; the  Sullivan  rail- 
road, in  New  Hampshire,  from  Rockingham  to  Wind- 
sor; a part  of  the  Central  Vermont  railroad,  from 
Windsor  to  Hartford;  and  the  Connecticut  and  Pas- 
sumpsic rivers  railroad,  from  Hartford  to  Derby.  The 
route  in  the  western  part  extends  from  Bennington  to 
Highgate,  and  consists  of  the  Harlem  Extension  rail- 
road, from  Bennington  to  Rutland;  a part  of  the  Rut- 
land railroad,  from  Rutland  to  Burlington;  a part  of 
the  Central  Vermont  railroad,  from  Burlington  to 
Essex;  and  the  Vermont  and  Canada  railroad  from 
Essex  to  Highgate.  The  state  is  also  traversed  from 
south-east  to  north-west  by  a part  of  the  Rutland 
railroad  from  Rockingham  to  Rutland  ; and  again  by 
a part  of  the  Central  Vermont  railroad,  from  Hartford 
to  Essex.  Other  railroads  are  completed  or  under  con- 
struction ; and  still  others  are  in  prospect  The  number 
of  miles  of  road  completed  in  Vermont  at  the  close  of 
1873  was  about  750.  In  the  Appendix  will  be  found 
tables  giving  the  stations  and  distances  on  the  most  im- 
portant of  these  roads. 

Questions. 

What  is  one  vreat  means  of  the  wealth  and  virtue  of  a people? 
What  is  the  principal  occupitionof  the  people  of  the  state? 
What  trades  are  needed  in  every  place?  Are  factories  in  oper- 
ation in  the  state.?  What  other  opportunities  for  employment? 
Who  are  generally  employed  as  teachers?  What  professions  are 
necessary?  How  many  physicians  rind  employment?  What  is 
said  respecting  lawyers  and  ministers?  How  have  railroads 
benefited  the  people?  What  productions  are  transported  to  the 
large  citie>?  What  railroad  routes  traverse  the  length  of  the 
stale?  Describe  the  route  in  the  eastern  part.  Describe  that 
in  the  western  part.  What  other  routes  are  there? 
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LESSON  XVI. 

Hardships  and  Sufferings  of  the  First  Settlers. 

The  children  and  youth  of  the  present  time  ought  to 

Lave  some  knowledge  of  the  hardships  and  sufferings 

endured  by  those  who  first  entered  into  the  wilderness 

of  Vermont  to  provide  homes  for  themselves  and  their 

descendants.  A little  more  than  one  hundred  vears 

%/ 

ago,  the  Indians  were  the  only  human  inhabitants  of 
the  beautiful  valleys,  plains  and  hills  of  Vermont. 

Though  we  now  see  comfortable  houses  and  other 
buildings  around  us,  roads  leading  in  almost  every  di- 
rection ; and  in  many  parts  of  the  state,  long  trains 
of  rail-cars,  drawn  rapidly  onward  by  the  steam  en- 
gine ; all  these  changes  have  taken  place  within  the 
memory  of  some  who  are  now  living.  Less  than  a cen- 
tury since,  nearly  all  the  hills  were  covered  with  the 
tall  trees  of  the  primeval  forest;  wild  beasts  roamed 
wherever  they  pleased,  with  none  but  the  Indians  or 
the  hunters  to  disturb  them.  To  change  a wilderness 
into  beautiful  farms  and  cultivated  fields, to  make  roads 
and  build  bridges,  and  to  erect  houses  in  a wilderness, 
requires  great  labor  and  occasions  great  hardships. 

Many  of  the  first  settlers  were  very  poor.  Some 
by  misfortune  had  lost  their  property  in  the  older 
states,  and  came  to  the  wilderness  of  Vermont  be- 
cause lands  were  cheap,  and  they  could  obtain  enough 
for  a farm  for  the  same  sum  a few  acres  would  cost 
elsewhere.  A few  persons  of  wealth,  excited  by  a 
spirit  of  enterprise,  removed  to  the  wilderness,  and 
bore  the  privations  of  a new  settlement.  The  trials 
that  were  experienced,  arose  from  several  causes. 
One  was  a scarcity  of  provisions;  another,  the  want 
of  roads,  and  great  distance  from  neighbors  and  mills; 
a third,  the  Indian  cruelties  and  depredations;  a fourth, 
the  war  of  the  Revolution  and  the  difficulties  with 
New  York.  These  things  caused  a sum  of  sufferings 
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of  which  the  youth  of  the  present  generation  can 
form  but  faint  ideas. 

I shall  give  a few  particulars,  illustrating  the  trials 
from  the  causes  above-mentioned,  and  some  others, 
and  select  such  as  took  place  in  different  parts  of  the 
state.  In  some  instances  several  things  were  united 
to  produce  hardship  and  suffering. 

Sufferings  occasioned  by  the  Indians . 

During  the  wars  of  Great  Britain  and  Prance,  the 
Indians  who  lived  in  Canada,  and  some  others,  were 
employed  by  those  nations  to  assist  in  carrying  on 
their  wars.  While  Canada  was  owned  by  the  French, 
that  nation  was  frequently  engaged  in  wars  with  the 
colonies,  and  Indians  were  employed  by  them  for  the 
same  purposes.  During  these  wars,  settlements  were 
forming  in  Vermont,  and  it  was  often  the  case,  when 
only  a few  families  had  commenced  in  a new  town, 
that  they  were  exposed  to  all  the  wiles  of  Indian  war- 
fare. The  Indians  were  well  acquainted  with  the 
woods,  and  would  lurk  around  to  obtain  a favorable 
opportunity  either  for  killing  the  cattle  or  for  plun- 
dering houses  and  taking  prisoners.  The  following 
stories  will  illustrate  their  manner  of  warfare,  and 
the  sufferings  they  occasioned. 

Vernon,  in  the  south-eastern  corner  of  the  state, 
was  settled  before  the  middle  of  the  last  century.  A 
fort  was  built,  called  Bridgeman’s  fort,  to  defend  the 
inhabitants  from  the  Indians.  In  1755,  a party  of 
Indians  came  and  made  an  attack  on  the  people  out- 
side the  fort.  Mr.  Caleb  Howe,  Hilkiah  Grout,  and 
Benjamin  Gaffield,  had  been  hoeing  corn  in  the  mead- 
ow, and  were  returning  about  sunset  to  the  fort, 
where  their  wives  were.  The  Indians  fired  on  them, 
and  killed  Howe,  who  was  riding  with  two  sons  be- 
hind him.  After  scalping  him  they  took  his  two  sons 
prisoners.  Mr.  Grout  escaped  unhurt.  Mr.  Gaffield 
was  drowned  in  attempting  to  ford  the  river.  The 
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Indians  then  proceeded  to  the  fort.  The  women  within 
had  heard  the  guns,  and  were  much  terrihed.  Hear- 
ing the  Indians  at  the  gate,  they  supposed  their  hus- 
bands had  come,  and  joyfully  opened  it,  when  the 
Indians  rushed  in  and  took  them  all  prisoners. 
Nothing  was  now  before  them  but  a misrable  cap- 
tivity or  immediate  death.  The  former  was  their  lot. 
Mrs  GafHeld  had  one  child,  Mrs.  Grout  three,  and 
Mrs.  Howe  seven;  the  oldest  eleven  years,  the 
youngest  six  months.  The  Indians  set  fire  to  the 
fort,  and  started  with  the  women  and  children  for 
Canada.  During  eight  days,  the  Indians  obliged  these 
women  and  children  to  travel  through  the  forest  to 
Lake  Champlain.  Children  four  or  five  years  old  trav- 
eled all  this  distance  on  foot,  without  any  suitable 
food.  They  were  carried  afterward  from  one  place 
to  another,  and  their  sufferings  from  hunger  were 
inconceivable.  Mrs  Howe’s  baby  was  taken  from  her 
the  next  winter,  and  her  children  separated  from  her 
and  from  each  other.  All  the  anguish  of  a mother's 
heart  was  borne  by  her,  in  addition  to  want  of  com- 
fortable shelter,  food  and  clothing  for  herself.  After 
much  suffering,  most  of  the  prisoners  were  ransomed 
and  returned. 

Settlements  were  commenced  at  Peacham,  just  be- 
fore the  Revolutionary  War.  Soldiers  were  stationed 
there  for  a considerable  time.  On  the  morning  of  the 
8th  of  March,  1781,  after  the  soldiers  had  left  the  forts 
and  block-houses  that  had  been  built,  the  enemy  came 
and  took  several  prisoners.  Jonathan  Elkins  was  car- 
ried to  Canada,  and  with  one  hundred  and  fifty  others 
sent  to  England  and  confined  in  Mill  Prison,7’  where 
they  remained  till  exchanged  for  Cornwallis's  troops 
in  1782.  A number  of  others  were  taken  from 
Peacham,  some  ol  whom  were  killed  and  scalped,  and 
some  were  carried  to  Canada  and  imprisoned. 

Royalton  was  settled  in  1771.  October  16,  1780  a 
party  of  three  hundred,  mostly  Indians,  attacked  this 
infant  settlement.  They  commenced  their  work  of 
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plunder  and  destruction  at  the  house  of  Mr.  John 
Hutchinson,  who  lived  near  the  present  line  of  Tun- 
bridge. After  taking  him  and  his  brother  prisoners, 
they  went  to  the  house  of  Mr.  Robert  Havens,  and 
killed  Thomas  Pember  and  Elias  Button.  They  then 
attacked  the  house  of  Mr.  Joseph  Kneeland,  and  took 
him  with  three  others  prisoners  ; then  went  to  Mr. 
Curtis’s,  taking  him  and  two  others.  After  they  came 
to  the  river,  small  parties  were  sent  out  in  different 
directions  to  plunder,  burn  houses,  and  take  prison- 
ers. During  the  day,  they  killed  one  hundred  and 
fifty  cattle,  all  the  sheep  and  hogs  they  found,  burned 
twenty  houses  and  as  many  barns,  took  twenty-five 
prisoners  and  killed  two  persons.  They  then  hastened 
off  with  their  booty. 

In  some  instances  the  Indians  were  more  desirous 
of  plunder  than  of  anything  else.  Men  sometimes 
fled  into  the  woods  when  they  approached,  while  the 
women  stayed  in  the  house.  They  visited  the  house 
of  Philip  Stone,  in  Bridporf.  Mr.  Stone  escaped  to 
the  woods.  They  took  everything  in  the  house  that 
was  valuable,  then  killed  the  best  hog  and  carried  it 
off*.  At  another  time  Mrs.  Stone  saw  them  coming, 
and  had  time  to  throw  a few  things  out  of  the  window 
into  the  weeds,  put  some  things  into  her  bosom,  and 
sit  down  to  carding.  The  Indians,  after  taking  what 
they  could  find  elsewhere,  came  about  Mrs.  Stone  and 
the  children,  apparently  suspecting  that  she  had 
something  concealed  about  her.  One  stood  with  a 
tomahawk  over  her  head,  and  another  thrust  his  hands 
into  her  bosom,  on  which  she  struck  him  with  her 
card  in  his  face,  and  obliged  him  to  desist.  On  this 
an  old  Indian  burst  into  a laugh  at  his  companions, 
and  cried  out,  good  squaw',  good  squaw!” 

So  great  was  the  fear  of  the  Indians,  that  the  hoot- 
ing of  hunters  often  gave  alarm,  and  in  some  instances 
the  mistake  was  not  discovered  till  the  panic  had  ex- 
tended to  several  towns,  and  the  people  had  fled  a 
considerable  distance.  The  following  story  will  illus- 
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trate  this;  In  1780  two  men  were  at  work  in  a re- 
mote part  of  Athens,  in  Windham  county,  and  heard, 
as  they  supposed,  the  yells  of  savages.  They  quit 
their  work  and  spread  the  alarm  as  fast  as  possible. 
The  people,  frightened  almost  out  of  their  senses, 
hurried  away  with  their  women  and  children  in  as 
much  haste  as  possible.  One  family  left  their  oven 
heating  and  oxen  chained  to  a tree.  The  report  was 
spread  around  that  the  town  was  destroyed  by  the 
savages.  In  other  towns  the  people  rushed  to  arms. 
Some  were  busy  all  night  in  preparing  their  guns  and 
ammunition.  The  feat  of  the  merciless  foe  drove 
sleep  from  all.  But  it  all  proceeded  from  the  shouting 
of  a hunter.  The  mistake  was  corrected,  and  the  peo- 
ple returned  to  their  habitations. 

The  following  one  was  of  the  devices  for  safety 
from  the  attack  of  savage  Indians.  Widow  Story  and 
children,  of  Salisbury,  who  had  retreated  several 
times  to  Rutland  for  safety,  contrived  at  length  to 
make  a hole  in  the  bank  of  Otter  Creek,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  security  against  the  savages.  The  passage 
would  admit  the  entrance  of  but  one  person  at  a time, 
and  led  to  a room  made  large  enough  for  lodging.  To 
this  room  they  went  in  the  dusk  of  the  evening,  by 
the  aid  of  a canoe,  and  left  it  in  the  twilight  of  the 
morning.  Here,  many  a night  they  passed  in  securi- 
ty, which  otherwise  would  have  been  spent  in  sleep- 
less anxiety. 

Wild  Beasts . 

Pear  of  wild  beasts,  while  large  forests  existed  in 
the  state,  produced  much  imaginary  and  some  real 
suffering.  Bears  were  very  common,  and  sometimes 
very  bold.  The  boldness  of  these  animals  on  some 
occasions,  is  illustrated  by  an  event  in  the  town  of 
Addison.  Mr.  Join  Strong  moved  his  family  iato  that 
town  in  February,  1776.  He  had  erected  a rude  hut 
of  logs  in  which  they  lived.  During  an  evening  in 
September,  while  Mr.  Strong  and  some  of  his  neigh- 
bors had  gone  to  Albany  to  procure  provision ?,  Mrs. 
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Strong  and  her  children,  sitting  about  the  fire,  heard 
a noise  at  the  door.  Looking  towards  it,  she  saw  the 
blanket,  which  served  instead  of  a door,  raised  up, 
and  an  old  bear  protruding  her  head  into  the  room. 

A pan  of  milk  was  on  the  table,  and  a camp-kettle 
of  samp  had  just  been  taken  from  the  fire,  intended 
for  supper.  The  sight  of  the  fire  caused  the  bear  to 
start  back.  Mrs.  Strong  caught  the  baby,  and  send- 
ing the  older  children  to  the  loft,  she  followed  and 
drew  the  ladder  after  her.  The  floor  of  this  loft  was 
made  by  laying  small  poles  close  together,  which  gave 
ample  opportunity  to  see  all  that  was  passing  below. 
The  bear,  after  reconnoitering  the  place  several  times, 
came  in  with  two  cubs.  They  first  upset  the  milk 
that  had  been  placed  on  the  table  for  supper.  The 
old  bear  then  made  a dash  at  .the  pudding-pot,  and 
thrusting  in  her  head  swallowed  a large  mouthful, 
and  filled  her  mouth  with  another,  before  she  found  it 
was  boiling  hot.  Giving  a furious  growl,  she  struck 
the  pot  with  her  paw,  upsetting  and  breaking  it.  She 
then  set  herself  up  on  end,  endeavoring  to  poke  the 
pudding  from  her  mouth,  whining  and  growling  all  the 
time.  This  was  so  ludicrous,  the  cubs  sitting  up 
on  end,  one  on  each  side,  and  wondering  what  ailed 
their  mother,  that  it  drew  a loud  laugh  from  the  chil- 
dren above.  This  seemed  to  excite  the  anger  of  the 
beast  more  than  ever,  and  with  a roar  she  rushed  for 
the  place  where  they  had  escaped  up  aloft.  This 
had  been  covered  up  when  Mrs  Strong  drew  up  the 
ladder,  and  now  commenced  a struggle,  the  bear  to 
get  up,  and  the  mother  and  children  to  keep  her  down. 
After  many  fruitless  attempts,  the  bear  gave  it  up, 
and  toward  morning  moved  off.  After  Mr.  Strong’s 
return,  a door  made  from  slabs  split  from  bass- 
wood, and  hung  on  wooden  hinges,  gave  security 
from  like  inroads  in  future.  But  few  if  any  of  the 
first  settlers  were  seriously  injured  by  bears.  But  a 
very  painful  event  did  occur  Irom  an  attack  of  wolves. 
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Soon  after  Bennington  was  settled,  several  young 
ladies,  returning  on  a winter's  night  from  a quilting 
frolic,  were  pursued  by  a pack  of  wolves.  They 
sought  refuge  in  some  trees,  and  had  hardly  secured 
themselves  among  the  lower  branches,  before  the 
fierce  animals  weie  howling  beneath  them.  Suddenly 
the  limb  on  which  one  of  the  party,  Caroline  Mason  by 
name,  was  standing,  broke  beneath  her  weight,  and 
she  fell  screaming  among  the  hungry  beasts  below, 
which  quickly  tore  her  in  pieces  and  devoured  her. 

Scarcity  of  Provisions . 

Scarcity  of  provisions  caused  much  suffering  to 
many  of  the  early  settlers.  The  following  account, 
which  the  writer  had  from  a widow  in  the  town  where 
he  lived,  will  serve  as  an  illustration*.  “ We  removed," 
she  said,  “ to  Lunenburgh,  when  the  town  was  very 
new.  We  had  a large  family  of  children,  and  were 
very  poor.  Provisions  could  not  be  obtained,  and  no 
one  knows  what  I endured  to  see  my  children  vomit- 
ing  around  me  from  mere  faintness;  and  then  I was 
obliged  often  to  send  them  to  bed  without  one  mouth- 
ful of  food.  There  were  no  roads  to  St.  Johnsbury,  but 
by  marked  trees,  and  I have  sat  up  more  nights  to 

boil  salts  than  1 am  years  old.  Mv  husband  carried 
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them  to  St.  Johnsbury  on  his  back  (at  least  fifteen, 
but  probably  then  twenty  miles),  to  get  something  to 
eat.  I was  obliged  to  make  baskets,  and  turn  every 
w^y,  to  keep  my  children  from  starving  to  death." 

The  following  account  will  illustrate  the  hardships 
of  another  family.  Mr.  Samuel  Eaton  settled  in  John- 
son in  1784.  He  had  fought  the  battles  of  his  country, 
and,  like  many  of  the  heroes  of  the  Revolution,  was 
very  poor,  with  a large  family  depending  on  him  for 
support.  He  loaded  his  scanty  furniture  on  an  old 
horse,  and,  with  his  family,  traveled  sixty  or  seventy 
miles  through  the  woods,  by  the  help  of  marked  trees, 
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to  his  new  home.  For  some  time  lie  depended  on 
hunting  and  fishing  to  support  his  family. 

When  Guildhall  was  first  settled,  the  inhabitants 
suffered  much  irom  want  of  provisions,  as  well  as  from 
tories  and  Indians.  They  were  obliged  to  transport 
their  provisions  in  canoes,  up  the  Connecticut  river,  a 
distance  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  miles.  These  canoes 
were  obliged  to  pass  up  the  “ fifteen-mile  falls. v 

When  Marlboro  was  first  settled,  by  1 homas  Whit- 
more, he  was  obliged  to  bring  his  provisions  on  his 
back,  from  Deerfield,  Massachusetts,  a distance  of 
about  twenty-five  miles.  He  was  absent  laboring  at 
his  trade  most  of  the  winter  of  1765,  and  his  wife 
spent  it  alone,  with  the  exception  of  her  little  daugh- 
ter, and  once  seeing  some  hunters.  She  cut  down 
trees  to  obtain  browse  for  the  cattle,  and  thus  kept 
them  alive  during.. the  winter. 

Want  of  Roads  and  Distance  ojt  Mills. 

In  addition  to  the  distresses  occasioned  by  other 
things,  many  hardships  were  caused  by  the  want  of 
roads  and  the  distance  of  mills.  Calais,  in  Washing- 
ton county,  was  settled  in  1789.  Abijah  Wheelock 
and  family  proceeded  from  Montpelier  in  the  iollowing 
manner:  He  drew  his  bed,  and  a son  two  years  old, 
upon  a hand-sled.  Mrs.  Wheelock  walked,  and  carried 
her  babe  four  months  old.  The  distance  was  eleven 
miles,  and  the  snow  two  or  three  feet  deep.  For  one 
or  two  years  they  brought  their  grain  a distance  of 
thirty  miles,  and  afterwards  were  obliged  to  go  fifteen 
miles  to  a mill.  In  the  winter,  they  put  several  bags 
on  the  neck  of  one  ox,  and  drove  the  other  one  for- 
ward to  break  the  path  for  the  one  with  a load. 

Ashbel  Hiepherd  and  family  removed  to  Greens- 
boro, Orleans  county,  in  1789.  He  was  obliged  tp 
bring  provisions  from  Newbury,  about  forty  miles  dis- 
tant. Sixteen  miles  he  drew  it  on  a hand-sled,  the 
snow  being  three  or  four  feet  deep.  He  cut  hay  in 
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an  open  meadow,  three  miles  distant,  and  drew  it  on 
a hand-sled  to  keep  his  cow. 

Dissensions . 

In  some  towns,  during  the  difficulties  with  New 
York,  the  people  were  so  divided  in  their  opinion  as 
to  give  rise  to  much  controversy  and  misery.  A part 
favored  the  New  York  claim,  and  considered  them- 
selves under  the  government  of  that  state.  Others 
were  fiiendly  to  the  independence  of  Vermont,  and 
were  determined  all  should  submit  to  the  government 
of  the  new  state.  Both  parties  had  their  committees, 
and  the  Yorkers,  although  in  authority,  could  not  gov- 
ern the  town  ; yet,  in  connection  with  the  tories,  they 
prevented  anything  being  done  under  the  direction 
and  government  of  the  new  state.  About  this  time 
all  was  confusion  and  terror.  All  went  armed  to  de- 
fend themselves  against  their  enemies;  Vermonters 
and  whigs  against  Yorkers  and  tories.  Each  party 
said  to  their  friends,  in  the  language  of  Scripture, 
u Come  over  and  help  us.”  In  such  a distressed  and 
wretched  situation  were  the  people  of  Guilford, 
amounting  to  two  thousand  six  hundred  inhabitants. 
Relatives  and  neighbors  were  at  war  with  each  other. 
Physicians  were  not  allowed  to  visit  the  sick  without 
a pass  from  the  several  committees,  dandbills  from 
all  quarters  inflamed  the  minds  of  the  people.  Social 
order  was  at  an  end,  and  club  law  was  about  going 
into  operation,  when,  luckily,  in  the  summer  of  1783, 
Col.  Ethan  Allen  arrived  in  Guilford,  with  one  hun- 
dred Vermonters  from  Bennington.  He  made  proc- 
lamation to  the  people,  as  follows:  “ I,  Ethan  Allen, 
declare  that  unless  the  people  of  Guilford  peaceably 
submit  to  the  authority  of  Vermont,  the  same  shall  be 
made  as  desolate  as  were  the  cities  of  Sodom  and 
Gomorrah.”  On  the  arrival  of  those  troops,  the  tories, 
but  few  in  number,  were  silent ; but  the  Yorkers  were 
roughly  handled.  Raving  fired  at  Allen  and  his  troops 
when  coming  into  town,  he  was  determined  to  humble 
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them.  Some  were  made  prisoners,  others  were  put 
under  bonds  for  their  good  behavior,  and  all  were 
obliged  to  procure  good  supplies  and  quarters  for  his 
troops.  The  constable  found  it  an  easy  matter  to  col- 
lect his  taxes  under  Col.  Ethan  Allen’s  “ martial  law/’ 
and  was  not  very  scrupulous  about  the  sum  assessed 
in  the  tax-bill.  Produce,  horses,  cattle  and  sheep, 
and  whatever  could  be  found  belonging  to  the  most 
violent  Yorkers,  were  taken  without  weight  or  mea- 
sure. Hon.  Stephen  R.  Bradley  and  Ira  Allen  suc- 
ceeded the  colonel,  and  quartered  with  some  troops 
in  town  for  several  months,  bringing  the  Yorkers  to 
snbmission. 

In  the  winter  of  1784,  the  troops  having  left  the 
town,  the  former  scenes  were  revived.  Captain  Elijah 
Knights  was  sent  from  Rockingham  with  a company 
of  “ new  state  ” troops  to  quell  the  insurrection,  by 
orders  from  Gen  S.  R.  Bradley.  Knights  arrived  in 
Guilford  in  the  month  of  January,  when  the  snow  was 
about  four  feet  deep,  upon  a level.  On  the  fifth  of 
March,  while  pursuing  the  Yorkers  in  their  flight  be- 
fore him  to  Massachusetts,  a skirmish  ensued  near  the 
south  line  of  the  state,  in  which  the  Yorkers  lost  one 
killed,  D.  Spicer,  and  some  wounded  Capt.  Knights, 
hearing  that  an  armj7  was  coming  from  Massachusetts, 
to  revenge  the  death  of  Spicer,  retreated  in  great 
haste  to  Brattleboro.  Afterwards^  in  1784,  the  town, 
relieved  from  martial  law,  had  a meeting,  when  the 
Yorkers  chose  Hugh  Stowell,  moderator,  but  they  ad- 
journed without  doing  any  business.  From  this  time 
to  1791,  both  parties  held  public  and  secret  meetings. 
The  Yorkers,  though  they  had  the  town  books,  dared 
not  enter  their  records  in  them.  During  this  confu- 
sion and  jealousy,  one  party  stole  the  records  of  the 
other  and  hid  them,  together  with  their  own,  and 
many  deeds  and  proprietors’  papers,  under  the  earth 
in  the  pound,  where  they  remained  till  none*  of  them 
could  be  read.  During  that  time  the  Yorkers,  having 
been  so  closely'pursued  by  the  civil  and  military  au- 
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thority  of  Vermont,  fled  to  New  York  and  settled  on 
the  Grants  made  to  the  New  York  sufferers. 

Before  the  Revolutionary  War,  the  people  of  Ver- 
mont did  not  suffer  so  much  from  the  tyranny  of  the 
officers  of  the  king  of  England  as  did  the  people  of 
Massachusetts,  and  of  some  of  the  other  provinces, 
but  they  did  not  entirely  escape.  From  the  time  of 
the  Boston  massacre,  March  5th,  1770,  there  had  been 
a growing  dislike  to  the  course  of  the  government  of 
George  III.  The  decisions  in  the  courts  were  often 
such  as  to  awaken  violent  opposition  among  the  peo- 
ple. At  Westminster,  in  the  county  of  Cumberland 
[now  Windham],  an  affray  took  place,  March  13,  1775, 
between  the  citizens  and  the  officers  of  the  king’s 
court,  at  that  place.  About  a hundred  citizens  had 
taken  possession  of  the  Court  House  to  prevent  the 
holding  of  the  court,  because  its  officers  would  not 
accede  to  the  resolves  of  the  Continental  Congress. 
The  sheriff,  with  a party  of  armed  men,  about  mid- 
night, attacked  these  citizens,  and  wounded  ten  of 
them,  of  whom  two  died.  William  French  was  shot 
with  five  bullets,  in  as  many  different  places,  and  sur- 
vived only  a few  hours.  The  epitaph  on  his  grave- 
stone shows  the  spirit  of  the  times,  and  is  as  follows: 

“ In  memory  of 
WILLIAM  FRENCH 
Son  to  Mr.  Nathaniel  French 
Who  was  shot  at  Westminster 
March  ye  13th  1775 

by  the  hands  of  Cruel  Ministerial  tools  of  Georg  ye  3d 
in  the  Cort  House  at  11  a clock  at  night 
in  the 

22d  year  of  his  age. 

Here  William  French  his  Body  lies 
For  Murder  his  blood  for  Vengeance  cries 
King  Georg  the  third  his  Tory  crew 
Tha  with  a bawl  his  head  Shot  threw 
For  Liberty  and  his  Countrys  Good 
He  Lost  his  Life  his  Dearest  Blood.” 
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Daniel  Houghton  survived  nine  days. 

Armed  people  assembled  from  both  sides  of  Con- 
necticut river,  on  the  14th,  and  arrested  those  of  the 
sheriff's  men  who  had  not  fled. 

This  u Westminster  massacre"  was  occasioned 
partly  by  the  hostility  to  New  York  but  greatly  by 
the  growing  hostility  to  the  measures  of  the  British 
Government,  which  soon  ripened  into  the  Revolution- 
ary War,  and  it  is  perhaps  not  too  much  to  claim,  as 
has  been  claimed  by  some,  that  “ this  was  the  first 
blood  shed  in  the  American  Revolution."  A monu- 
ment was  erected  to  the  memory  of  French  and  Hough- 
ton in  Westminster,  in  1873,  an  appropriation  having 
been  made  by  the  legislature  of  1872,  for  that  purpose. 

Questions. 

Who  inhabited  Vermont  a little  more  than  a century  ago? 
What  was  then  the  state  of  things?  What  changes  have  taken 
place  within  the  memory  of  some  now  living?  What  was  the 
condition  of  the  early  settlers  in  respect  to  property?  What 
were  the  causes  of  their  trials?  What  was  the  state  of  things 
during  the  war  between  England  and  France?  How  did  the  In- 
dians harass  the  early  settlers?  When  did  the  Indians  attack 
Vernon?  Give  an  account  of  the  attack,  and  of  the  sufferings 
of  those  who  were  made  prisoners.  Give  an  account  of  the  in- 
cursion upon  Peacham.  When  did  the  burning  of  Royalton  take 
place?  Give  an  account  of  it.  What  were  the  doings  of  the 
Indians  in  Bridport?  To  what  did  fear  of  the  Indians  sometimes 
give  rise?  Mention  an  instance.  How  did  Mrs.  Story  provide 
for  the  safety  of  her  family?  What  did  the  fear  of  wild  beasts 
occasion?  Give  an  account  of  an  event  in  Addison.  Give  an 
account  of  loss  of  life  by  wild  beasts  in  Bennington.  What 
suffering  was  caused  in  Lunenburgh  by  scarcity  of  provisions? 
What  hardships  were  connected  with  the  settlement  of  Johnson? 
Of  Guildhall?  Of  Marlboro?  Who  first  setlled  Calais,  and  how? 
What  hardships  were  endured  by  the  early  settlers  of  Greens- 
boro? What  dissensions  existed  among  the  people,  and  with 
what  results?  How  did  they  affect  the  government  of  towns? 
What  was  the  s ate  of  things  in  Guilford?  How  did  Ethan 
Allen  treat  the  people  of  Guilford?  Who  succeeded  him  there? 
Give  an  account  of  a skirmish  between  the  two  parties.  How 
was  the  business  of  the  town  afterwards  transacted?  What  was 
the  condition  of  the  people  of  Vermont  before  the  Revolutionary 
War?  Give  an  account  of  an  affray  at  Westminster,  in  1775. 
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Vermont  partly  explored  by  the  French,  1609 

Fort  built  on  Isle  La  Motte,  1665 

Fort  built  at  Chimney  Point,  in  Addison,  1690 

Expedition  against  Deerfield,  1704 

First  settlement  in  Vermont,  1724 

The  Governor  of  New  Hampshire  began  to 

grant  charters,  1749 

The  English  obtain  possession  of  Canada,  1760 

The  western  banks  of  Connecticut  river  de- 
clared by  the  king  of  England,  to  be  the 
boundary  line  between  New  York  and  New 
Hampshire,  1764 

The  king  forbids  further  grants  by  New  York 

of  the  disputed  lands,  1767 

Capture  of  Ticonderoga  and  Crown  Point,  1775 

The  colonies  declare  themselves  independent,  1776 

The  ‘ 4 New  Hampshire  Grants  ” declare  them- 
selves independent  under  the  name  of  New 
Connecticut,  January,  1777 

Name  changed  to  Vermont  and  Constitution 
formed,  June  and  July,  1777 

Battles  of  iiubbardton  and  Bennington,  1777 

Government  of  Vermont  organize H, — Thomas 

Chittenden  elected  Governor,  1778 

Union  of  parts  of  New  York  and  New  Hamp- 
shire with  Vermont,  1781 

That  union  dissolved,  1782 

Independence  of  United  States  acknowledged 

by  Great  Britain,  1783 

Vermont  admitted  to  the  Union,  1791 

Religious  tests  forbidden,  1793 

Battle  of  Plattsburgh,  N.  Y.,  1814 

Senate  established,  Executive  Council  abolished,  1836 
Biennial  elections  take  the  place  of  annual,  1870 
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The  American  Revolution  began  and  was  for  some  years  car- 
* ried  on  while  the  people  were  obedient  to  a revolutionary  body, 
styled  the  Continental  Congress.  The  first  Continental  Congress 
met  at  Philadelphia,  September  5, 1774.  The  second  met  on  the 
same  day  Allen  took  Ticonderoga.  This  revolutionary  govern- 
ment sought  to  establish  a more  permanent  one.  Dr.  Franklin 
presented  to  Congress,  August  21,  1775,  a sketch  of  “ Articles  of 
Confederation  and  Perpetual  Union  of  the  Colonies.”  Nothing 
was  then  done,  but  when  in  June,  1776,  Congress  appointed  a 
committee  to  draft  a Declaration  of  Independence,  it  also  ap- 
pointed a committee  to  propose  a plan  of  confederation.  This 
committee,  July  12,  1766,  reported  a plan  based  on  that  of  Dr. 
Franklin,  and  after  debating  and  amending  it.  Congress, Novem- 
ber 15,  1777,  proposed  this  plan  to  the  states.  These  “ Articles 
of  Confederation  ” were  ratified  by  all  the  states  but  two  in 
1778.  Deleware  ratified  them  in  1779,  but  they  did  not  go  into 
operation  till  March  1,  1781.  because  Maryland  delayed  rat- 
ification till  then. 

The  Confederation  found  itself  with  a great  debt  to  pay  and 
with  weak  powers,  soon  after  peace  was  declared  in  1783.  The 
Congress  of  the  Confederation  at  length,  on  the  21st  day  of  Feb- 
ruary, 1787,  called  a Convention  to  render  the  Federal  Consti- 
tution adequate  to  the  needs  of  government  and  the  preserva- 
tion of  the  Union. 

This  Convention  met  at  Philadelphia,  May,  1787,  and  in  a ses- 
sion of  four  months  matured  the  Constitution  under  which  our 
present  government  went  into  operation.  The  Convention 
completed  its  work  and  laid  the  Constitution  before  Congress 
on  the  17th  of  September,  1787.  George  Washington  was  pres- 
ident of  the  Convention,  and  Benjamin  Franklin,  Alexander 
Hamilton,  James  Madison,  Jr.,  James  Wilson,  Roger  Sherman 
and  other  eminent  citizens  were  members. 

Congress,  Sept.  28th,  1787,  submitted  this  Constitution  to  the 
states  for  ratification,  and  eleven  (two  more  than  were  needed) 
having  ratified  it,  on  the  13th  of  September,  1788,  ordered  that 
on  the  first  Wednesday  of  January,  1789,  electors  should  be 
appointed  who  should  on  the  first  Wednesday  of  February  vote 
for  President.  The  first  Wednesday  (the  4th  day)  of  March, 
1789,  was  the  time  set  for  the  new  government  to  go  into  opera- 
tion. The  new  Congress  then  met  at  New  York,  but  a quorum 
was  not  present  for  some  time,  and  Washington  took  the  oath 
of  office  as  first  President,  April  30,  1789.  North  Carolina  and 
Rhode  Island  ratified  the  Constitution  in  November,  1789, 
and  May,  1790,  making  the  number  of  states  thirteen. 
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[SEE  preceding  page  ] 


The  Constitution  is  the  supreme  law  of  the  country,  and  the 
basis  of  all  its  institutions.  All  officers,  from  the  President 
down  to  the  Constable,  are  controlled  by  it;  and  no  laws,  state 
or  national,  are  of  any  binding  force,  if  they  conflict  with  its  re- 
quirements. It  declares  what  are  the  rights  of  the  people, 
what  are  the  powers  of  the  government,  and  in  what  manner 
those  powers  are  to  be  exercised.  Every  citizen  ought,  there- 
fore, to  be  well  acquainted  with  it,  that  he  may  know  his  rights, 
and  may  be  capable  of  judging  whether  the  government  is,  in 
any  instance,  exceeding  its  powers. 

PREAMBLE. 

We,  the  people  of  the  United  States,  in  order  to 
form  a more  perfect  union,  establish  justice,  insure 
domestic  tranquillity, provide  for  the  common  defense, 
promote  the  general  welfare,  and  secure  the  blessings 
of  liberty  to  ourselves  and  our  posterity,  do  ordain 
and  establish  this  Constitution  for  the  United  States 
of  America.  [Compare  Constitution  of  Vermont,  Part 

I-,  §§  6,  7.*] 

The  Constitution  was  adopted  by  the  people,  not  by  the  states. 
This  distinction  is  important  to  be  observed.  The  great  rebel- 

What  is  said  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States?  What 
supremacy  has  it  over  officers,  and  over  other  laws?  What  does 
it  declare?  Why  ought  every  citizen  to  be  well  acquainted  with 
it? 

What  six  objects  are  stated  in  the  preamble,  to  be  sought  by 
the  adoption  of  the  Constitution? 

By  whom  was  the  Constitution  adopted?  What  was  attempt- 

*The  references  between  brackets  are  to  those  parts  of  the  Constitution  of 
Vermont  and  of  the  Articles  of  Amendment  thereto,  which  relate  to  subjects 
corresponding  to  those  in  the  text,  and  which  may  pofltably  be  consulted 
for  purposes  of  comparison. 
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lion  of  1861  was  an  attempt  to  establish,  by  force  of  arms,  the 
principle  that  the  Constitution  was  adopted  by  the  states,  and 
that  any  state  might,  therefore,  at  its  own  pleasure,  retract  the 
assent  which  it  had  given,  and  secede  from  the  Union.  That  it 
was  adopted  by  the  people,  and  not  by  the  states,  is  evident  from 
the  explicit  language  of  the  preamble  — “ We,  the  people  of  the 
United  States,”  and  from  the  historical  fact  that  the  assent  of 
the  people  was  given  by  conventions  which  they  chose  for  that 
express  purpose.  In  accordance  with  this  view,  the  govern- 
ment, in  its  attempt  to  suppress  the  rebellion,  made  no  effort  to 
coerce  the  revolting  states,  but  exerted  its  power  directly  on  the 
persons  who  engaged  in  the  rebellion. 

The  absolute  necessity  of  “a  more  perfect  union  ” was  made 
evident  by  the  great  evils  which  attended  the  imperfect  unions 
that  had  before  existed.  During  the  early  part  of  the  Revolu- 
tionary War,  the  colonies  were  held  together  only  by  the  bond 
of  a common  danger,  and  a common  cause.  As  between  them- 
selves, they  were  separate  and  independent  nations,  and  as  such 
were  too  weak  to  contend  with  their  powerful  enemy.  Articles 
of  confederation  were  therefore  adopted,  and  a new  nation  was 
formed,  by  the  name  of  the  United  States  of  America.  These 
articles  were  adopted  by  the  states,  not  by  the  people.  But  the 
union  thus  formed  proved  insufficient  to  answer  the  purposes  of 
a national  government.  It  could  not  levy  taxes,  collect  reve- 
nue, regulate  commerce,  engage  in  war,  nor  do  any  other  im- 
portant governmental  act,  without  the  consent  of  the  states. 
To  remedy  these  evils,  by  the  establishment  of  a more  vigorous 
form  of  government,  the  Constitution  was  adopted.  It  took 
effect  March  4,  1789. 

ed  by  the  rebellion  of  1861 P How  does  it  appear  that  the  Con- 
stitution was  adopted  by  the  people?  How  did  the  government 
attempt  to  suppress  the  rebellion? 

What  rendered  a more  perfect  union  necessary?  How  were 
the  colonies  at  first  held  together?  What  was  the  first  union  that 
was  formed?  What  were  some  of  the  defects  of  that  union? 
How  were  they  remedied?  When  did  the  Constitution  take 
effect? 
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ARTICLE  I. 

THE  LEGISLATIVE  DEPARTMENT  OF  GOVERNMENT. 

Sec.  1.  All  legislative  powers  herein  granted  shall 
be  vested  in  a Congress  >f  the  United  States,  which 
shall  consist  of  a Senate  and  House  of  Representa- 
tives. [Comp  Con.  of  Vt.,  Pt.  II.,  §2;  Articles  of 
Amendment,  Art.  3.J 

Legislative  power  is  the  power  of  making  laws.  Before  the 
adoption  of  the  Constitution  this  power  was  vested  in  a Congress 
consisting  of  only  one  body.  Important  advantages  were 
gained  by  dividing  it  into  two  branches.  Each  branch  is  a 
check  upon  the  other;  demagogues  are  deprived  of  much  of 
their  power  for  mischief,  and  inconsiderate  legislation  is  pre- 
vented, or  at  least  delayed.  It  is  much  more  probable  that 
good  laws  will  be  enacted,  when  they  are  subject  to  the  revi- 
sion, and  must  receive  the  concurrence,  of  two  distinc*  and  in- 
independent  bodies. 

Sec.  2.  Clause  I.  The  House  of  Representatives 
shall  consist  of  members  chosen  every  second  year, 
by  the  people  of  the  several  states;  and  the  electors 
in  each  state  shall  have  the  qualifications  requisite 
for  electors  of  the  most  numerous  branch  of  the  state 
legislature  [Comp.  Con.  of  Yt,  II.,  §§  8,  21;  Art.  of 
Am.,  Art  1.] 

Formerly  members  of  the  House  of  Representatives  were 
chosen  annually,  and  in  such  manner  as  each  state  should  pre- 
scribe for  itself.  The  Constitution  extends  the  term  of  service  to 

In  what  are  the  legislative  powers  of  the  United  States 
vested?  What  is  legislative  power?  In  what  was  this  power 
vested  before  the  adoption  of  the  Constitution?  What  advan- 
tages are  gained  by  the  division  of  Congress  into  two  branches? 
In  what  circumstances  is  it  most  probable  that  good  laws  will 
be  enacted? 

Of  what  does  the  House  of  Representatives  consist?  What 
qualifications  are  required  of  electors  in  each  state?  How  were 
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two  years,  and  requires  that  ali  members  shall  be  chosen  by  the 
people.  By  extending  the  term  of  service,  the  excitement  of 
frequent  elections  is  avoided  .-there  is  great  saving  of  time,  ex- 
pense and  inconvenience  in  attending  elections-;  and  members 
are  retained  in  office  long  enough  to  acquire  a practical  knowl- 
edge of  public  affairs  and  of  the  routine  of  business.  Uniform 
qualifications  are  not  prescribed  for  those  who  may  vote  for 
members  of  the  House;  but  in  each  state,  those  who,  by  the 
laws  of  that  state,  are  qualified  to  vote  for  members  of  the  most 
numerous  branch  of  the  state  legislature,  are  also  qualified  to 
vote  for  members  of  the  House  of  Representatives  in  Congress. 
In  Vermont,  every  male  citizen  of  the  age  of  twenty-one  years, 
and  upwards,  who  has  resided  in  the  state  one  whole  year  next 
preceding  the  election  of  representatives  in  Congress,  and  is  of 
quiet  and  peaceable  behavior, has  a right  to  vote  at  such  election. 

Clause  2.  No  person  shall  be  a representative  who 
shall  not  have  attained  to  the  age  of  twenty-five 
years,  and  been  seven  years  a citizen  of  the  United 
States,  and  who  shall  not,  when  elected,  be  an  inhab- 
itant of  that  state  in  which  he  shall  be  chosen. 
[Comp.  Con.  of  Vt.  Pt.  II.,  §§  8,  18,  21.  Pt.  I.,  § 8.J 

The  Constitution  having  established  these  three  qualifications 
of  a representative  in  Congress,  that  he  shall  not  be  less  than 
twenty-five  years  of  age;  that  he  shall  have  been  a citizen  of 
the  United  States  seven  years,  and  that  he  shall  be  an  inhab- 
itant of  the  state  in  which  he  is  chosen,  no  other  qualifications 
can  be  required  by  any  of  the  states.  The  age  of  twenty- five 
years  is  required  because  persons  younger  than  that  very 
rarely  possess  so  much  knowledge,  wisdom,  and  stability  of 
character  as  are  needful  in  a representative.  Citizenship  for 
seven  years  is  required,  that  the  representative  may  be  thor- 

members  of  the  House  formerly  chosen?  What  advantages 
were  secured  by  extending  the  term  of  service?  What  qualifi- 
cations entitle  a man  to  vote  in  Vermont  for  representatives  in 
Congress? 

What  three  qualifications  are  required  of  representatives? 
Can  any  other  qualifications  be  required  by  the  states?  Why 
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oughly  acquainted  with  the  institutions  and  interests  of  the 
country,  and  that  if  he  is  a foreigner  by  birth,  he  may  by  lapse 
of  time,  have  so  far  lost  his  attachment  to  his  native  country 
that  he  would  not  be  disposed  to  favor  that  raiher  than  this 
when  the  interests  of  the  two  nations  conflict.  Residence  in  the 
state  where  he  is  elected  is  necessary,  that  he  may  have  person- 
al knowledge  of  the  condition  and  wants  of  his  immediate  con- 
stituents, and  that  they  may  know  his  fitness  to  be  their  repre- 
sentative. By  the  14th  amendment  to  the  Constitution,  it  is 
declared  that  no  person  shall  be  a representative,  who,  having 
previously  taken  an  oath  as  a member  of  Congress,  or  as  an 
officer  of  the  United  States,  or  as  a member  of  any  state  legis- 
lature, or  as  an  executive  or  judicial  officer  of  any  state,  to  sup- 
port the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  shall  have  engaged 
in  insurrection  against  the  same,  or  given  aid  or  comfort  to  the 
enemies  thereof,  unless  Congress  by  a two-thirds  vote  remove 
such  disabilities. 

Clause  3.  Representatives  and  direct  taxes  shall 
be  apportioned  among  the  several  states  which  may 
be  included  within  this  Union,  according  to  their  re- 
spective numbers,  which  shall  be  determined  by  add- 
ing to  the  whole  number  of  free  persons,  including 
those  bound  to  service  for  a term  of  years,  and  ex- 
cluding Indians  not  taxed,  three-fifths  of  all  other 
persons.  The  actual  enumeration  shall  be  made  with- 
in three  years  after  the  first  meeting  of  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States,  and  within  every  subsequent 
term  of  ten  years,  in  such  manner  as  they  shall  by 
law  direct.  The  number  of  representatives  shall  not 
exceed  one  for  every  thirty-thousand,  but  each  state 
shall  have  at  least  one  representative;  and  until  such 
enumeration  shall  be  made  the  state  of  New  Hamp- 
shire shall  be  entitled  to  choose  three,  Massachusetts 
eight,  Rhode  Island  and  Providence  Plantations  one, 

is  the  age  of  twenty-five  years  required?  Why  citizenship  for 
seven  years?  Why  residence  in  the  state  where  he  is  elected? 
Who  are,  by  the  14th  amendment  to  the  Constitution,  made  in- 
eligible to  the  office  of  representative? 
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Connecticut  five,  New  York  six,  New  Jersey  four, 
Pennsylvania  eight,  Delaware  one,  Maryland  six, 
Virginia  ten,  North  Carolina  five,  South  Carolina  five, 
and  Georgia  three.  [Comp.  Con.  of  Vt.,  Pt.  II.,  § 8. 
Art.  of  Am.,  Art.  23.] 

Taxes  are  sums  of  money  required  to  be  paid  by  citizens,  to 
defray  the  expenses  of  government.  Direct  taxes  are  never 
assessed  by  the  United  States,  except  when  other  sources  of  in- 
come prove  insufficient.  The  enormous  expenses  occasioned  by 
the  rebellion  of  1861,  rendered  it  necessary  to  assess  very  large 
direct  taxes,  and  to  increase  every  other  kind  of  taxation  to  a de- 
gree altogether  without  precedent  in  the  history  of  our  country. 

Under  this  section,  representatives  were  not  apportioned 
among  the  states  in  proportion  to  their  entire  population.  The 
term  “ other  persons,”  is  understood  to  refer  to  slaves.  In 
those  states,  therefore,  where  slaves  were  held,  three-fifths  of 
their  number  were  added  to  the  number  of  free  persons,  and 
these  constituted  the  population  entitled  to  be  represented.  The 
practical  effect  of  this  provision  was,  that  a slaveholding  state 
had  a larger  representation  than  was  allowed  to  a state  of  an 
equal  population  consisting  entirely  of  freemen.  This  conces- 
sion was  made  to  the  slaveholding  states  to  induce  them  to 
concur  in  the  adoption  of  the  Constitution,  and  with  the  hope 
that  the  inequality  of  representation  would  be  remedied  by  the 
discontinuance  of  slavery  at  no  distant  time.  But  the  abolition 
of  slavery  has  made  this  provision  of  no  consequence.  By  the 
14th  amendment  to  the. Constitution,  adopted  in  1867,  it  is  de- 
clared that  representatives  shall  be  apportioned  among  the  sev- 
eral states  according  to  their  respective  numbers,  counting 
the  whole  number  of  persons  in  each  state,  excluding  Indians 

How  are  representatives  and  direct  taxes  to  be  apportioned? 
How  is  the  population  of  states  to  be  determined  for  these  pur- 
poses? How  often  is  an  actual  enumeration  of  the  people  to  be 
made?  What  is  the  smallest  population  entitled  to  a represen- 
tative, and  with  what  exception? 

What  are  taxes?  When  only  are  direct  taxes  assessed  by  the 
United  States?  How  did  the  rebellion  of  1861  affect  taxation? 

What  is  understood  by  the  term  “ other  persons,”  in  this 
paragraph?  How  was  the  representative  population  in  the 
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not  taxed.  The  same  amendment  declares  that  when  the  right 
to  vote  at  any  election,  for  the  choice  of  electors  for  President 
and  Vice-President  of  the  United  States,  representatives  in 
Congress,  the  executive  and  judicial  officers  of  a state,  or  the 
members  of  a state  legislature,  is  denied  to  any  of  the  male 
inhabitants  of  such  state,  (being  twenty -one  years  of  age,  and 
citizens  of  the  United  States,)  or  in  any  way  abridged,  except 
for  participation  in  rebellion,  or  other  crime,  the  basis  of  repre- 
sentation therein  shall  be  reduced  in  the  proportion  which  the 
number  of  such  male  citizens  shall  bear  to  the  whole  number 
of  male  citizens  twenty-one  years  of  age  in  said  state. 

The  population  of  the  United  States  is  constantly  increasing, 
which  renders  it  necessary  to  make  a new  apportionment  of 
representatives  every  ten  years.  By  the  apportionment  of  one 
representative  to  thirty  thousand  inhabitants,  the  first  House 
consisted  of  only  sixty-five  members.  Since  1872  the  House 
has  consisted  of  two  hundred  and  ninety-two  members;  which 
is  one  for  about  130,500  inhabitants.  But  though  a state  may 
have  a population  less  than  that,  it  is  nevertheless  entitled  to 
one  representative.  Neither  Delaware,  Nevada  nor  Oregon 
has  a population  as  large  as  that,  but  each  of  them  has  a repre- 
sentative. Some  of  the  states  have  a population,  which,  being 
divided  by  the  ratio  of  representation,  a large  remainder  is  left. 
To  some  of  the  states  having  the  largest  of  such  remainders, 
an  additional  representative  is  assigned.  By  this  means  Ver- 
mont, Rhode  Island,  and  several  other  states,  have  each  one 
more  representative  than  they  would  otherwise  be  entitled  to. 

slaveholding  states  to  be  determined?  What  was  the  practi- 
cal effect  of  this?  Why  was  this  concession  made  to  the  slave- 
holding  states?  How  has  the  abolition  of  slavery  affected 
these  provisions^  How  does  the  14th  amendment  to  the  Con- 
stitution declare  that  representatives  shall  be  apportioned? 
What  does  that  amendment  declare  as  to  the  denial  or  abridge- 
ment of  the  right  of  voting?  When  was  it  adopted? 

What  effect  does  increasing  population  have  upon  the  appor- 
tionment of  representatives?  Of  how  many  members  did  the 
first  Congress  consist?  What  was  then  the  ratio  of  represen- 
tation? Of  how  many  members  has  Congress  consisted  since 
1872?  What  is  the  present  ratio?  What  states  having  a popula- 
tion less  than  that  required  by  the  ratio,  have  a representative? 
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Clause  4.  When  vacancies  happen  in  the  represen- 
tation from  any  state,  the  executive  authority  thereof 
shall  issue  writs  of  election  to  fill  such  vacancies. 
[See  General  Statutes  of  Vt.,  Chap.  I.,  §§  44,  52.] 
Vacancies  may  be  occasioned  by  the  death,  resignation  or 
expulsion  of  a member,  or  by  the  failure  to  make  choice  at  a 
regular  election.  Persons  elected  to  fill  such  vacancies,  hold 
their  offices  only  for  the  unexpired  portion  of  the  vacant  term. 

Clause  5.  The  House  of  Representatives  shall 
choose  their  speaker  and  other  officers;  and  shall  have 
the  sole  power  of  impeachment.  [Comp.  Con.  of  Vt., 
Pt.  II.,  §§  9,  24,  43.  Art.  of  Am.,  Art.  25.] 

The  “ other  officers  ” to  whom  reference  is  made  in  this  par- 
agraph, are  a clerk,  doorkeeper,  sergeant-at-arms,  and  post- 
master of  the  House.  It  is  also  customary  to  elect  a chaplain. 

Impeachment  is  the  prosecution  of  a civil  officer  of  the  Uni- 
ted States  for  treason,  bribery,  corruption,  or  some  other  high 
offense,  the  commission  of  which  makes  him  unfit  to  remain  in 
office.  It  is  the  only  method  by  which  the  President,  judges  of 
the  United  States  courts,  and  some  other  high  officers  can  be 
punished  for  official  misconduct. 

Sec.  3.  Clause  1.  The  Senate  of  the  United 
States  shall  be  composed  of  two  senators  from  each 
state,  chosen  by  the  legislature  thereof,  for  six  years  ; 
and  each  senator  shall  have  one  vote.  [Comp.  Con. 
Vt.,  Art.  of  Am.,  Art.  5,  23,  24.] 

The  framers  of  the  Constitution  desired  to  make  the  Senate 
an  altogether  different  body  from  the  House  of  Representatives. 
This  object  they  sought  to  secure  by  allowing  two  senators  to 
each  state,  without  regard  to  any  difference  in  size,  population 
or  wealth;  by  giving  the  power  of  election  to  the  legislature 

How  are  vacancies  in  the  representation  from  any  state  to  be 
filled?  How  may  vacancies  be  occasioned?  How  long  do  the 
persons  elected  to  fill  such  vacancies  hold  their  offices?  What 
officers  are  chosen  by  the  House  of  Representatives? 

What  power  is  given  to  the  House  of  Representatives  in 
clause  5?  What  is  impeachment?  What  officers  may  be  pros- 
ecuted by  impeachment? 

How  is  the  Senate  of  the  United  States  composed?  How  are 
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rather  than  to  the  people;  and  by  prescribing  higher  qualifica- 
tions for  senators  than  for  representatives.  By  this  means  it 
was  supposed  that  the  Senate  would  be  rendered  a more  per- 
manent body,  more  uniform  in  its  action,  and  more  worthy  of 
public  confidence. 

The  Constitution  leaves  it  undetermined  in  what  manner  the 
election  of  a senator  shall  be  made.  But  in  1866,  Congress 
enacted  a law  providing  that  on  the  second  Tuesday  after  the 
meeting  of  the  Legislature,  which  shall  be  chosen  next 
preceding  the  expiration  of  the  time  for  which  any  senator  was 
elected,  each  House  shall  openly,  by  viva-voce  vote  of  each 
member  present,  name  one  person  for  senator,  and  that  at  noon 
on  the  next  day,  the  two  Houses  shall  meet  in  joint  assembly, 
and  compare  their  records  of  the  votes.  If  the  same  person 
has  received  a majority  in  both  Houses,  he  is  elected ; if  not, 
the  joint  assembly  is  required  to  proceed  to  make  the  election 
by  a similar  viva-voce  vote,  and  is  to  vote  at  least  once  each 
day  until  choice  is  made.  When  a legislature  is  in  session  and 
a vacancy  has  occurred,  the  two  Houses,  on  the  second  Tuesday 
after  notice  of  the  vacancy,  vote  separately  as  above,  meet 
next  day  in  joint  convention  and  proceed  as  in  case  of  an  elec- 
tion for  a full  term. 

Clause  2.  Immediately  after  they  shall  be  assem- 
bled, in  consequence  of  the  first  election,  they  shall 
be  divided  as  equally  as  may  be  into  three  classes. 
The  seats  of  the  senators  of  the  first  class  shall  be 
vacated  at  the  expiration  of  the  second  year ; of  the 
second  class  at  the  expiration  of  the  fourth  year;  and 
of  the  third  class  at  the  expiration  of  the  sixth  year; 
so  that  one-third  may  be  chosen  every  second  year. 
And  if  vacancies  happen  by  resignation  or  otherwise 
during  the  recess  of  the  legislature  of  any  state,  the 
executive  thereof  may  make  temporary  appointments 
until  the  next  meeting  of  the  legislature,  which  shall 
then  fill  such  vacancies.  [Comp.  Con.  Vrt.,  Art.  of 
Am.,  Art.  5.] 

senators  chosen,  and  for  what  term?  By  what  means  did  the 
lramers  of  the  Constitution  endeavor  to  make  a marked  differ- 
ence between  the  Senate  and  the  House?  What  character  did 
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This  division  of  the  Senate  into  three  classes  of  senators, 
whose  terms  of  office  expire  at  different  times,  prevents  sudden 
changes  in  that  body,  and  makes  it  certain  that,  although  new 
members  may  come  in  every  two  years,  the  larger  part  of  the 
body  will  consist  of  experienced  members.  When  senators 
from  new  states  are  admitted  they  are  classified  by  lot. 

“ The  executive,’’  who  is  authorized  to  appoint  senators  in 
case  of  vacancy,  is  the  governor  of  the  state.  The  appointment 
made  by  him  is  only  temporary,  and  at  the  next  meeting  of  the 
legislature  they  elect  a senator  for  the  unexpired  term.  If  they 
fail  to  elect,  there  remains  a vacancy  which  cannot  be  filled. 

Clause  3.  No  person  shall  be  a senator  who  shall 
not  have  attained  to  the  age  of  thirty  years,  and  been 
nine  years  a citizen  of  the  United  States,  and  who 
shall  not,  when  elected,  be  an  inhabitant  of  that  state 
for  which  he  shall  be  chosen.  [Comp.  Con.  of  V't., 
Art.  of  Am.,  Art.  23. J 

A senator  is  required  to  be  thirty  years  of  age,  because  the 
extent  of  knowledge  and  maturity  of  judgment  that  are  needed 
in  the  Senate  are  rarely  attained  by  persons  under  that  age,  Cit- 
izenship for  nine  years  is  required  in  order  that  if  he  be  an  alien, 
he  may  lose  his  partiality  for  his  native  country,  and  may  not 
be  disposed  to  favor  it  in  consenting  to  treaties,  and  in  other- 
wise legislating  in  regard  to  foreign  affairs.  These  qualifica- 
tions of  age  and  citizenship,  are  higher  than  are  required  in  the 
case  of  a representative,  because  the  position  of  a senator  is  re- 
garded as  more  honorable,  and  his  duties  as  more  responsible. 
By  the  14th  amendment  to  the  Constitution,  it  is  declared  that 
they  suppose  would  thus  he  secured  lor  the  senate?  When  and 
how  are  senators  to  be  elected? 

Into  how  many  classes  are  the  senators  divided?  By  what 
rule  do  the  seats  of  the  seveial  classes  become  vacant?  What 
are  the  advantages  of  this  arrangement?  How  are  senators 
from  new  states  classified?  - 

How  are  vacancies  filled  that  happen  during  the  recess  of  the 
legislature?  Who  is  meant  by  “ the  executive?’’ 

Of  what  age  is  a senator  required  to  be,  and  why?  What 
term  of  citizenship  is  required,  and  why?  Why  are  higher 
qualifications  required  of  a senator  than  of  a representative? 
Who  are,  by  the  14th  amendment,  made  ineligible  to  the  office 
of  senator? 
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no  person  shall  be  a senator,  who,  having  previously  taken  an 
oath  as  a member  of  Congress,  or  as  an  officer  of  the  United 
States,  or  as  a member  of  any  state  legislature,  or  as  an  exec- 
utive or  judicial  officer  of  any  state,  to  support  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States,  shall  have  engaged  in  insurrection  against 
the  same,  or  given  aid  or  comfort  to  the  enemies  thereof.  But 
Congress  may  remove  these  disabilities. 

Clause  4.  The  Vice-President  af  the  United  States 
shall  be  President  of  the  Senate,  but  shall  have  no 
vote  unless  they  be  equally  divided.  [Comp.  Con.  of 
Vt.f  Art.  of  Am.,  Art  6.] 

The  office  of  Vice-President  was  created  in  order  to  provide 
for  a possible  vacancy  in  the  presidency  by  death  or  otherwise. 
He  was  made  President  of  the  Senate  that  he  might  have  some 
duty  corresponding  to  the  dignity  of  his  office,  and  because  it 
was  thought  that  he  would  preside  more  impartially  than  any 
senator  could  do  He  is  not  allowed  to  vote  except  in  case  of 
an  equal  division,  because  if  he  were,  the  state  to  which  he  be- 
longs would  have  undue  power  in  the  Senate,  nor  would  there 
be  any  one  remaining  to  give  a casting  vote  when  that  became 
necessary. 

Clause  5.  The  Senate  shall  choose  their  other  offi- 
cers, and  also  a president  pro  tempore , in  the  absence 
of  the  Vice  President,  or  when  he  shall  exercise  the 
office  of  President  of  the  United  States.  [Comp.  Con. 
of  Vt.,  Art.  of  Am  , Art.  6.] 

Under  the  term  “other  officers,”  in  this  paragraph,  are  in- 
cluded a secretary,  clerk,  sergeant-at-arms,  door-keeper,  and 
postmaster.  It  is  usual  for  the  Vice-President  to  vacate  his 
chair  in  the  Senate  jdst  before  the  close  of  each  session,  and  for 
the  Senate  then  to  elect  a president  pro  tempore , to  preside  in 
case  the  Vice-President  should  be  called  upon  to  exercise  the 
office  of  President. 

Clause  6.  The  Senate  shall  have  the  sole  power  to 
try  all  impeachments:  V\  hen  sitting  for  that  purpose, 

What  position  in  the  Senate, and  what  right  has  the  Vice-Pres- 
ident of  the  United  States?  Why  was  the  office  of  Vice-Presi- 
dent created?  Why  was  he  made  President  of  the  Senate? 
Why  does  he  have  no  vote  except  in  case  of  an  equ  il  division? 
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they  shall  be  on  oath  or  affirmation.  When  the  Pres- 
ident of  the  United  States  is  tried,  the  Chief  Justice 
shall  preside ; and  no  person  shall  be  convicted  with- 
out the  concurrence  of  two-thirds  of  the  members 
present.  [Comp.  Con.  of  Vt.,  Pt.  II.,  § 2.  Art.  of 
Am.,  Art.  7.  j 

As  the  sole  power  of  proposing  impeachments  is,  by  the  pre- 
ceding section,  given  to  the  House  of  Representatives,  the  sole 
power  of  trying  them  is  here  given  to  the  Senate,  to  prevent  the 
obvious  injustice  of  the  same  body  being  both  accuser  and  judge. 
If  the  Vice-President  were  allowed  to  preside  at  the  trial  of  an 
impeachment  of  the  President,  he  might  be  tempted  to  favor  a 
conviction,  in  order  to  succeed  to  the  vacated  office.  For  this 
reason  it  is  provided  that  the  Chief  Justice,  who  is  liable  to  no 
such  temptation,  shall  preside  at  that  trial.  The  Chief  Justice, 
when  so  presiding,  exercises  all  the  rights  which  belong  to  the 
Vice-President.  A two-thirds  vote  is  requisite  to  conviction, 
that  the  accused  person  may  not  be  sacrificed  to  the  party  spirit 
which  may  be  expected  to  attend  the  prosecution  of  an  impeach- 
ment. Andrew  Johnson  barely  escaped  conviction  by  a two- 
thirds  vote.  Impeachments  are  very  rarely  prosecuted,  and 
still  more  rarely  result  in  conviction. 

Clause  7.  Judgment  in  cases  of  impeachment  shall 
not  extend  further  than  to  removal  from  office,  and  dis- 
qualification to  hold  and  enjoy  any  office  of  honor, 
trust,  or  profit,  under  the  United  States  ; but  the  party 
convicted  shall,  nevertheless,  be  liable  and  subject  to 
indictment, trial,  judgment,  and  punishment  according 
to  law.  [Comp.  Con.  of  Vt.,  Art.  of  Am.,  Art.  7.] 

The  design  of  this  provision  is  to  prevent  the  excessive  punish- 
ments which  might  be  inflicted  by  a political  tribunal  under  the 
influence  of  political  excitement.  English  history  abound  in  in- 
stances where  persons  impeached  have  not  only  been  deprived  of 

What  officers  do  the  Senate  choose?  What  is  the  practice  in 
regard  to  the  election  of  president  pro  tempore  9 

What  power  has  the  Senate  in  regard  to  impeachments?  Why 
is  this  power  given  to  the  Senate  rather  than  to  the  House?  Why 
is  the  Chief  Justice  to  preside  on  the  trial  of  an  impeachment  of 
the  President?  What  right  has  he,  when  so  presiding?  Why 
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office,  but  have  been  at  the  same  time  condemned  to  tine,  impris- 
onment, banishment,  and  death  itself.  Under  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States,  loss  of  office  and  disqualification  for  office  are 
the  utmost  penalty  that  can  be  indicted  except  by  a court  of  law, 
after  due  proceedings,  in  the  usual  wa}7  of  prosecution  for  crime. 

Fec.  4.  Clause  L The  times,  places,  and  manner 
of  holding  elections  for  senators  and  representatives, 
shall  be  prescribed  in  each  state,  by  the  legislature 
thereof;  but  the  Congress  may  at  any  time,  by  law, 
make  or  alter  such  regulations,  except  as  to  the  place 
of  choosing  Senators.  [Comp.  Con.  of  VT.,  Pt.  II.,  §§ 
7,  8.  Art.  of  Am.,  Art.  5.j 

The  circumstances  of  the  different  states  were  so  various  and 
so  liable  to  change,  that  it  did  not  seem  practicable  to  establish 
by  Constitution  a uniform  method  of  electing  members  of  Con- 
gress. That  matter  was,  therefore,  left  to  the  several  states,  re- 
serving to  Congress,  however,  the  power  to  make  and  alter  reg- 
ulations, whenever  the  exercise  of  such  power  shall  be  found 
expedient  or  necessary.  The  only  regulation  in  regard  to  the 
election  of  representatives,  which  Congress  has  yet  made,  is  to 
require  that  they  shall  be  elected  by  congressional  districts,  each 
district  electing  one  representative  and  no  more.  With  this  ex- 
ception, the  states  retain  entire  control  of  the  subject,  and  differ- 
ent states  have  established  different,  modes  of  conducting  the 
election.  Congress  is  not  permitted  to  appoint  the  places  of 
choosing  senators,  because  they  are  chosen  by  the  legislatures 
who  cannot  be  required  to  meet  anywhere  except  at  the  capitals 
of  their  respective  states.  [For  congressional  enactments  in  re- 
gard to  the  election  of  senators,  see  note  on  section  3,  clause  1.] 

is  a two-tbirds  vote  requisite  to  conviction?-  What  is  said  of  the 
frequency  of  impeachments? 

YVhat  is  the  limit  of  judgment  in  cases  of  impeachment?  To 
what  additional  liability  is  the  convicted  party  subject?  What 
is  the  design  of  fixing  this  limit?  How  have  impeached  persons 
in  England  been  punished? 

What  particulars  in  regard  to  the  elections  of  senators  and 
representatives  are  to  be  prescribed  by  the  state  legislatures? 
Why  were  these  left  lo  the  legislatures?  What  power,  in  this 
respect,  does  Congress  retain?  What  is  the  only  regulation  that 
Congress  has  vet  made  in  regard  to  the  election  of  representa- 
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Clause  2.  The  Congress  shall  assemble  at  least  once 
in  every  year,  and  such  meeting  shall  be  on  the  first 
Monday  in  December,  unless  they  shall  by  law,  ap- 
point a different  day.  [Comp.  Con.  of  Vt.9  Ft.  II. , § 9.] 

This  provision  makes  it  certain,  beyond  the  control  of  state 
legislation,  that  there  shill  be  an  annual  session  of  Congress. 
The  place  of  meeting  is  not  declared  in  the  Constitution,  but  the 
national  capital  is  established  at  Washington.  Another  law 
authorizes  the  President  to  issue  a proclamation  convening 
Congress  at  some  other  place,  whenever  circumstances  shall 
render  it  dangerous  to  assemble  at  Washington. 

Sec.  5.  Clause  1.  Each  House  shall  be  tire  judge 
of  the  elections,  returns,  and  qualifications  of  its  own 
members,  and  a majority  of  each  shall  constitute  a 
quorum  to  do  business;  but  a smaller  number  may 
adjourn  from  day  to  day,  and  may  be  authorized  to 
compel  the  attendance  of  absent  members,  in  such 
manner,  and  under  such  penalties,  as  each  House  may' 
provide.  [Comp.  Con.  of  Vt.,  Pt.  IL,  § 9.] 

Under  this  provision  the  lack  of  a certificate  of  election  does 
not  prejudice  the  rights  of  a member  of  either  House,  but  if  he 
is  entitled  to  a seat  he  will  be  admitted  to  it.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  possession  of  a certificate  is  not  conclusive  evidence 
that  he  is  elected.  The  decision  of  the  House  or  Senate  is  final 
and  conclusive.  A majority  of  members  is  required  for  the 
transaction  of  business,  in  order  to  prevent  the  passage  of  laws 
by  a small  number  of  senators  or  representatives.  But  a mere 
majority  is  regarded  sufficient,  since  otherwise  a comparatively 
small  part  of  either  body  might  put  a stop  to  legislation  by  with- 
drawing from  the  House.  A smaller  number  than  a majority 

tives?  Why  is  not  Congress  permitted  to  appoint  the  place  of 
choosing  senators? 

How  often  and  when  is  Congress  required  to  assemble? 
What  is  said  in  regard  to  the  place  of  meeting?  Wi  at  authority 
has  the  President  in  regard  to  the  place. 

Wh  at  authority  has  each  House  in  regard  to  the  elections,  &c., 
of  its  own  members?  How,  then,  does  the  lack  of  a certificate 
of  election  affect  the  rights  of  a member?  And  how  does  the 
possession  of  a certificate  affect  them?  What  proportion  of  the 
members  of  each  House  are  authorized  to  do  business?  Why 
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is  authorized  to  compel  the  attendance  of  absent  members,  so 
that  Congress  may  not  be  dissolved  by  the  refusal  or  neglect 
of  members  to  attend  its  sessions. 

Clause  2.  Each  House  may  determine  the  rules  of 
its  proceedings,  and  punish  its  members  for  disorderly 
behavior,  and  with  the  concurrence  of  two-thirds  ex- 
pel a member.  [Comp.  Con.  of  V t.,  Pt.  II.,  § 9;  Art. 
of  Am.,  Art.  6. 

In  the  exercise  of  the  authority  here  given,  each  branch  of 
Congress  has,  from  time  to  time,  adopted  numerous  rules,  set- 
ting forth  with  great  minuteness  the  manner  and  order  of 
doing  business.  The  power  to  punish  for  disorderly  behavior 
and  to  expel  a member,  is  essential  to  the  maintenance  of  the 
dignity  and  independence  of  the  body.  It  is  not  settled  what 
sort  of  disorderly  conduct  may  be  punished,  nor  what  punish- 
ment besides  expulsion  may  be  inflicted,  and  in  each  case  the 
discretion  and  judgment  of  Congress  must  be  exercised.  A 
two-thirds  vote  was  made  necessary  to  expel  a member,  lest  in 
times  of  party  violence,  disorderly  conduct  might  be  made  the 
pretext  for  expelling  a member  who  was  obnoxious  to  the 
majority,  mainly  for  his  political  principles  and  conduct.  The 
power  to  expel  is  very  rarely  used  even  in  cases  of  conduct  not 
only  disorderly  but  atrociously  criminal.  Although  the  Consti- 
tution does  not  expressly  give  the  power  to  punish  persons  for 
disorderly  conduct,  who  are  not  members,  such  power  is  held 
to  exist,  because  it  is  essential  to  the  preservation  of  the  body, 
and  it  is  exercised  whenever  occasion  requires.  When  the  pun- 
ishment for  disorderly  conduct  is  imprisonment,  such  imprison- 
ment  terminates  with  the  session  of  Congress,  if  it  does  not 
sooner  cease  by  its  own  limitation. 

is  a majority  required?  vVhy  no  more  than  a majority?  Why 
is  a smaller  number  authorized  to  compel  the  attendance  of  ab- 
sent members? 

What  power  has  each  House  in  regard  to  making  rules  and 
preserving  order?  What  has  Congress  done  under  this  pro- 
vision? Why  is  the  power  to  punish  and  expel  given  to  Con- 
gress? What  conduct  may  be  punished,  and  how?  Why  is  a 
two-thirds  vote  necessary  to  expel?  What  is  the  practical 
effect  of  the  two-thirds  rule?  What  is  said  of  the  powers  to 
punish  those  who  are  not  members?  When  does  imprison- 
ment for  disorderly  conduct  terminate? 
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Clause  3.  Each  House  shall  keep  a journal  of  its 
proceedings,  and  from  time  to  time  publish  the  same, 
excepting  such  parts  as  may,  in  their  judgment,  re- 
quire secrecy;  and  the  yeas  and  nays  of  the  members 
of  either  House,  on  any  question,  shall,  at  the  desire 
of  one-fifih  of  those  present,  be  entered  on  the  journal. 
[Comp.  Con.  of  Vt.,  Pt  II.,  § 14.J 

The  object  of  these  provisions  is  to  give  publicity  to  the  pro- 
ceedings of  Congress  as  a whole,  and  to  the  acts  of  individual 
members  on  particular  questions.  The  proceedings  of  both 
Houses  are  usually  open  to  the  public.  In  the  Senate,  however, 
there  are  frquently  held  “ executive  sessions,”  in  which  treaties 
with  foreign  powers,  presidential  nominations  to  office,  and 
confidential  communications  from  the  President  are  considered. 
No  persons  except  the  officers  of  the  Senate  are  permitted  to  be 
present  at  such  sessions.  So  also  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, whenever  confidential  communications  are  received  from 
the  President,  or  whenever  any  member  wishes  to  make  a con- 
fidential communication,  all  spectators  are  excluded.  The 
Senate  may  also  hold  confidential  sessions.  The  proceedings 
of  executive  and  confidential  sessions  are  entered  upon  special 
records  and  remain  unpublished.  The  “ yeas  and  nays”  are  a 
recorded  list  of  the  affiamative  and  negative  votes  of  the  mem- 
bers. They  are  not  allowed  to  be  taken  except  at  the  desire  of 
at  least  one  fifth  of  the  members  present,  because  the  t iking  of 
them  occupies  a great  deal  of  time,  and  is  frequently  demanded 
by  the  minority  for  no  other  purpose  that  to  embarrass  and 
hinder  the  majority. 

Clause  4.  Neither  House,  during  the  session  of 
Congress,  shall,  without  the  consent  of  the  other,  ad- 
journ for  more  than  three  days,  nor  to  any  other  place 

What  is  required  in  regard  to  keeping  and  publishing  jour- 
nals? What  in  regard  to  recording  the  yeas  and  nays?  YVThat 
is  the  object  of  these  provisions?  Are  the  proceedings  of  both 
Houses  usually  public?  What  exceptions  to  this  rule  in  the  Sen- 
ate? What  exceptions  in  the  House?  What  record  is  made  of  the 
proceedings  of  confidential  and  executive  sessions?  What  is 
meant  by  the  “ yeas  and  nays?  ” Why  are  they  not  allowed 
to  be  taken  exeept  at  the  desire  of  a fifth  of  the  members? 
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than  that  in  which  the  two  Houses  shall  be  sitting. 
[Comp.  Con.  of  Vt.,  Art.  of  Am.,  Art.  3.] 

This  provision  is  intended  to  prevent  the  inconvenience  and 
delay  which  would  occur,  if  one  House  should  adjourn  for  a 
long  period,  or  to  a place  remote  from  that  where  the  other 
House  is  sitting.  The  time  for  the  final  adjournment  of  any 
session  of  Congress  and  of  the  commencement  of  the  next 
session  is  usually  determined  by  a joint  resolution  of  the  two 
Houses.  On  every  second  year,  however,  Congress  must  nec- 
essarily close  its  session  on  the  third  day  of  March,  because  the 
term  of  office  of  all  the  representatives  expires  on  that  day. 

Sec.  6.  Clause  1.  The  senators  and  representa- 
tives shall  receive  a compensation  for  their  services, 
to  be  ascertained  by  law,  and  paid  out  of  the  treasury 
of  the  United  .States.  They  shall,  in  all  cases  except 
treason,  felony,  and  breach  of  the  peace,  be  privileged 
from  arrest  during  their  attendance  at  the  session  of 
their  respective  Houses,  and  in  going  to  and  return- 
ing from  the  same  : and  for  any  speech  or  debate  in 
either  House,  they  shall  not  be  questioned  in  any 
other  place.  [Comp.  Con.  Vt.,  Pt  1.,  §14  and  Pt.  II., 
§ 25.] 

Before  the  adoption  of  the  Constitution,  the  expenses  of  dele- 
gates to  Congress  were  paid  by  the  states  which  they  represent- 
ed. But  by  this  method  of  compensation,  there  might  be  un- 
equal payments  to  different  members  for  services  of  equal  value, 
and  there  was  a possibility  that  members  would  not  feel  and 
act  independently,  if  their  compensation  were  liable  to  be  di- 
minished or  altogether  withdrawn.  This  provision  of  the  Con- 
stitution meets  and  obviates  both  these  objectionable  features  of 
the  former  practice.  Until  1856/ the  pay  of  each  member  was 
fixed  at  eight  dollars  per  day,  during  the  session,  and  eight 

What  restriction  is  placed  upon  the  right  of  each  House  to 
adjourn?  Why  is  this?  How  are  the  times  of  final  adjourn- 
ment,and  of  the  commencement  of  the  next  session  determined? 
When  must  the  session  close  on  every  second  year,  and  why? 

What  provision  is  made  for  the  compensation  of  members  of 
Congress?  How  were  the  expenses  of  delegates  to  Congress 
paid  before  the  adoption  of  the  Constitution?  What  objections 
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dollars  for  ever}’  twenty  miles’  travel  in  going  to  and  returning 
from  the  seat  of  government.  It  has  since  been  changed  quite 
frequently,  and  has  been  fixed  at  $3000  a year,  then  at  $5000. 
and  then  at  $7500.  But  by  the  present  law,  each  member  is 
entitled  to  five  thousand  dollars  per  annum,  and  mileage  at 
the  rate  of  twenty  cents  per  mile.  The  Speaker  of  the  House 
is  entitled  to  eight  thousand  dollars  per  annum,  and  the  same 
mileage  as  other  members. 

Members  of  Congress  are  exempt  from  arrest  during  their 
attendance  upon  the  sessions,  and  in  going  to  and  returning 
from  them,  that  they  may  not  be  detained  from  their  official 
duties  nor  interrupted  in  the  performance  of  them,  and  that 
their  constituents  may  not  be  deprived  of  their  services  in  the 
debates  and  votes.  If  a member  is  arrested  in  violation  of  his 
privilege,  he  is  entitled  to  be  discharged  by  a writ  of  habeas 
corpus , (see  note  on  Art.  I.,  § 9,  clause  2;J  and  may  maintain 
an  action  of  trespass  against  the  person  arresting  him,  who  is 
also  liable  to  be  punished  for  a contempt  of  the  House  to  which 
the  member  belongs.  The  privilege,  however,  is  subject  to 
such  limitations,  that  the  member  remains  liable  to  arrest  for 
almost  every  violation  of  the  criminal  law.  The  clause  which 
declares  that  members  shall  not  be  questioned  elsewhere  for 
any  speech  or  debate  in  either  House,  was  designed  to  secure 
freedom  and  independence  of  speech,  by  protecting  members 
against  prosecution  or  impeachment  for  the  free  utterance  of 
opinions  and  communication  of  facts. 

Clause  2.  No  senator  or  representative  shall,  during 
the  time  for  which  he  was  elected,  be  appointed  to  any 
civil  office  under  the  authority  of  the  United  States, 
which  shall  have  been  created,  or  the  emoluments 
whereof  shall  have  been  increased  during  such  time; 
and  no  person  holding  any  office  under  the  United 
States  shall  be  a member  of  either  House,  during  his 
were  there  to  this  mode  of  compensation?  What  was  the  former 

pay?  What  is  the  present?  What  is  the  compensation  of  the 
Speaker  of  the  House? 

During  what  time  are  members  of  Congress  privileged  from 
arrest?  Why?  What  remedy  has  a member  if  arrested  in  vio- 
lation of  his  privilege?  What  exceptions  to  this  privilege  are 
mentioned?  To  what  arrest  does  a member  still  remain  liable? 
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continuauce  in  office.  [Comp  Con.  of  Vt.,  Pt.  II  , § 26.] 

The  design  of  this  provision  is  to  prevent  members  of  Con- 
gress from  creating  offices,  or  increasing  the  pay  of  them  for 
their  own  benefit.  The  appointment  of  members  of  Congress 
to  military  offices  is  not  prohibited,  because  such  offices  fre- 
quently require  to  be  filled  without  the  least  delay.  Under  the 
last  clause  of  this  paragraph,  a person  holding  an  office  under 
the  United  States  is  not  disqualified  for  being  a member  of  Con- 
gress, but  is  required  to  resign  the  office  before  taking  his  seat- 

Sec.  7.  Clause  1.  All  bills  for  raising  revenue 
shall  originate  in  the  House  of  Representatives;  but 
the  Senate  may  propose  or  concur  with  amendments, 
as  on  other  bills.  [Comp.  Con.  of  V t.,  Pt.  I.,  § 9 ; Pt. 
II.,  § 9 ; Art.  of  Am.,  Art.  3.] 

The  right  to  originate  all  bills  for  raising  revenue  is  given  to 
the  House  of  Representatives,  because  the  members  of  that 
body  are  elected  directly  by  the  people,  represent  their  opinions 
and  wishes,  and  have  more  immediate  knowledge  of  the  re- 
sources of  every,  part  of  the  country.  But  the  states,  as  such, 
have  an  interest  in  the  apportionment  of  direct  taxes,  and  there- 
fore the  Senate,  which  represents  the  states,  is  allowed  to  exer- 
cise some  control  over  revenue  bills,  by  proposing  amendments. 
By  means,  also,  of  this  concurrent  action  of  the  Senate,  the  larger 
states  are  prevented  from  an  undue  use  of  the  power,  which 
their  greater  representation  in  the  House  gives  them,  of  impos- 
ing taxes  that  might  bear  with  severity  upon  the  smaller  states. 

Clause  2.  Every  bill  which  shall  have  passed  the 
House  of  Representatives  and  the  Senate,  shall,  before 
it  becomes  a law,  be  presented  to  the  President  of  the 
United  States  ; if  he  approve,  he  shall  sign  it,  but  if 

What  is  the  design  of  exempting  members  from  being  ques- 

tioned elsewhere  for  speech  or  debate. 

Under  what  disability  in  regard  to  appointments  to  office  are 
members  of  Congress  placed?  What  is  the  design  of  this? 
Why  is  not  the  appointment  of  members  of  Congress  to  military 
offices  prohibited? 

What  branch  of  Congress  has  the  right  to  originate  all  bills 
for  raising  revenue?  Why?  What  action  is  the  Senate  allowed 
to  take  regarding  such  bills?  Why?  What  additional  security 
is  given  by  the  concurrent  action  of  the  Senate? 
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not,  he  shall  return  it  with  his  objections,  to  that 
House  in  which  it  shall  have  originated,  who  shall 
enter  the  objections  at  large  on  their  journal,  and 
proceed  to  re-consider  it  If,  after  such  re-consider- 
ation, two-thirds  of  that  House  shall  agree  to  pass  the 
bill,  it  shall  be  sent,  together  with  the  objections,  to 
the  other  House,  by  which  it  shall  likewise  be  re- 
considered, and  if  approved  by  two-thirds  of  that 
Hou  se,  it  shall  become  a law.  But  in  all  such  cases, 
the  votes  of  both  Houses  shall  be  determined  by  yeas 
and  nays,  and  the  names  of  the  persons  voting  for  and 
against  the  bill  shall  be  entered  on  the  journal  of  each 
House  respectively.  If  any  bill  shall  not  be  returned 
by  the  President  within  ten  days,  (Sundays  excepted) 
after  it  shall  have  been  presented  to  him,  the  same 
shall  be  a law,  in  like  manner  as  if  he  had  signed  it, 
unless  the  Congress,  by  their  adjournment,  prevent 
its  return,  in  which  case  it  shall  not  be  a law.  [Comp. 
Con.  of  Vt.,  Art.  of  Am.,  Art.  11.] 

The  power  here  given  to  the  President  of  refusing  to  sign 
bills,  and  returning  them  with  objections,  is  called  the  veto 
power.  The  king  of  England  has  a similar  but  greater  power* 
though  it  is  rarely  exercised,  by  which  he  can  absolutely  pre- 
vent the  passage  of  any  law  to  which  he  is  opposed.  But  the 
President’s  veto  power  is  not  absolute.  The  only  effect  of  it  is 
to  cause  Congress  tore  consider  the  law  more  deliberately,  and 
to  delay  the  passage  of  it  till  two-thirds  of  both  houses  agree 
to  it.  By  a rule  which  the  Senate  adopted  in  1856,  construing 
the  Constitution,  only  two-thirds  of  a quorum,  and  not  two- 
thiids  of  the  whole  Senate,  are  necessary  to  pass  a law  over  the 
President's  veto,  The  objections  of  the  President  are  to  be  en- 
tered at  large  on  the  journal  of  the  House  where  the  bill  origi- 
nated, in  order  to  secure  their  permanent  preservation,  and  the 
When  a bill  has  passed  both  Houses  of  Congress,  what  is 
the  next  stage  of  its  progress?  What  is  the  presidential  pow- 
er of  refusing  to  sign  bills  called?  What  similar  power  has 
the  king  of  England?  What  is  the  effect  of  the  President’s 
veto?  How  does  the  Senate  construe  the  requirement  that  a 
vote  of  two- thirds  of  both  Houses  is  necessary  to  pass  a hill 
over  the  President’s  veto?  Why  are  the  objections  of  the  Pres- 
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yeas  and  nays  are  to  be  recorded,  to  induce  greater  deliberation 
and  a deeper  sense  of  responsibility  to  the  country. 

The  veto  power  was  given  to  the  President  to  be  used  as  a 
check  to  inconsiderate  or  unconstitutional  legislation,  and  to 
prevent  encroachments  by  one  department  of  the  government 
upon  another.  It  is  liable  to  great  abuses,  and  the  history  of  its 
exercise  shows  that  it  has  been  abused  more  frequently  than  it 
has  been  put  to  its  legitimate  purposes. 

The  provision  that  a bill  should  become  a law  without  the 
President’s  signature,  if  he  do  not  return  it  within  ten  days 
after  it  is  presented  to  him,  was  designed  to  prevent  him  from 
defeating  a bill  by  retaining  it  for  an  indefinite  time,  without 
any  action  upon  it.  Under  the  exceptional  clause,  “ unless 
the  Congress  b}7  their  adjournment  prevent  its  return,”  the 
President  still  has  an  opportunity  to  defeat  a bill  without  as- 
signing any  objections.  When  the  term  for  which  a House  of 
Representatives  is  chosen,  has  so  nearly  elapsed  that  it  will 
fully  expire  within  ten  days  after  a bill  is  presented-  to  him,  he 
may  silently  retain  the  bill  till  the  inevitable  dissolution  of  Con- 
gress, in  which  case  it  fails  to  become  a law. 

Clause  3.  Every  order,  resolution,  or  vote,  to 
which  the  concurrence  of  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  may  be  necessary  (except  on  a ques- 
tion of  adjournment)  shall  be  presented  to  the  Pres- 
ident of  the  United  States;  and  before  the  same  shall 
take  effect,  shall  be  approved  by  him,  or,  being  dis- 
approved by  him,  shall  be  repassed  by  two-thirds  of 
the  Senate  and  House  of  Re  resentatives,  according 
to  the  rules  and  limitations  prescribed  in  the  c&se  of 
a bill.  [Comp.  Con.  of  Vt.,  Art.  of  Am.,  Art.  3.] 

The  veto  power  is  extended  by  this  paragraph  to  prevent  Con- 
gress from  evading  the  veto  by  passing  measures  in  the  form  of 

ident  to  be  entered  at  Large  upon  the  journals?  Why  are  the 
yeas  and  nays  on  the  subsequent  vote  to  be  recorded? 

Why  was  the  veto  power  given  to  the  President?  What  is 
said  of  its  liability  to  abuse?  In  what  cases  may  a bill  become 
a law  without  the  President’s  signature?.  What  is  the  object 
of  this  provision?  What  opportunity  does  the  President,  not- 
withstanding, have  to  defeat  a bill? 
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orders,  resolutions,  or  votes  rather  than  of  bills,  or  by  passing 
in  one  of  those  forms  what  has  once  been  vetoed  as  a bill. 

Sec.  8.  Clause  1.  The  Congress  shall  have  the 
power  to  lay  and  collect  taxes,  duties,  imposts,  and 
excises,  to  pay  the  debts,  and  provide  for  the  common 
defense  and  general  welfare  of  the  United  States  ; but 
all  duties,  imposts  and  excises,  shall  be  uniform 
throughout  the  United  States.  [Comp.  Con.  of  Vt., 
Pt.  II.,  § 9;  Art.  of  Am.,  Art.  3.] 

Taxes  have  already  been  defined  under  section  two.  Duties 
are  charges  upon  merchandise  brought  into  the  country  or  tak- 
en out  of  it.  Imposts  are  nearly  the  same  as  taxes-  Excises 
are  charges  upon  articles  produced,  or  goods  manufactured, 
while  they  remain  in  the  possession  of  the  producer  or  maker. 
There  are  two  classes  of  taxes,  direct  and  indirect.  Direct 
taxes  are  such  only  as  are  levied  either  upon  persons  or  upon 
land.  Indirect  taxes  include  all  taxes  except  those  upon  per- 
sons and  land. 

Duties  are  of  two  kinds,  specific  and  ad  valorem.  A specific 
duty  is  a duty  of  a certain  sum  on  goods,  according  to  their 
weight,  measure,  or  bulk.  An  ad  valorem  dut}7  is  one  that  bears 
a definite  proportion  to  the  estimated  value  of  the  goods.  A 
duty  of  one  dollar  on  a ton  of  iron,  or  of  ten  cents  on  a pound 
of  tea,  is  a specific  duty.  A duty  of  one  dollar  on  a hundred 
dollars’  worth  of  iron  or  of  tea,  is  an  ad  valorem  duty.  The 
rate  at  which  duties  are  paid  is  called  a tariff.  If  goods  im- 
ported are  to  be  exported  again,  the  importer  is  allowed  to  re- 
ceive back  a part,  and  in  some  cases,  the  whole  of  the  duties  he 
has  paid.  This  allowance  is  called  a drawback. 

Duties  upon  imports  constituted  the  principal  source  of  reve- 
nue to  the  United  States  prior  to  the  rebellion  of  1861.  Until 

How  is  the  veto  power  extended,  with  regard  to  orders,  &c.P 
Why  is  this? 

What  power  has  Congress  in  regard  to  taxes,  &o.?  What 
are  taxes?  What  are  duties?  What  are  imposts?  What  are 
excises?  What  two  classes  of  taxes  are  there?  What  are  di- 
rect taxes?  What  are  indirect  taxes? 

What  two  kinds  of  duties  are  there?  What  is  a specific  du- 
ty? What  is  an  ad  valorem  duty?  Illustrate  the  difference 
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that  time  excises  were  very  rarely  imposed,  and  when  imposed, 
were  received  with  great  disapprobation,  and  sometimes  with 
open  insurrection  by  the  people.  To  sustain  the  expenses  of 
the  war  for  suppressing  the  rebellion,  it  was  found  necessary  to 
impose  excises  upon  almost  every  manufactured  article.  The 
same  necessity  led  to  the  imposition  of  various  other  kinds  of 
taxes,  previously  unknown,  but  authorized  by  the  general  grant 
to  Congress  of  the  power  of  taxation.  That  grant  is  so  general 
as  to  include  every  kind  and  degree  of  taxation,  and  to  au- 
thorize the  assessment  and  collection  of  taxes,  not  only  in  the 
states,  but  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  though  that  is  not  rep- 
resented in  Congress,  and  in  the  territories,  though  their  dele- 
gates in  Congress  are  not  allowed  to  vote  on  the  question  of 
taxation.  The  only  limitation  of  the  power  has  respect  to  the 
purposes  for  which  it  may  be  exercised,  “ to  pay  the  debts  and 
provide  for  the  common  defense  and  general  welfare  of  the 
United  States.”  The  uniformity  required  in  the  imposition  of 
taxes,  by  the  last  sentence  of  this  clause,  has  relation  only  to 
indirect  taxes.  A different  rule  in  regard  to  direct  taxes  is 
prescribed  by  sections  two  and  nine  of  this  article. 

Clause  2.  To  borrow  money  on  the  credit  of  the 
United  States. 

This  power  was  granted  because  the  ordinary  sources  of  rev- 
enue must  needs  prove  insufficient  in  time  of  war,  and  if  money 
could  not  be  borrowed,  the  government  could  not  be  carried  on. 
The  exercise  of  this  power  is  limited  only  by  the  necessities  of 
the  case.  During  the  rebellion  of  1861,  money  was  borrowed 
by  the  United  States  to  the  amount  of  several  hundred  millions 
of  dollars. 

Clause  3.  To  regulate  commerce  with  foreign  na- 

between  them.  What  is  the  rate  called  at  which  duties  are 

paid?  What  is  a drawback? 

What  is  said  of  duties  as  a source  of  revenue?  What  of  excises 
prior  to  the  rebellion  of  1861?  What  was  rendered  necessary 
bv  the  war  for  the  suppression  of  the  rebellion?  To  whai  else 
did  the  same  necessity  lead?  How  general  is  the  grant  to  Con- 
gress of  the  power  of  taxation?  What  is  the  only  limitation  to 
the  exercise  of  the  power?  To  what  does  the  uniformity  re- 
quired in  this  clause  have  relation?  What  is  the  rule  for  the 
assessment  of  direct  taxes? 
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tions,  and  among  the  several  states,  and  with  the  In- 
dian tribes. 

The  word  “commerce,”  as  used  in  this  clause,  includes  not 
only  traffic  in  any  kind  of  property,  but  intercourse  for  purposes 
of  trade,  and  all  the  means  by  which  such  intercourse  is  carried 
on.  Under  this  clause  Congress  has  full  power  to  regulate  all 
commerce,  navigation  and  intercourse,  foreign  and  domestic, 
except  between  individuals  in  different  parts  of  the  same  state. 
The  want  of  this  power, under  the  confederation, Kept  commerce 
in  a very  depressed  state.  Congress  could  make  treaties  of 
commerce  with  foreign  nations,  but  could  not  compel  the  states 
to  observe  them.  Each  state  made  its  own  regulations  of  trade 
and  commerce,  with  little  or  no  regard  to  the  interests  of  other 
states;  and,  as  the  result,  commercial  intercourse  was  almost 
destroyed.  The.  evils  arising  from  this  state  of  things  consti- 
tuted one  of  the  strongest  motives  for  the  formation  of  the  Con- 
stitution. Under  the  Constitution,  Congress  has  not  only  power, 
but  the  exclusive  power  to  regulate  the  whole  subject. 

The  Indian  tribes,  whether  in  the  states  or  territories,  are  re- 
garded as  distinct  nations,  exercising  the  powers  of  government, 
but  under  the  control  and  guardianship  of  the  United  States. 
By  virtue  of  the  power  to  regulate  intercourse  with  them,  Con- 
gress may  and  does  prohibit  all  intercourse  for  purposes  of  com- 
merce, except  under  special  license. 

Clause  4.  To  establish  an  uniform  rule  of  natural- 
ization, and  uniform  laws  on  the  subject  af  bankrupt- 
cies, throughout  the  United  States. 

Naturalization  is  the  process  by  which  a foreigner  becomes  a 
citizen  of  the  United  States.  Under  the  confederation,  each  state 
had  and  exercised  the  power  to  admit  foreigners  to  citizenship. 

What  power  has  Congress  to  borrow  money?  Why  was  this 
power  grauted?  How  is  the  exercise  of  it  limited?  How  was 
it  exercised  daring  the  rebellion  of  1861? 

What  power  has  Congress  over  commerce?  What  is  meant 
by  commerce  in  this  clause?  To  what  extent  does  the  power  of 
Congress  go  in  this  respect?  What  was  the  condition  of  com- 
merce under  the  confederation?  Why?  Whit  influence  did  this 
state  of  things  have  upon  the  formation  of  the  Constitution? 
Is  the  power  of  Congress  over  commerce  exclusive? 
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and  as  some  states  required  less  qualifications  and  others  more, 
some  making  residence  for  a long  period  necessary,  others  grant- 
ing the  rights  of  citizenship  after  a short  residence,  much  con- 
fusion arose,  a conflict  of  laws  took  place,  and  the  statutes  of 
one  state  were  made  the  means  of  evading  those  of  another. 
To  prevent  all  such  inconveniences,  the  Constitution  gives  Con- 
gress the  power  to  establish  a uniform  rule  on  that  subject,  and 
this  power  necessarily  supersedes  the  exercise  of  any  power  by 
either  of  the  states.  At  different  times,  different  rules  have 
been  prescribed.  The  present  law  requires  a residence  in  the 
United  States  for  five  years,  the  renunciation  of  allegiance  to 
foreign  governments,  and  of  hereditary  titles  and  orders  of  no- 
bility. A foreigner  naturalized  acquires  all  the  rights  of  a 
native  citizen,  except  that  he  cannot  become  President  or  Vice- 
President  of  the  United  States. 

The  object  of  bankrupt  laws  is  to  secure  to  creditors  an  equita- 
ble distribution  of  the  property  of  a debtor,  and  thereupon  to 
give  him  a legal  discharge  from  his  liabilities.  Under  the  con- 
federation the  states  had  power  to  pass  such  laws,  but  the  Con- 
stitution transferred  that  power  to  Congress,  because  it  was 
intimately  connected  with  the  regulation  of  commerce.  But 
the  power  of  Congress  is  not  exclusive,  and  when  it  is  not  ac- 
tually exercised,  the  states  may  still  enact  bankrupt  laws,  none 
of  which,  however,  can  have  any  force  beyond  the  limits  of  the 
state  by  which  they  are  enacted.  Three  bankrupt  laws  have 
been  passed  by  Congress,  the  first  two  of  which  remained  in 
force  not  more  than  two  or  three  years  each.  The  last  was 
enacted  in  I8fi7,  and  repealed  in  1877. 

Clause  5.  To  coin  money,  regulate  the  value  there- 
of and  of  foreign  coin,  and  fix  the  standard  of  weights 
and  measures. 

How  are  the  Indian  tribes  regarded?  To  what  exent  does 
Congres  regulate  intercourse  with  them. 

What  power  has  Congress  in  regard  to  naturalization?  What 
is  naturalization?  What  power  had  states  formerly,  and  what 
evils  resulted  from  the  exercise  of  it?  How  were  those  averted? 
What  is  now  required  in  order  to  be  naturalized?  What  limita- 
tion is  there  to  the  rights  of  a naturalized  person? 

What  is  the  object  of  bankrupt  laws?  Why  was  the  power  of 
making  bankrupt  laws  given  to  Congress?  Has  Congress  the 
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These  powers  are  gran  led  to  Congress  as  auxiliary  to  the 
power  of  regulating  commerce,  and  to  secure  uniformity  in 
coins,  weights  and  measures  In  the  early  history  of  the  coun- 
try, any  state  coined  money  which  chose  to  do  so.  The  state  of 
Vermont  coined  copper  money,  but  no  other.  Congress  has 
passed  several  laws  regulating  the  value  of  foreign  coin,  but  has 
not  fixed  the  standard  of  weights  and  measures,  in  default  of 
which  the  states  have  legislated  for  themselves,  or  have  contin- 
ued to  use  standards  existing  when  the  Constitution  was  adpoted 

Clause  6.  To  provide  for  the  punishment  of  coun- 
terfeiting the  securities  and  current  coin  of  the  Unit- 
ed States. 

The  power  here  granted  is  essential  to  the  complete  exercise 
of  the  power  given  in  the  preceding  clause;  as  money  could 
not  be  coined,  and  the  value  of  it  regulated  unless  there  were 
power  to  punish  the  counterfeiting  of  it.  Congress  has  passed 
many  and  severe  Jaws  on  this  subject. 

Clause  7.  To  establish  post-offices  and  post-roads. 

The  object  of  this  clause  is  to  furnish  a speedy  and  efficient 
means  of  transmitting  intelligence,  and  making  communications 
of  business  and  friendship.  As  the  mails  pass  through  various 
states,  each  independent  of  all  the  others,  there  would  be  danger 
of  delays  and  hindrances,  unless  the  whole  transportation  of  the 
mails  was  put  under  the  care  of  the  United  States.  The  post- 
office  establishment  is,  therefore,  put  under  the  charge  of  a post- 
master-general, who  superintends  and  controls  all  the  business. 
The  states  are  not  allowed  to  establish  post- roads,  nor  are  indi- 
viduals permitted,  except  in  a few  specified  cases,  to  carry  let- 
ters or  other  mailable  matter,  for  hire,  over  any  post-road  of  the 
United  States.  In  some  instances,  Congress  has  actually  made 

exclusive  power?  What  may  the  several  states  do  if  there  be  no 
national  bankrupt  law?  How  many  laws  have  been  passed,  and 
what  has  been  the  duration  of  them? 

What  power  has  Congress  in  regard  to  money?  Why  were 
these  powers  granted  to  Congress?  How  was  money  coined  by 
Vermont?  How  are  the  standards  of  weights  and  measures  fixed? 

What  power  has  Congress  to  punish  counterfeiting?  Why? 
What  power  has  Congress  in  regard  to  postal  facilities?  What 
is  the  object  of  this  grant?  Why  must  the  United  States  have  the 
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post-roads,  but  generally  it  selects  public  roads  which  are  al- 
ready in  use.  Railroads  and  navigable  waters,  whether  natu- 
ral or  artificial,  are  declared  to  be  post- roads. 

Clause  8.  To  promote  the  progress  of  science  and 
useful  arts,  by  securing,  for  limited  times,  to  authors 
and  inventors,  the  exclusive  right  to  their  respective 
writings  and  discoveries. 

To  give  effect  to  the  provisions  of  this  clause,  the  laws  of 
copyright  have  been  enacted  fsr  the  protection  of  authors,  and- 
the  patent  laws  for  the  protection  of  inventors.  A copyright  is 
the  exclusive  right  of  printing,  publishing,  and  selling  a book, 
map,  chart,  engraving,  musical  composition,  or  other  similar 
production,  which  is  either  original,  or  an  original  combination 
of  material.  It  is  granted  to  the  author  or  designer  for  the 
term  of  twenty-eight  years,  with  a renewal,  under  certain  cir- 
cumstances, for  fourteen  years  longer.  A patent  secures  to  the 
inventor  of  any  new  and  useful  machine,  art,  manufacture,  or 
composition  of  matter,  or  any  new  and  useful  improvement 
of  either  of  those  things,  the  exclusive  right  of  making,  using 
and  selling  it.  It  is  granted  for  the  term  of  seventeen  years. 
Copyrights  are  granted  only  to  citizens  or  residents  of  the 
Unsted  States;  patents  are  granted  not  only  to  citizens  and  resi- 
dents, but  also  to  aliens,  except  aliens  of  such  countries  as  dis- 
criminate against  the  United  States. 

Clause  9.  To  constitute  tribunals  inferior  to  the 
Supreme  Court. 

In  the  exercise  of  the  power  granted  by  this  clause,  Congress 
has  constituted  the  Circuit  Courts,  the  District  Courts,  and  the 
Court  of  Claims. 

Clause  10  To  define  and  punish  piracies  and  fel- 

whole  control  of  this  subject?  What  is  therefore  forbidden  to  the 
states  and  to  individuals?  How  does  Congress  establish  post- 
roads? What  besides  highways  may  be  post-roads? 

By  what  means  may  Congress  promote  the  progress  of  science 
and  arts?  What  classes  of  laws  have  been  enacted  in  pursuance 
of  this  cause?  What  is  a copyright?  To  whom,  and  for  how  Jong 
is  it  granted?  What  is  a patent?  For  what  term  is  it  granted? 
To  what  classes  of  persons  aie  copyrights  and  patents  granted? 

What  power  has  Congress  to  constitute  tribunals  of  justice? 
What  tribunals  has  it  established? 
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onies  committed  on  the  high  seas,  and  offenses  against 
the  law  of  nations. 

By  the  law  of  nations  is  meant  those  general  principles  of  jus- 
tice, and  those  usages,  which  define  the  rights  and  prescribe  the 
duties  of  nations  in  their  intercourse  with  each  other.  Accord- 
ing tc  that  law,  piracy  is  robbery  on  the  high  seas,  committed 
in  the  spirit  of  universal  hostility.  The  “ high  seas  ” includes 
the  entire  ocean  beyond  low  water- mark.  Congress  has  en- 
larged the  general  definition  of  piracy  by  enacting  that  murder 
or  robbery  on  the  high  seas,  robbery  on  shore  by  a person  be- 
longing to  a piratical  crew,  the  slave  trade,  and  several  other 
atrocious  crimes  committed  on  the  high  seas,  or  in  any  bay  or 
river  where  the  tide  ebbs  and  flows,  shall  be  punished  as  piracy. 
But  crimes  which  are  made  piratical  by  act  of  Congress,  are 
piracy  only  when  committed  by  a citizen  of  the  United  States. 
“ Felony  ” is  a legal  term  of  very  large  signification,  employed 
to  distinguish  a class  of  crimes  which,  by  the  common  law  of 
England,  are  punishable  by  forfeiture  of  lands  and  goods,  and 
generally  by  death. 

Clause  11.  To  declare  war,  grant  letters  of  marque 
and  reprisal,  and  make  rules  concerning  captures  on 
land  and  water. 

Under  the  confederation,  Congress  could  not  declare  war  ex- 
cept with  the  assent  of  nine  states,  and  thus  was  destitute  of  a 
power  which  is  one  of  the  highest  attributes  of  sovereignty, and 
often  necessary  not  only  to  the  safety,  but  to  the  very  existence 
of  a nation.  The  Constitution  makes  Congress  supreme  in  this 
particular;  and,  in  this  and  the  following  clauses,  confers  upon 
it  powers  adequate  to  any  emergency,  whether  of  foreign  war 
or  domestic  insurrection.  When  war  is  declared,  it  is  the  duty 

What  power  has  Congress  concerning  crimes  on  the  high 
seas?  What  is  the  law  of  nations?  What  is  piracy  according 
to  that  law?  What  do  the  “high  seas’1  include?  How  has 
Congress  enlarged  the  general  definition  of  piracy?  What 
persons  only  come  within  the  scope  of  this  enlarged  definition? 
What  does  the  term  “ felony  ” signify? 

What  power  has  Congress  in  regard  to  war?  How  was  Con- 
gress restricted  in  this  respect,  under  the  confederation  ? What 
disability  was  thus  imposed  upon  it?  How  dots  the  Constitu- 
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of  the  President  to  see  that  it  is  prosecuted  to  effect,  and  to  this 
he  is  bound  by  the  requirements  of  the  Constitution,  and  by  his 
official  oath. 

44  Letters  of  marque  and  reprisal  ’ are  commissions  issued 
by  the  government  to  private  individuals,  authorizing  them  to 
fit  out  armed  vessels  for  the  purpose  of  seizing  the  property  of 
a foreign  nation  or  of  its  citizens,  by  way  of  retaliation  for  in- 
juries committed  by  such  nation.  To  make  reprisals  withou 
such  letters  is  piracy.  Capture  is  the  taking  of  property  by 
one  of  the  parties  at  war  from  the  other.  Captured  property 
is  usually  distributed  among  the  captors,  as  a reward  for  their 
bravery;  but  in  some  cases  a share  is  assigned  to  the  United 
States.  The  right  of  granting  letters  of  marque  and  reprisal* 
and  of  regulating  captures,  is  granted  to  Congress,  as  incident 
to  the  right  of  declaring  and  controlling  war. 

Clause  12.  To  raise  and  support  armies;  but  no 
appropriation  of  money  to  that  use  shall  be  for  a long- 
er time  than  two  years. 

Under  the  confederation,  Congress  could  raise  an  army  only 
by  calling  upon  each  state  for  its  proportion  of  the  desired  num- 
ber of  soldiers;  which  it  might  refuse  to  furnish,  or  might  fur- 
nish sooner  or  later  at  its  own  convenience.  By  this  clause 
Congress  is  authorized  to  raise  an  army  directly  from  the  people* 
without  resort  to  the  state  governments,  and  without  limitation 
as  to  numbers.  To  prevent  the  maintenance  of  a large  standing 
army  in  time  of  peace  is  the  object  of  the  limitation  of  the  time 
for  which  appropriations  for  the  support  of  the  army  may  be 
made . 

tion  remedy  this?  What  is  tbe  duty  of  the  president  in  time  of 
war? 

What  are  letters  of  marque  and  reprisal?  What  is  the  crime 
of  makiug  reprisals  without  such  letters?  What  is  a capture? 
How  is  captured  property  disposed  of?  Why  are  the  rights  of 
issuing  letters  of  marque  and  reprisal  and  regulating  captures 
granted  to  Congress? 

What  power  has  Congress  in  regard  to  raising  armies,  and 
with  what  restriction?  How  was  Congress  embarrassed  in  re- 
gard to  raising  an  army  under  the  confederation  How  may  it 
now  raise  an  army?  Why  is  the  time  for  which  appropriations 
may  be  made  limited  to  two  years? 

9 
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Clause  13.  To  provide  and  maintain  a navy. 

The  power  here  granted  is  unlimited  as  to  its  exercise,  except 
by  the  judgment  and  discretion  of  Congress.  The  navy  may 
therefore  be  enlarged  to  any  extent  that  may  be  found  necessary 
for  the  protection  of  the  country,  or  of  any  of  its  interests. 
Until  the  rebellion  of  1861,  a comparatively  small  navy  was  all 
that  the  country  needed;  but  the  peculiar  emergencies  of  the 
war  which  grew  out  of  that  rebellion,  rendered  it  necessary  to 
multiply  ships  of  war  of  every  kind,  to  a degree  which,  in  less 
than  three  years,  raised  the  United  States  to  the  rank  of  a first- 
class  naval  power. 

Clause  14.  To  make  rules  for  the  government  and 
regulation  of  the  land  and  naval  forces. 

The  power  here  granted  is  necessary  to  carry  into  effect  the 
powers  already  conferred  of  creating  and  maintaining  an  army 
and  navy.  Numerous  rules  for  the  government  of  the  army 
and  navy  have  accordingly  been  made,  from  time  to  time,  by 
Congress,  and  by  the  Secretaries  of  War  and  of  the  Navy. 

Clauses  15  and  16.  To  provide  for  calling  forth  the 
militia  to  execute  the  laws  of  the  Union,  suppress 
insurrections,  and  repel  invasions  : — To  provide  for 
organizing, arming, and  disciplining  the  militia, and  for 
governing  such  part  of  them  as  may  be  employed  in 
the  service  of  the  United  States,  reserving  to  the 
states  respectively  the  appointment  of  the  officers, 
and  the  authority  of  training  the  militia  according  to 
the  discipline  prescribed  by  Congress.  [Com,  Con. 
of  Vt.,  Pt.  II.,  § 22.] 

It  was  one  of  the  fatal  weaknesses  of  the  United  States  as  a 
confederation,  that  it  had  no  control  of  the  militia,  and  so  was 
quite  powerless  to  repress  a sudden  internal  convulsion.  These 
clauses  of  the  Constitution  delivered  the  government  from  that 
condition  of  imbecility,  and  gave  it  the  power  of  self-preserva- 
tion. But  for  these  clauses  the  national  existence  must  have 

What  power  has  Congress  in  regard  to  a navy?  With  what 
limitation?  To  what  extent  may  the  navy  be  enlarged?  What 
has  been  the  past,  and  what  is  the  present  condition  of  the  navy? 

What  power  has  Congress  to  govern  the  army  and  navy? 
Why  is  this?  How  has  this  power  been  exercised? 
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perished  in  the  rebellion  of  1861.  The  calling  out  of  seventy- 
five  thousand  militia  at  the  outbreak  of  the  rebellion  preserved 
the  capital  from  capture  and  destruction,  and  drafts  from  the 
militia  at  subsequent  periods  filled  up  the  wasted  ranks  of  the 
volunteer  army  at  times  most  critical.  By  the  militia  is  meant 
the  entire  body  of  citizens  capable  of  bearing  arms.  The  Pres- 
ident is  the  sole  judge  whether  it  is  necessary  to  call  them  out, 
and  in  what  numbers.  No  organization  of  the  militia  as  a na- 
tional body  took  place  till  1863,  when  a law  was  enacted  by 
Congress,  putting  the  nation  upon  a military  footing,  and  sub- 
jecting the  entire  military  force  of  the  country  to  the  call  of  the 
President. 

By  that  law,  all  the  able-bodied  male  citizens  of  the  United 
States,  between  the  ages  of  twenty  and  forty-five  years,  and  all 
aliens,  between  those  ages,  who  shall  have  taken  the  prelimina- 
ry measures  to  be  naturalized,  are  constituted  the  national  forces 
of  the  United  States.  For  convenience  in  enrolling,  calling  out, 
and  organizing  the  national  forces,  the  United  States  are  divid- 
ed into  enrollment  districts;  and  whenever  it  is  deemed  neces- 
sary to  call  out  the  forces  for  actual  service  the  President  is 
authorized  to  assign  to  each  district  the  number  of  men  it  shall 
furnish,  and  they  shall  be  selected  from  the  whole  number,  by 
a draft. 

Clause  17.  To  exercise  exclusive  legislation  in  all 
cases  whatsoever,  over  such  district  (not  exceeding 
ten  miles  square)  as  may,  by  cession  of  particular 
states  and  the  acceptance  of  Congress,  become  the 
seat  of  the  government  of  the  United  States,  and  to 
exercise  like  authority  over  all  places  purchased  by 
consent  of  the  legislature  of  the  state  in  which  the 
same  shall  be,  for  the  erection  of  forts,  magazines, 
arsenals,  dock-yards,  and  other  needful  buildings. 

What  power  has  Congress  over  the  militia?  What  element  of 
fatal  weakness  under  the  confederation?  How  remedied  by  these 
clauses?  How  did  these  clauses  preserve  the  national  existence 
in  the  rebellion  of  1861?  What  is  meant  by  the  militia?  What 
authority  has  the  President  in  regard  to  calling  them  out? 
When  and  how  were  the  militia  first  organized  as  a national 
body?  What  persons  constitute  the  national  forces  of  the  United 
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The  object  of  the  first  part  of  this  clause  was  to  secure  for  the 
United  States  a permanent  seat  of  government,  within  the  limits 
of  which  its  jurisdiction  should  be  supreme  and  exclusive,  over 
all  persons  and  for  all  purposes.  Prior  to  the  year  1800,  the 
seat  of  goverment  was  temporarily  established  at  Baltimore, 
Philadelphia,  New  York  and  several  other  places.  In  the  year 
1800,  the  states  of  Maryland  and  Virginia  ceded  to  the  United 
States  a tract  of  land  ten  miles  square,  including  the  cities  of 
Washington  and  Georgetown  in  Maryland,  and  Alexandria 
in  Virginia.  This  tract  was  called  the  District  of  Columbia,  and 
the  seat  of  government  was  established  at  Washington,  where 
it  has  ever  since  remained.  In  1846,  the  portion  derived  from 
Virginia  was  ceded  back  to  that  state.  All  the  local  affairs  of 
the  District  of  Columbia  are  regulated  by  Congress,  but  its  in- 
habitants are  not  regarded  as  citizens  of  any  state,  and  are  not 
allowed  to  vote  for  President  and  Vice  President  of  the  United 
States. 

The  United  States  cannot  take  land  for  public  purposes  with- 
in the  limits  of  a state  without  purchasing  it,  nor  can  they  pur- 
chase without  consent  of  the  state  legislature.  But  when  the 
purchase  is  made,  with  consent,  the  United  States  acquires  ex- 
clusive jurisdiction,  both  in  civil  and  criminal  matters,  unless 
a reservation  is  made  by  the  state.  In  Vermont,  the  United 
States  have  purchased  lands  at  Windsor  and  Rutland,  on  which 
are  erected  court-houses;  at  Burlington,  on  which  are  erected 
a custom-house  and  post-office;  and  at  Alburgh  and  Isle  La 
Motte,  which  are  used  for  light-hon.se  purposes.  In  all  these 
cases,  the  state  has  expressly  reserved  the  right  of  serving 
legal  process,  both  civil  and  criminal. 

States?  Why  are  enrollment  districts  established?  How  are  the 
national  forces  called  out? 

What  power  has  Congress  over  certain  lands  ceded  to  the 
United  States,  or  purchased  by  them?  What  is  the  object  of 
the  first  part  of  this  clause?  Where  was  the  seat  of  government 
prior  to  1800?  What  took  place  in  that  year?  How  was  the 
District  of  Columbia  reduced  in  size  in  1846?  Under  what  dis- 
abilities are  the  inhabitants  of  the  district? 

How  are  the  United  States  restricted  in  taking  land  for  public 
purposes?  When  a purchase  of  land  is  made  with  consent, what 
jurisdiction  is  acquired?  What  lands  has  the  United  States  pur- 
chased in  Vermont?  What  jurisdiction  does  the  state  retain? 
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Clause  18.  To  make  all  laws  which  shall  be  neces- 
sary and  proper  for  carrying  into  execution  the  forego- 
ing powers,  and  all  other  powers  vested  by  this  Con- 
stitution in  the  government  of  the  United  States,  or 
in  any  department  or  office  thereof.  [Comp.  Con. 
of  Vt.,  Pt.  II.,  § 9.] 

This  sweeping  clause  was  rendered  necessary  by  the  evident 
impossibility  of  specifying  every  particular  thing  which  Con- 
gress might  do  to  answer  the  design  of  its  creation.  The  term 
“ necessary,”  in  the  clause,  does  not  mean  absolutely  necessary, 
so  necessary  as  to  be  indispensable,  but  eligible,  suitable.  The 
law  that  is  proposed  for  carrying  into  execution  a power  clearly 
granted  to  Congress,  need  not  be  so  necessary  that  the  power 
cannot  be  executed  without  it.  If  it  be  well  adapted  to  the  pro- 
posed end,  Congress  has  the  right  to  enact  it,  though  there  may 
be  other  methods,  equally  good,  of  securing  the  same  end. 

The  grant  of  various  powers  to  Congress,  in  the  preceding 
section,  does  not,  of  itself,  exclude  the  several  states  from  the 
exercise  of  the  same  power.  If  congress  does  not  actually  ex- 
ercise the  power,  it  may  be  exercised  by  the  states,  unless  the 
language  of  the  Constitution,  or  the  nature  of  the  power,  re- 
quires that  it  be  exereised  exclusively  by  Congress.  Thus,  for 
example,  Congress  has  power  to  make  unform  laws  on  the 
subject  of  bankruptcy,  but  if  it  does  not  make  such,  the  states 
may  pass  bankrupt  laws.  Powers  which  may  be  exercised  both 
by  Congress  and  the  states,  are  called  concurrent  powers;  those 
which  can  be  exercised  only  by  Congress,  exclusive  powers. 

Sec.  9.  Clause  1.  The  migration  or  importation  of 
such  persons  as  any  of  the  states  now  existing  shall 
think  proper  to  admit,  shall  not  be  prohibited  by  the 
Congress  prior  to  the  year  one  thousand  eight  hundred 
and  eight,  but  a tax  or  duty  may  be  imposed  on  such 
importation,  not  exceeding  ten  dollars  for  each  person. 
[Comp.  Con.  Vt.,  Pt.  1.,  §§  1,  19.] 

What  power  is  granted  to  Congress  in  the  18th  clause?  What 
does  the  term  “ necessary  ” mean?  How  is  the  power  of  Con- 
gress modified  by  that  term? 

Does  the  grant  of  power  to  Congress  exclude  the  states  from 
the  use  of  the  same  power?  When  may  the  states  use  the  same 
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The  object  of  this  provision  was  to  enable  Congress  to  put  an 
end  to  the  slave  trade  after  the  year  1808,  and  to  restrain  the 
importation  of  slaves  prior  to  that  time.  Without  such  a pro- 
vision the  states  could  have  continued  the  trade  in  slaves  with- 
out any  control  of  the  general  government.  In  the  exercise 
of  the  power  here  granted,  Congress  enacted  a law,  prohibit- 
ing under  severe  penalties,  the  importation  of  slaves  after  the 
first  of  January,  1808.  In  1820,  another  law  was  enacted,  de- 
claring the  stave  trade  to  be  piracy,  and  punishable  with  death, 
and  even  the  detaining  of  negroes  on  board  of  a ship,  with  in- 
tention to  reduce  them  tojslavery,  was  declared  to  be  piracy.  It 
was  not,  however,  until  the  rebellion  of  1861  called  universal 
attention  to  the  atrocities  of  slavery,  that  the  last  named  law 
was  prosecuted  to  effect,  and  slave-traders  were  actually  ex- 
ecuted as  pirates.  Many  other  laws  have,  from  time  to  time, 
been  enacted  by  Congress,  having  as  their  object,  the  entire 
suppression  of  the  slave  trade  by  American  citizens  and  in 
American  vessels. 

Clause  2.  The  privilege  of  the  writ  of  habeas 
corpus  shall  not  be  suspended,  unless  when  in  cases 
of  rebellion,  or  invasion,  the  public  safety  may  re- 
quire it.  [Comp.  Con.  of  Vt..  Art.  of  Am.,  Art  12.] 

The  writ  of  habeas  corpus  is  a writ  by  which  a person  who  is 
deprived  of  his  liberty  may  be  brought  before  a competent 
tribunal,  and  inquiry  be  made  into  the  reason  of  his  arrest  or 
imprisonment.  If  his  detention  appears  to  be  illegal  he  is  set 
at  liberty.  This  writ  is  regarded  as  one  of  the  most  impor- 
tant safeguards  of  personal  liberty  guaranteed  by  the  Constitu- 
tion, and  the  suspension  of  it  is  not  to  be  justified  except  in 
extreme  emergencies.  It  never  was  in  fact  suspended  till 
1863,  when  ‘-the  public  safety/ ’ duirng  the  rebellion,  render- 

power?  Give  an  illustration.  What  are  concurrent  powers, 

and  what  exclusive? 

What  is  declared  in  section  nine,  paragraph  one?  What  was 
the  object  of  this?  Without  this  provision,  what  power  would 
the  states  have  had?  What  laws  have  been  enacted  to  suppress 
the  slave  trade?  When  was  the  law  declaring  the  slave  trade 
to  be  piracy  first  put  into  execution?  What  is  said  of  other 
laws  on  the  same  subject? 

When  only  may  the  privilege  of  the  writ  of  habeas  corpus  be 
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ing  its  suspension  necessary,  an  act  of  Congress  was  passed, 
authorizing  the  President  to  suspend  the  writ  whenever  he 
judged  it  should  be  advisable.  He  accordingly  issued  a proc- 
lamation in  September,  1863,  suspending  the  writ  in  all  cases 
arising  out  of  the  military  and  naval  service  of  the  United 
States. 

Clause  3.  No  bill  of  attainder,  or  ex  post  facto  law, 
shall  be  passed.  [Comp.  Con.  of  Vt.,  Pt.  II.,  § 20.] 

A bill  of  attainder  is  a special  act  of  legislation  condemning 
a person  to  suffer  capital  punishment  for  a crime  of  which  he 
has  not  been  convicted  in  the  ordinary  course  of  judicial  pro- 
ceedings. An  ex  post  facto  law  is  one  which  makes  an  act 
criminal  and  punishable  that  was  not  criminal  when  committed, 
or  which  increases  the  criminality  or  aggravates  the  punishment 
of  a crime  already  committed,  or  diminishes  the  evidence  upon 
which  a conviction  may  be  had.  Such  laws  are  prohibited  be- 
cause they  are  clearly  unjust. 

Clause  4.  No  capitation,  or  other  direct  tax,  shall 
be  laid,  unless  in  proportion  to  the  census  or  enumer- 
ation herein  before  directed  to  be  taken. 

The  object  of  this  clause  is  to  secure  uniformity  in  the  levy- 
ing of  direct  taxes.  See  section  eight,  clause  one. 

Clause  5.  No  tax  or  duty  shall  be  laid  on  articles 
exported  from  any  state. 

Export  duties  are  disallowed,  because  the  articles  exported 
from  different  states  are  so  various  in  their  nature,  that  a tax 
upon  any  one  article  would  impose  a burden  upon  the  state  Or 
states  exporting  it  from  which  the  other  states  would  be  ex- 
empt, and  so  an  inequality  of  taxation  would  be  occasioned. 
Clause  6.  No  preference  shall  be  given  by  any 

suspended?  What  is  the  writ  of  habeas  corpus  ? What  benefit 
does  it  confer?  How  is  it  regarded?  When  was  it  first  sus- 
pended aud  why?  By  whose  authority  was  it  suspended? 
When? 

What  law's  are  disallowed  by  clause  three?  What  is  a bill 
of  attainder?  What  is  an  ex  post  facto  law?  Why  are  these 
laws  prohibited? 

How  only  may  capitation  and  other  direct  laws  be  laid?  What 
is  the  object  of  this  provision? 
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regulation  of  commerce  or  revenue  to  the  ports  of  one 
state  over  those  of  another ; nor  shall  vessels  bound 
to  or  from  one  state  be  obliged  to  enter,  clear  or  pay 
duties  in  another. 

These  prohibitions  were  made  to  prevent  any  such  discrimi- 
nation in  the  laws  respecting  commerce,  as  would  favor  one 
state  more  than  another,  and  to  secure  equality,  in  that  respect, 
to  all  the  states.  The  inequalities  produced  in  different  states 
by  their  different  commercial  regulations,  were  among  the 
principal  causes  of  the  adoption  of  the  Constitution. 

Clause  7.  No  money  shall  be  drawn  from  the  treas- 
ury, but  in  consequence  of  appropriation  made  by 
law;  and  a regular  statement  and  account  of  the  re- 
ceipts and  expenditures  of  all  public  money  shall  be 
published  from  time  to  time.  [Comp.  Con.  of  V^t.,  Pt. 

II.,  §§  17,  28.] 

The  object  of  this  clause  is  to  secure  to  Congress  the  control 
of  the  money  in  the  treasury.  That  money  belongs  to  the 
whole  people,  and  their  representatives  alone  have  the  right 
to  control  it.  Persons  having  claims  against  the  United  States 
have,  therefore,  no  other  mode  of  obtaining  payment  than  to 
procure  an  act  of  Congress  appropriating  money  from  the 
treasury  to  pay  the  claim. 

Clause  8.  No  title  of  nobiltty  shall  be  granted  by 
the  United  States ; and  no  person  holding  any  office 
of  profit  or  trust  under  them,  shall,  without  the  con- 
sent of  the  Congress,  accept  of  any  present,  emolu- 
ment, office  or  title,  of  any  kind  whatever,  from  any 
king,  prince  or  foreign  state. 

What  is  declared  respecting  export  taxes  and  duties?  Why 
are  they  disallowed? 

What  is  declared  in  clause  six?  Why  are  these  prohibitions 
made?  What  evil  led  to  the  making  of  them? 

How  only  can  money  be  drawn  from  the  treasury?  What  is 
the  object  of  this  clause?  To  whom  does  money  in  the  treasury 
belong?  How  is  payment  of  claims  against  the  United  States 
to  be  obtained? 
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Titles  of  nobility  are  prohibited  because  they  create  distinc- 
tions of  rank,  contrary  to  the  principle  of  the  political  equality 
of  all  the  citizens,  which  is  a fundamental  principle  in  our  gov- 
ernment. The  reception  of  presents  or  honors  from  foreign 
potentates  or  states  is  forbidden  in  order  to  prevent  them  from 
obtaining  an  influence  with  our  officers  and  tempting  them  from 
their  fi  del ity . Foreign  rulers  sometimes  send  presents  to  the 
President,  and  it  is  not  thought  courteous  to  decline  them,  but 
they  are  deposited  in  some  ef  the  public  offices,  or  otherwise 
disposed  of  by  order  of  Congress. 

Sec.  10.  Clause  1.  No  state  shall  enter  into  any 
treaty,  alliance,  or  confederation ; grant  letters  of 
marque  and  reprisal ; coin  money  ; emit  bills  of  cred- 
it ; make  anything  but  gold  and  silver  coin  a tender 
in  payment  of  debts;  pass  any  bill  of  attainder,  ex 
post  facto  law,  or  law  impairing  the  obligation  of  con- 
tracts, or  grant  any  title  of  nobility.  [Comp.  Con.  of 
Vt.,  Pt.  II , § 20.] 

If  the  states  were  allowed  to  make  treaties,  they  might  make 
such  as  would  conflict  with  those  made  by  the  general  govern- 
ment, and  so  would  occasion  confusion  and  difficulty.  The 
power  of  making  treaties  is  therefore  taken  from  the  states. 
The  granting  of  letters  of  marque  and  reprisal  is  a hostile 
measure,  and  frequently  leads  to  war,  and  as  the  exclusive 
power  of  declaring  war  is  granted  to  Congress,  it  is  highly 
proper  that  it  should  also  have  the  exclusive  power  of  adopting 
this  warlike  measure.  States  are  forbidden  to  coin  money  be- 
cause their  doing  so  would  conflict  with  the  exercise  of  the 
power,  already  granted  to  Congress,  of  coining  money  and  reg- 
ulating its  value.  By  “ bills  of  credit  ” are  meant  bills  having 
the  appearance  of  money,  and  designed  to  be  circulated  as  such, 
but  ;ssued  without  regard  to  any  capital.  During  the  Revolu- 

What  is  prohibited  by  clause  eight?  Why  are  titles  of  nobility 
prohibited?  Why  is  the  reception  of  gifts  and  honors  from  for- 
eign rulers  and  states  prohibited? 

What  restrictions  upon  the  powers  of  the  states  are  imposed 
by  section  ten,  clause  one?  Why  is  the  power  of  making  treaties 
taken  from  the  states?  Why  is  the  exclusive  power  of  issuing 
letteis  of  marque  and  reprisal  given  to  Congress?  Why  are  the 
states  forbidden  to  coin  money?  What  are  bills  of  credit?  To 
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tionary  War,  they  were  issued  by  Congress,  to  the  amount  of 
$350,000,000,  and  were  known  as  “continental  currency.” 
After  the  war  they  decreased  in  value  till  they  became  almost 
worthelss,  occasioning  a great  deal  of  loss  and  suffering.  To 
prevent  similar  evil  results,  the  states  were  forbidden  to  issue 
bills  of  credit.  During  the  war  for  the  suppression  of  the  rebel- 
lion, Congress  issued  such  bills  to  the  amount  of  more  than  four 
hundred  millions  of  dollars, including  more  than  twenty  millions 
of  dollars  in  fractional  currency,  and  made  them  legal  tender. 
The  restrictions  upon  the  states  in  regard  to  coining  money,  is- 
suing bills  of  credit,  and  making  anything  but  gold  and  silver  a 
tender  in  payment  of  debts,  were  designed  to  secure  a fixed  and 
uniform  currency  throughout  the  United  States. 

The  prohibition  against  passing  any  law  impairing  the  oblb 
tion  of  contracts,  disables  the  states  from  enacting  such  bank- 
rupt or  insolvent  laws  as  release  a debtor  without  payment  of 
the  debt.  But  it  does  not  disable  the  states  from  passing  laws 
which  relate  only  to  the  mode  of  enforcing  payment.  The 
remedy  upon  the  contract  may  be  modified  and  impaired,  while 
the  obligation  of  the  contract  remains  unaffected. 

Clause  2.  No  state  shall,  without  the  consent  of  the 
Congress,  lay  any  imposts  or  duties  on  imports  or  ex- 
ports, except  what  may  be  absolutely  necessary  for 
executing  its  inspection  laws;  and  the  net  produce  of 
all  duties  and  imposts,  laid  by  any  state  on  imports  or 
exports,  shall  be  for  the  use  of  the  treasury  of  the 
Uuited  States;  and  all  such  laws  shall  be  subject  to 
the  revision  and  control  of  the  Congress. 

The  uniformity  of  duties  and  imposts  which  is  required  in  an- 
other part  of  the  Constitution,  could  not  be  secured  if  the  states 
were  allowed  to  impose  such  duties  as  each  should  think  proper. 

what  amount  were  they  issued  during  the  Revolutionary  War? 
How  did  they  afterwards  decrease  in  value?  To  what  extent  were 
such  bills  issued  during  the  war  for  the  suppression  of  the  rebel- 
lion? Why  were  the  states  forbidden  to  coin  money,  &c.? 
"~~How  are  the  states  disabled  by  the  prohibition  against  passing 
laws  which  impair  the  obligation  of  contracts?  What  laws  may 
they  pass  notwithstanding  the  prohibition? 

How  are  the  powers  of  states  restrained  by  section  ten, clause 
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They  are  therefore  disallowed  to  lay  any  duties  except  such  as 
are  necessary  for  executing  their  inspection  laws,  which  are 
laws  requiring  certain  articles  of  merchandise  to  be  examined, 
and  their  quality  or  condition  to  be  ascertained  by  certain  offi- 
cers called  inspectors.  The  object  of  such  laws  is  to  proteet 
the  public  from  fraud  and  imposition,  and  to  give  a definite 
character  as  merchandise  to  the  articles  inspected;  and  the  du- 
ties imposed  by  such  laws  are  not  for  purposes  of  revenue,  but 
to  defray  the  incidental  expenses  of  inspection.  To  require 
payment  for  a license  to  sell  imported  goods,  in  the  original 
form  or  package  in  which  they  were  imported,  is  to  lay  an  im- 
post upon  them,  within  the  meaning  of  this  clause,  and  is 
therefore  forbidded  to  the  states.  But  when  such  goods  have 
been  unpacked,  they  lose  their  distinctive  character  as  import- 
ed, and  are  subject  to  state  legislation. 

Clause  3.  No  state  shall,  without  the  conseut  of 
Congress,  lay  any  duty  of  tonnage,  keep  troops  or 
ships  of  war  in  time  of  peace,  enter  into  any  agree- 
ment or  compact  with  another  state,  or  with  a foreign 
power,  or  engage  in  war,  unless  actually  invaded,  or 
in  such  imminent  danger  as  will  not  admit  of  delay. 

By  “tonnage”  is  meant  the  cubical  capacity  of  a ship,  ex- 
pressed in  tons.  Former  acts  of  Congress  imposed  duties  upon 
the  tonnage  of  every  ship,  whether  American  or  foreign,  coming 
from  a foreign  port  and  entering  an  American  port.  But  all 
such  duties  are  now  abolished.  The  states  are  restricted  from 
keeping  troops,  or  ships  of  war  in  time  of  peace,  or  engaging 
in  war,  in  order  that  the  entire  control  of  all  things  connected 
with  war  may  remain  in  the  general  government,  and  that  uni- 
formity in  the  organization  and  discipline  of  the  army  and  navy 
may  be  preserved.  The  restriction  upon  entering  into  agree- 
ments with  foreign  powers  was  designed  to  prevent  any  such 
intercourse  between  the  states  and  those  powers,  as  might  em- 

two?  Why  are  the  states  not  allowed  to  impose  duties?  With 
what  exception?  What  is  the  object  of  inspection  laws?  For 
what  purpose  are  duties  imposed  by  such  laws?  What  is  tho 
rule  in  regard  to  licenses  for  the  sale  of  imported  goods? 

What  restrictions  does  clause  three  impose  upon  the  states? 
What  is  meant  by  tonnage?  What  tonnage  duties  were  for- 
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barrass  the  government  or  conflict  with  any  of  its  compacts. 

Most  of  the  powers  mentioned  in  this  section,  and  the  exercise 
of  which  is  forbidden  to  the  states,  are  powers  which  are  the 
attributes  of  national  sovereignty.  The  sovereignty  which  has 
the  sole  power  of  entering  into  treaties,  declaring  war  and  mak- 
ing peace,  levying  duties,  and  coining  money,  is  the  highe  t 
sovereignty  that  can  exist.  By  adopting  the  Constitution,  and 
prohibiting  the  exercise  of  sovereign  powers  by  the  states,  the 
people  of  the  United  States  established  a national  government, 
and  deprived  the  states  of  the  essential  elements  of  nationally. 
The  nation  is  therefore  one  and  indivisible,  and  no  part  of  it 
can  secede  from  the  rest,  or  can  rightfully  attempt  the  over- 
throw of  the  entire  nation. 

ARTICLE  il. 

THE  EXECUTIVE  DEPARTMENT. 

Sec.  1.  Clause  1.  The  executive  power  shall  be 
vested  in  a President  of  the  United  States  of  America. 
He  shall  hold  his  office  during  the  term  of  four  years  ; 
and,  together  with  the  Vice  President,  chosen  for  the 
same  term,  be  elected  as  follows  : [Comp.  Con.  of 
Vt.,  Pt.  II.,  §§  3,  10;  Art.  of  Ann,  Arts.  8,  24.] 

The  executive  power  is  that  which  administers  the  govern- 
ment and  executes  the  laws.  It  is  not  superior  to  the  legislative 
power,  but  is  itself  subject  to  the  authority  of  law,  with  such 
exceptions  only  as  are  made  by  the  Constitution.  It  was  one 
of  the  most  difficult  problems  presented  to  the  framers  of  the 
Constitution,  to  organize  an  executive  department  which  should 
be  energetic  aud  efficient,  without  encroaching  on  the  powers 
of  the  other  departments,  or  trespassing  upon  the  reserved 

merely*  imposed?  Why  are  the  states  prohibited  from  keeping 
troops  in  time  of  peace,  and  from  other  warlike  measures? 
What  is  the  design  of  the  restriction  upon  entering  into  agree- 
ments with  foreign  powers? 

What  is  the  nature  of  the  powers  mentioned  in  section  ten? 
What  did  the  people  of  the  United  States  do  by  adopting  the 
Constitution?  What  character  was  thus  given  to  the  nation? 

In  what  officer  is  the  executive  power  of  the  United  States 
vested?  What  is  the  executive  power?  Is  it  superior  to  the 
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rights  of  the  people.  Under  the  confederation,  the  executive 
power  was  vested  in  Congress  while  in  session,  and  during  its 
recess,  in  a committee  composed  of  one  delegate  from  each 
state.  This  division  of  power  and  consequent  difference  of 
opinions,  occasioned  delay,  weakness  and  inefficiency  in  the 
government,  to  reined}  which  the  executive  power  was  en- 
trusted by  the  Constitution  to  a single  person 
The  term  for  which  the  President  is  elected  is  intermediate  be- 
tween two  years,  the  term  for  which  representatives  are  chosen, 
and  six  years,  the  term  for  which  senators  are  chosen.  During 
one  presidential  term  the  entire  House  of  Representatives  may 
be  twice  changed,  and  two-thirds  of  the  Senate  may  be  changed. 
From  the  character  of  these  changes  the  President  may  learn 
whether  or  not  his  administration  of  the  Government  is  accept- 
able to  the  people.  The  term  of  four  years,  for  which  the  Pres- 
ident is  elected,  commences  on  the  fourth  day  of  March  next 
succeeding  the  day  on  which  the  votes  for  electors  are  given ; 
which  last  mentioned  day  is,  by  act  of  Congress,  the  first 
Wednesday  in  December,  in  every  fourth  year  succeeding  the 
first  presidential  election  There  is  no  constitutional  limit  to 
the  number  of  terms  for  which  the  same  person  may  be  elected 
President,  but  the  example  of  Washington  who  declined  to  be 
elected  a third  time,  became  a precedent  to  his  successors,  none 
of  whom  has  ever  been  a candidate  for  a third  election.  The 
office  of  Vice-President  was  created  that  there  might  be  some 
person  to  succeed  the  President  in  case  of  his  death,  or  removal 
from  the  office  by  resignation  or  by  impeachment.  Thrice  in 
the  history  of  the  country  a Vice-President  has  thus  become 
President:  John  Tyler  succeeding  William  H.  Harrison,  in 

legislative  power?  What  kind  of  an  executive  department  was 
it  desirable  to  organize?  In  whom  was  the  executive  power 
vested  under  the  confederation?  What  were  the  evils  of  this 
method  and  how  remedied? 

How  long  does  the  President  hold  his  office?  What  is  said  of 
this  term?  What  changes  may  take  place  in  Congress  during 
the  term?  What  may  the  President  learn  from  these  changes? 
When  does  the  presidential  term  commence?  On  what  day  are 
the  electoral  votes  given?  How  many  times  may  the  same  per- 
son be  elected  President?  What,  however,  is  the  practice  in  that 
regard?  Why  was  the  office  of  Vice-President  created?  How 
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1841,  Millard  Fillmore  succeeded  Zachary  Taylor,  in  1850,  and 
Andrew  Johnson  succeeding  Abraham  Lincoln,  in  1865. 

Clause  2.  Each  state  shall  appoint,  in  such  manner 
as  the  legislature  thereof  may  direct,  a number  of 
electors  equal  to  the  whole  number  of  senators  and 
representatives  to  which  the  state  may  be  entitled  in 
the  Congress;  but  no  senator  or  representative,  or 
person  holding  an  office  of  trust  or  profit  under  the 
United  States,  shall  be  appointed  an  elector. 

The  election  of  President  and  Vice-President  was  taken  from 
the  people  as  a whole,  and  given  to  a limited  number  of  electors, 
with  the  hope  of  avoiding  the  tumults,  excitements,  intrigues 
and  corruption,  that  might  be  expected  to  attend  a popular  elec- 
tion, and  of  securing  the  exercise  of  greater  wisdom,  virtue  and 
patriotism  in  the  choice  of  national  rulers.  This  hope,  however, 
has  been  disappointed.  Practically  the  electors  do  not  exercise 
their  own  wisdom,  patriotism,  and  virtue  at  all,  but  merely  give 
expression  to  such  measure  of  those  qualities  as  may  have  been 
exhibited  by  the  popular  majority  which  elected  them.  They 
are  elected  for  the  express  purpose  of  giving  their  electoral 
votes  to  certain  candidates,  and  not  of  voting  for  such  persons 
as  appear  to  them  most  worthy  of  election. 

The  provision  that  e ich  state  shall  have  as  many  electors  as 
it  has  senators  and  representatives  in  Congress,  was  designed 
to  secure  to  each  state  the  same  proportionate  influence  in  re- 
gard to  the  administration  of  the  laws  that  it  has  in  regard  to 
the  making  of  them.  The  legislatures  of  the  several  states 
formerly  chose  the  electors.  But  now  the  people  of  the  states 
choose  them  by  general  ticket,  Members  of  Congress  and  per- 
often  and  in  what  instances  has  the  Vice-President  become 

President? 

What  is  the  provision  for  choosing  electors?  Why  was  the 
election  of  President  and  Vice-President  given  to  a limited 
number  of  electors?  Was  this  object  accomplished?  What  is 
the  practical  working  of  this  mode  of  election?  For  what 
purpose  are  electors  really  chosen  ? 

What  was  the  design  of  the  provision  respecting  the  number 
of  electors?  In  what  different  ways  are  electors  chosen  in  dif- 
ferent states?  On  what  day  are  they  chosen  in  all  the  states? 
Why  are  members  of  Congress  and  other  United  States  officers 
excluded  from  being  electors? 
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sons  holding  offices  of  trust  or  profit  under  the  Uuited  States, 
are  excluded  from  being  electors,  because  their  official  position 
would  subject  them  to  undue  influence  by  a President  or  Vice- 

President  who  might  be  candidates  for  re-election,  and  would 
also  give  .them  undue  influence  with  the  other  electors. 

Clause  3.  (Tho  original  clause  third  was  annulled 
by  the  12th  article  of  amendment  which  took  the 
place  of  the  original  clause,  September  25th,  1804. 
This  article  of  amendment  is  as  follows:)  The  electors 
shall  meet  in  their  respective  states,  and  vote,  by  bal- 
lot, for  President  and  Vice-President,  one  of  whom 
at  least,  shall  not  be  an  inhabitant  of  the  same  state 
with  themselves ; they  shall  name  in  their  ballots  the 
person  voted  for  as  President,  and  in  distinct  ballots 
the  person  voted  for  as  Vice-President;  and  they 
shall  make  distinct  lists  of  all  persons  voted  for  as 
President,  and  of  all  persons  voted  for  as  Vice-Presi- 
dent, and  of  tne  number  of  votes  for  each,  which  list 
they  shall  sign  and  certify,  and  transmit,  sealed,  to  the 
seat  of  the  government  of  the  United  States,  directed 
to  the  president  of  the  Senate  ; the  president  of  the 
Senate  shall,  in  the  presence  of  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives,  open  all  the  certificates,  and  the 
votes  shall  then  be  counted  ; the  person  having  the 
greatest  number  of  votes  for  President  shall  be  the 
President,  if  such  number  be  a majority  of  the  whole 
number  of  electors  appointed  ; and  if  no  person  have 
such  majority,  then,  from  the  persons  having  the  high- 
est numbers,  not  exceeding  three,  on  the  list  of  those 
voted  lor  as  President,  the  House  of  representatives 
shall  choose  immediately,  by  ballot,  the  President ; 
but  in  choosing  the  President  the  votes  shall  be  taken 
by  states,  the  representation  from  each  state  having 
one  vote  ; a quorum  for  this  purpose  shall  consist  of  a 
member  or  members  from  two-thirds  of  the  states,  and 
a majority  of  all  the  states  shall  be  necessary  to  a 
choice ; and  if  the  House  of  Representatives  shall 
not  choose  a President,  whenever  the  right  of  choice 
shall  devolve  upon  them,  before  the  fourth  day  of 
March  next  following,  then  the  Vice-President  shall 
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act  as  President,  as  in  case  of  the  death,  or  other 
constitutional  disability  of  the  President. 

The  person  having  the  greatest  number  of  votes  as 
Vice-President-  shall  be  the  Vice-President,  if  such 
number  be  a majority  of  the  whole  number  of  electors 
appointed;  and  if  no  person  have  a majority,  then 
from  the  two  highest  numbers  on  the  list  the  Senate 
shall  choose  the  Vice-President  ; a quorum  for  that 
purpose  shall  consist  of  two  thirds  of  the  whole  num- 
ber of  senators,  and  a majority  of  the  whole  number 
shall  be  necessary  to  a choice. 

But  no  person  constitutionally  ineligible  to  the  of- 
fice of  President  shall  be  eligible  to  that  of  Vice-Pres- 
ident of  the  United  States.  [Comp.  Con.  of  Vt.,  Pt. 
II.,  § 10;  Art.  of  Am.,  Arts.  8.  9,  10. J 

The  requirement  that  each  electoral  college  shall  meet  in  its 
own  state  was  designed  to  remove  the  opportunity  for  intrigue 
or  concerted  action  which  would  be  afforded  if  the  electors 
were  allowed  to  meet  as  one  entire  body.  The  provision  that 
at  least  one  of  the  persons  voted  for  shall  not  be  an  inhabitant 
of  the  same  state  as  the  electors,  was  made  that  the  President 
and  Vice-President  should  be  inhabitants  of  different  states,  and 
operates  as  a check  upon  the  vanity  or  the  favoritism  that  would 
induce  au  elector  to  throw  away  a vote  for  the  sake  of  giving 
it  to  a citizen  of  his  own  state. 

By  the  original  third  clause,  the  electors  were  not  to  designate 
one  person  for  President  and  another  person  for  Vice-President, 
but  to  vote  on  the  same  ticket  for  two  persons,  and  the  person 
having  a majority  of  the  electors  chosen  should  be  President. 
If  more  than  one  had  a majority  and  an  equal  number  of  votes, 
the  House  of  Representatives  was  to  elect  one  of  them  Pres- 
ident; and  after  a President  was  chosen,  whether  by  the 
electors  or  the  House  of  Representatives,  the  person  having  the 
greatest  number  of  electoral  votes  was  declared  Vice-President. 

How  was  the  original  clause  third  annulled?  Under  the  arti- 
cle of  amendment  where  do  the  electors  meet?  What  is  the 
design  of  this  requirement?  What  is  required  in  regard  to  the 
residence  of  the  candidates?  What  are  the  advantages  of  this 
requirement? 

What  was  the  mode  of  election  under  the  original  third 
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At  the  fourth  election  of  President,  Thomas  Jefferson  and  Aaron 
Burr  had  each  a majority  and  an  equal  number  of  votes,  and 
the  choice  between  them  devolved  upon  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. Party  spirit  was  then  raging  with  its  utmost  fury. 
The  most  intense  excitement  prevailed  thorugh  the  entire 
country,  and  so  violent  was  the  agitation  that  the  very  exist- 
ence of  the  nation  was  endangered.  After  a struggle  of  nearly 
a week,  the  contest  was  closed  by  the  election  of  Thomas  Jef- 
ferson as  President.  It  was  to  prevent  like  occurrences  that  the 
twelth  article  of  amendment  was  proposed  and  adopted,  and 
electors  required  to  designate  on  their  ballots  the  person  voted 
for  as  President,  and  the  person  voted  for  as  Vice-President. 

By  the  original  clause,  the  House  of  Representat  ives,  when  no 
choice  was  made  by  the  electors,  were  required  to  choose  a 
President  from  the  five  highest  on  the  list  of  persons  voted  for. 
The  amendment  requires  the  choice  to  be  made  from  the  three 
highest,  the  design  of  which  is  to  exclude  from  the  chance  of 
election  those  persons  who  had  received  but  a very  few  electoral 
votes.  The  election  devolves  upon  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, because  that  is  the  branch  of  Congress  which  more  di- 
rectly represents  the  people.  In  choosing  a President  by  the 
House,  the  vote  is  taken  by  states,  the  entire  delegation  from 
each  state  having  one  vote.  This  was  intended  to  give  to  each 
state  an  equal  voice  in  the  election.  Since  the  adoption  of  the 
amendment  there  has  been  but  one  election  of  President  by  the 
House  of  Representatives.  At  the  election  for  the  tenth  presi- 
dential term  there  was  no  choice  of  President,  by  the  electors. 
John  Quincy  Adams,  William  H.  Crawford,  and  Andrew  Jack- 
son  were  the  three  highest  on  the  list  of  candidates,  and  John 
clause?  What  was  the  state  of  the  electoral  vote  at  the  fourth 
election  of  President?  What  was  the  effect  upon  the  nation? 
What  was  the  final  result  ? Why  was  the  present  amendment 
adopted?  What  do  the  electors  now  designate  on  their  ballots? 

How  is  the  result  of  the  electoral  vote  determined?  What  per- 
son is  elected  President?  What  are  the  proceedings  when  no 
persou  has  a majoity  of  the  electoral  vote?  What  was  required 
In  such  a case  by  the  original  clause?  With  what  design  was 
the  number  of  candidates  to  go  before  the  House  reduced  to 
three?  WThy  does  the  election  devolve  upon  the  House?  How  is 
the  vote  of  the  House  taken?  Why?  How  many  elections  by 
the  House  have  taken  place  since  the  adoption  of  this  amend- 
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Quincy  Adams  was  chosen  President  by  the  House.  By  the 
original  clause,  a Vice-President  could  not  be  designated  till  af- 
ter a President  had  been  elected.  But  by  the  amendment,  when 
no  choice  is  made  by  the  electors,  the  Senate  may  proceed  at 
once  to  choose  a Vice-President  from  the  persons  having  the 
two  highest  numbers  of  votes.  The  choice  of  Vice-President  is 
given  tc  the  Senate,  chiefly  because  he  is  the  presiding  officer  in 
that  body.  In  making  the  election,  the  vote  is  not  taken  by 
states,  but  each  senator  has  one  vote.  The  Vice-President  is 
required  to  have  the  same  qualifications  as  the  President  because 
it  is  possible  that  he  may  be  called  on  to  succeed  the  President. 

Clause  4.  The  Congress  may  determine  the  time 
of  choosing  the  electors,  and  the  day  on  which  they 
shall  give  their  votes  ; which  day  shall  be  the  same 
throughout  the  United  States. 

By  an  act  passed  in  1845,  Congress  declared  that  electors  shall 
be  chosen  in  each  state  on  the  Tuesday  next  after  the  first  Mon- 
day of  November  of  the  year  preceding  the  commencement  of 
each  presidential  term.  An  act  of  Congress,  passed  in  1792, 
designated  the  first  Wednesday  in  December  next  after  their 
election  as  the  day  for  the  electors  co  meet  and  give  their  votes. 

Their  vote  must  be  delivered  to  the  president  of  the  Senate  be- 
fore the  following  Wednesday  in  January,  and  he  is  re- 
quired to  count  the  votes  and  announce  the  result  on  the  second 
Wednesday  in  February  next  succeeding. 

ment?  What  were  the  facts  in  that  case?  If  the  House,  when 
the  choice  of  President  devolves  upon  it,  fails  to  make  an  elec- 
tion before  the  fourth  day  of  March,  what  is  the  consequence? 
What  person  is  chosen  Vice-President  by  the  electors?  If  no 
person  has  a majority  of  the  electoral  votes,  how  is  the  choice 
of  Vice-President  made?  What  was  the  rule  in  the  original 
third  clause  as  to  designating  a Vice-President?  What  is  it 
now?  Why  is  the  choice  given  to  the  Senate?  What  constitutes 
a quorum  of  the  Senate  for  this  purpose,  and  how  many  votes 
are  necessary  to  a choice?  How  is  the  vote  taken?  What  per- 
sons are  ineligible  to  the  office  of  Vice-President?  Why? 

What  does  clause  fourth  require  Congress  to  determine?  On 
what  day  are  electors  to  be  chosen?  On  what  day  are  they  re- 
quired to  meet  and  give  their  votes?  When  must  their  vote  be 
delivered  to  the  president  of  the  Senate?  On  what  day  must  the 
result  be  announced? 

What  persons  are  eligible  to  the  office  of  President  What  was 
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Clause  5.  No  person,  except  a natural  born  citizen, 
or  a citizen  of  the  United  States,  at  the  time  of  the 
adoption  of  this  Constitution,  shall  be  eligible  to  the 
office  of  President;  neither  shall  any  person  be  eligi- 
ble to  that  office  who  shall  not  have  attained  to  the 
age  of  thirty-five  years,  and  been  fourteen  years  a 
resident  within  the  United  States.  [Comp.  Con.  of 
Vt.,  Pt.  II.,  § 30.] 

The  design  of  the  first  provision  in  this  clause  was  to  make  it 
sure  that  the  President  should  not  be  liable  to  foreign  iufluence. 
An  exception  was  made  in  favor  of  aliens  who  had  been  natu- 
ralized before  the  adoption  of  the  Constitution,  because  many 
such  had  shown  the  most  entire  devotion  to  the  interests  of 
America,  and  had  rendered  valuable  assistance  in  the  struggle 
for  independence.  Children  of  American  citizens,  born  bejmnd 
the  limits  of  the  United  States,  are  by  act  of  Congress  declared 
to  be  natural  born  citizens,  and  are  therefore  eligible  to  the 
presidency.  The  requirements  in  regard  to  age  and  residence 
are  designed  to  secure  maturity  of  character,  knowledge,  and 
ability  in  the  President,  as  well  as  a sufficient  familiarity  with 
the  institutions  of  the  country.  The  residence  required  does 
not  preclude  a temporary  residence  in  another  country,  if  there 
be  no  intention  of  making  a permanent  settlement  there. 

Clause  6.  In  case  of  the  removal  of  the  President 
from  office,  or  of  his  death,  resignation  or  inability  to 
discharge  the  powers  and  duties  of  the  said  office,  the 
same  shall  devolve  on  the  Vice-President;  and  the 
Congress  may  bylaw  provide  for  the  case  of  removal, 
death,  resignation  or  inability,  both  of  the  President 
and  Vice  President,  declaring  what  officer  shall  then 
act  as  President;  and  such  officer  shall  act  according- 
ly, until  the  disability  be  removed,  or  a President  shall 
be  elected.  [Comp.  Con.  of  Vt.,  Art.  of  Am.,  Arts.  21, 
24.] 

the  design  of  excluding  foreign  born  persons  from  the  presiden- 
cy? Why  was  an  exception  made  in  favor  of  such  as  had  become 
citizens  before  the  adoption  of  the  Constitution?  What  is  said 
of  children  of  American  citizens  born  abroad?  What  is  the 
design  of  the  requirements  in  regard  to  age  and  residence? 
What  residence  in  another  country  is  nevertheless  allowable? 
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When  the  presidency  becomes  vacant  in  either  of  the  cases 
mentioned  in  this  clause,  it  is  now  settled  that  it  is  the  office 
itself,  and  not  simply  the  powers  and  duties  of  it,  to  which  the 
Vice-President  succeeds.  He  becomes  President,  and  not 
merely  acting  President.  Congress  has  provided  that  in  case 
of  the  removal,  death,  resignation  or  inability  of  both  President 
and  Vice-President,  the  president  pro  tempore  of  the  Senate,  or 
if  there  be  no  such  officer  at  the  time,  the  Speaker  of  the  House 
shall  act  as  President.  By  the  same  act  it  is  further  provided 
that  if  the  offices  of  President  and  Vice-President  shall  both 
become  vacant,  the  secretary  of  state  shall  notify  the  governors 
of  the  states,  and  a special  election  shall  be  held  to  fill  the  va- 
cancies, unless  such  vacancies  occur  within  Iwg  months  before 
the  first  Wednesday  of  the  December  in  which  electors  are  to 
vote  for  a new  President  for  the  full  term. 

Clause  7.  The  President  shall,  at  seated  times, 
receive  for  his  services  a compensation,  which  shall 
neither  be  increased  nor  diminished  during  the  period 
for  which  he  shall  have  been  elected,  and  he  shall  not 
receive  within  that  period  any  other  emolument  from 
the  United  States,  or  any  of  them.  [Comp  Con.  of 
Vt.f  Pt.  II. , § 25.] 

The  object  of  this  clause  is  to  place  the  President  beyond  the 
influence  of  pecuniary  considerations,  and  to  secure  to  him  free- 
dom and  independence  of  action.  The  salary  of  the  Presiden  is 
established  at  fifty  thousand  dollars  per  annum,  with  the  use  of 
the  executive  mansion  and  furniture;  and  the  salary  of  the  Vice- 
President  is  established  at  eight  thousand  dollars  per  annum. 

Clause  8.  Before  he  enter  on  the  execution  of  his 
office,  he  shall  take  the  following  oath  or  affirmation ; 

u I do  solemnly  swear  (or  affirm)  that  I will  faith- 
fully execute  the  office  of  President  of  the  United 

In  what  cases  does  the  office  of  President  devolve  on  the  Vice- 
President?  What  authority  has  Congress  in  regard  to  vacancies 
of  both  offices  at  once?  In  pursuance  of  this  authority  what 
has  Congress  provided?  What  further  provision  is  made  by  the 
same  act? 

What  is  declared  in  regard  to  the  compensation  of  the  Presi- 
dent? What  is  the  object  of  this  clause?  What  are  the  salaries 
©f  the  President  and  Vice-President? 
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States  and  will,  to  the  best  of  my  ability,  preserve, 
protect,  and  defend  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States.  Comp.  Con.  of  Vt.,  Pt.  11.,  §29.] 

The  oath  of  office  is  required  of  the  President  that  he  may 
be  placed  under  the  most  solemn  and  sacred  obligation  to  the 
performance  of  his  duties. 

Sec.  2.  Clause  1.  The  President  shall  be  com- 
mander-in-chief of  the  army  and  navy  of  the  United 
States,  and  of  the  militia  of  the  several  states,  when 
called  into  the  actual  service  of  the  United  States; 
he  may  require  the  opinion,  in  writing,  of  the  princi- 
pal officer  in  each  of  the  executive  departments,  upon 
any  subject  relating  to  the  duties  of  their  respective 
offices ; and  he  shall  have  power  to  grant  reprieves 
and  pardons  for  offenses  against  the  United  States, 
except  in  cases  of  impeachment.  [Comp.  Con.  ot  Vt., 
Pt.  II.,  §§  11,  22  ; Art.  of  Am.,  Art.  8.J 

The  unity,  promptness  and  efficiency  of  action  which  are 
necessary  in  military  and  naval  operations  can  be  better  se- 
cured when  a single  person  has  the  command,  than  when  it  is 
distributed  among  several  persons.  And  as  the  duties  of  com- 
mander-in chief  are  of  an  executive  nature,  it  is  highly  proper 
that  they  should  be  performed  by  the  highest  executive  officer. 

The  principal  officer  in  each  of  the  executive  departments  is 
presumed  to  give  constant  and  special  study  to  subjects  con- 
nected with  his  department,  and  to  be  better  informed  concern- 
ing them  than  any  one  else  can  be.  Their  opinions,  are,  there- 
fore,valuable.and  the  President  is  authorized  to  require  them  in 
writing.  But  he  is  under  no  obligation  to  adopt  such  opinions. 
Nor  do  the  President  and  heads  of  departments  constitute  an 
executive  council,  whose  decision  is  the  decision  of  the  execu- 

What  oath  is  the  President  required  to  take  before  entering 
the  execution  of  his  office?  Why  is  this  required? 

What  authority  has  the  President  in  military  and  naval  af- 
fairs? Why  is  it  desirable  that  a single  person  should  have  the 
chief  command  of  the  army  and  navy?  What  makes  it  proper 
that  the  President  shall  be  commander-in-chief? 

What  may  the  President  require  of  the  principal  officers  in 
the  executive  departments?  Why  are  their  opinions  valuable? 
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tive  department.  The  President  receives  opinions  and  listens 
to  advice,  but  his  own  decision  is  supreme. 

A reprieve  is  a delay  of  tha  execution  of  a sentence  in  a crim- 
inal case,  for  a specified  time.  A pardon  is  an  entire  discharge 
of  a criminal  from  the  punishment  due  to  his  crime.  Reprieves 
and  pardons  are  sometimes  necessary  to  remedy  injustice  which 
may  have  been  done  by  means  of  false,  mistaken  or  insufficient 
testimony.  The  President  may  pardon  before  trial  and  convic- 
tion as  well  as  after,  and  may  grant  a conditional  or  uncondi- 
tional pardon.  He  may  remit  fines,  penalties  and  forfeitures 
under  the  revenue  laws,  and  may  order  a criminal  prosecution 
pending  in  the  name  of  the  United  States  to  be  discontinued  at 
any  stage  of  the  proceedings.  An  exception  is  made  in  the  case 
of  impeachments,  because  the  object  of  an  impeachment  is  not 
so  much  to  punish  as  to  disgrace  by  removal  from  office,  and 
because  the  President  might  be  tempted  to  protect  persons  who 
were  perhaps  appointed  by  himself  to  the  offices  from  which  it 
is  sought  to  remove  them. 

Clause  2.  He  shall  have  power,  by  and  with  the 
advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate  to  make  treaties, 
provided  two-thirds  of  the  Senators  present  concur; 
and  he  shall  nominate,  and  by  and  with  the  advice 
and  consent  of  the  Senate  shall  appoint  ambassadors, 
other  public  ministers  and  consuls,  judges  of  the  su- 
preme court,  and  all  other  officers  of  the  United 
States,  whose  appointments  are  not  herein  otherwise 
provided  for,  and  which  shall  be  established  by  law. 
But  the  Congress  may,  by  law,  vest  the  appointment 
of  such  inferior  officers  as  they  think  proper  in  the 
President  alone,  in  the  courts  of  law,  or  in  the  heads 
of  departments.  [Comp.  Con.  of  Vt.,  Pt.  II. , §§  9, 11  ; 
Art.  of  Am.,  Arts.  10,  26.' 

Is  the  President  bound  to  adopt  their  opinions?  What  is  said 

of  the  relation  between  the  President  and  principal  officers 
of  the  departments? 

What  power  has  the  President  in  regard  to  offenses  against 
the  United  States?  What  is  a reprieve?  What  is  a pardon? 
Why  are  reprieves  and  pardons  sometimes  necessary?  In  what 
various  ways  may  the  President  exercise  his  pardoning  power? 
Why  is  an  exception  made  in  the  case  of  impeachments? 
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A treaty  is  an  agreement  between  two  or  more  nations.  Trea- 
ties are  usually  negotiated  by  agents  or  ministers  appointed  for 
that  purpose,  but  they  are  not  binding  until  ratified  by  the  gov- 
ernments themselves.  When  a treaty  has  been  concluded  by 
the  President,  the  Senate  may  ratify  or  reject  it,  may  ratify  it 
in  part  or  reject  it  in  part,  or  may  propose  additional  articles. 
Amendments,  as  well  as  the  original  treaty,  require  a vote  of 
two  thirds.  If  a treaty  is  at  all  amended  by  the  Senate,  or  is 
ratified  only  in  part,  it  does  not  become  binding  till  approved 
by  the  President,  and  adopted  by  the  government  with  which  it 
was  made.  The  power  of  making  treaties  is  vested  in  the  Pres- 
ident, because,  as  the  chief  executive  officer,  he  is  most  fully 
informed  respecting  the  relations  of  the  United  States  with  for_ 
ei^n  nations : and  the  Senate  is  associated  with  him,  because 

n ' 

treaties  are  a part  of  the  supreme  law  of  the  land,  and  it  is  suit- 
able that  the  legislative  department  of  the  government  should 
be  represented  in  making  them. 

Ambassadors  are  ministers  of  the  highest  grade,sent  to  foreign 
nations,  and  are  usually  called  Envoys  Extraordinary,  or  Minis- 
ters Plenipotentiary.  The  term  “ public  ministers,”  includes  all 
ministers  except  ambassadors  and  commissioners  appointed  for 
special  purposes.  Consuls  are  commercial  agents,  appointed  to 
watch  over  the  commercial  interests  ol  the  United  States,  or  of 
its  citizens  in  foreign  countries.  The  extension  of  the  appoint- 
ing power  to  the  cases  of  all  other  officers  not  otherwise  provid- 
ed for,  was  designed  to  meet  emergencies  which  were  likely  to 
arise,  but  could  not  be  foreseen  or  provided  for  in  detail.  If  the 
Senate  rejects  a nomination  made  by  the  President,  he  may 
make  another,  or  may  re-nominate  the  same  person.  In  no  case 
has  the  Senate  the  power  of  nomination  or  appointment.  The 
What  power  has  the  President  in  regard  to  treaties?  What  is 
a treaty?  How  are  treaties  usually  negotiated?  When  only  do 
they  become  binding?  What  action  may  the  Senate  take  upon 
a treaty?  How  large  a vote  is  nesessary  for  the  adoption  of 
amendments  to  a treaty?  If  a treaty  is  altered  in  the  Senate, 
when  does  it  become  binding?  Why  is  the  power  of  making 
treaties  vested  in  the  President?  Why  is  the  Senate  associated 
with  him? 

What  power  of  appointing  to  office  has  the  President? 
What  are  ambassadors?  What  are  public  ministers?  What  are 
consuls?  Why  was  the  appointing  power  extended  to  the  cases 
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power  of  appointing  was  long  construed  to  include  the  power 
of  removing  those  already  in  office,  and  this  power  was  exer- 
cised by  the  President  alone.  In  1867  it  was  provided  that  every 
civil  officer  (with  certain  specified  exceptions)  appointed  by 
the  President,  by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate, 
and  actually  inducted  into  office,  should  hold  the  office  till  a 
successor  should  be  appointed  with  the  same  advice  and  con- 
sent, and  inducted  into  office.  The  law  of  1867  was  repealed 
in  1869,  by  an  act  which  gives  the  President,  during  the  recess 
of  the  Senate,  the  power  of  suspending  such  officers. 

Clause  3.  The  President  shall  have  power  to  fill 
up  all  vacancies  that  may  happen  during  the  recess 
of  the  Senate,  by  granting  commissions  which  shall 
expire  at  the  end  of  their  next  session.  [Comp.  Con. 
Yt.,  Pt.  II.,  § 11. 

The  vacancies  to  which  reference  is  here  made,  are  such  as 
happen  in  offices  that  are  ordinarily  to  be  filled  by  the  joint  ac- 
tion of  the  President  and  Senate.  The  power  of  filling  them 
temporarily  is  given  to  the  President  alone,  because  the  assent 
of  the  Senate  cannot  be  obtained  during  the  recess,  and  the 
public  business  may  suffer  if  the  offices  remain  unoccupied. 

Sec.  3.  He  shall,  from  time  to  time,  give  to  the 
Congress  information  of  the  state  of  the  Union,  and 
recommend  to  their  consideration  such  measures  as 
he  shall  judge  necessary  and  expedient ; he  may,  on 
extraordinary  occasions,  convene  both  Houses,  or 
either  of  them,  and  in  case  of  disagreement  between 
them,  with  respect  to  the  time  of  adjournment,  he  may 
adjourn  them  to  such  time  as  he  shall  think  proper  ; 
he  shall  receive  embassadors  and  other  public  minis- 
ters ; he  shall  take  care  that  the  laws  be  faithfully 
executed,  and  shall  commission  all  the  officers  of  the 
United  States.  [Comp.  Con.  of  Yt.,  Pt.  II.,  § 11; 
Art.  of  Am.,  Art.  3.j 

of  all  officers  not  otherwise  provided  for?  What  may  the  Presi- 
dent do,  when  his  nomination  is  rejected?  Has  the  Senate  any 
power  of  nomination?  What  of  the  power  of  removal? 

W hat  power  has  the  President  to  fill  vacancies  that  happen 
during  the  recess  of  the  Senate?  To  what  vacancies  is  refer- 
ence had?  Why  is  this  power  given  to  the  President  alone? 
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In  discharge  of  the  duty  required  by  the  first  part  of  this  sec- 
tion, the  President  sends  a written  message  to  Congress  at  the 
commencement  of  every  session,  and  other  messages  whenever 
he  sees  fit.  Congress  is  under  no  obligation  to  adopt  the  meas- 
ures which  are  recommended  by  the  president,  but  may  exerr 
cise  its  own  judgment  in  regard  to  them.  The  power  of  con- 
vening both  Houses,  or  either  of  them,  in  extra  session,  is 
given  to  the  President,  because  circumstances  may  arise  during 
the  recess  in  which  the  public  safety  may  require  a session  of 
Congress,  and  no  one  but  the  President  can  have  the  full 
knowledge  of  all  the  foreign  and  domestic  relations  of  the 
United  States,  which  is  necessary  to  a correct  judgment  of  the 
necessities  of  the  case.  Extra  sessions  have  several  times  been 
called.  The  President  is  authorized  to  receive  ambassadors 
and  other  foreign  ministers,  because  he  is  the  head  of  the  gov- 
ernment. The  power  of  receiving  includes  the  power  of  re- 
jecting or  dismissing  them.  No  discretion  is  given  to  the 
President  in  regard  to  the  execution  of' the  laws.  He  is  re- 
quired to  execute  them  all,  whether  he  deems  them  expedient 
or  inexpedient,  constitutional  or  unconstitutional.  He  is  prop- 
erly charged  with  this  duty,  because  he  is  the  chief  executive 
officer,  and,  as  commander-in-chief  of  the  army  and  navy,  has 
ample  power  to  enforce  the  observance  of  the  laws. 

Sec.  4.  The  President,  Vice-President,  and  all 
civil  officers  of  the  United  States,  shall  be  removed 
from  office  on  impeachment  for  and  conviction  of 
treason,  bribery,  or  other  high  crimes  and  misde- 
meanors. [Comp.  Con.  of  Vt.,  Pt.  II.,  §§  24,  43  ; Art*, 
of  Am.,  Arts.  7.  25.] 

All  persons  who  hold  office  under  the  government  of  the 
United  States,  whether  the  duties  of  their  offices  are  executive 
or  judicial,  are  civil  officers  within  the  meaning  of  this  section. 

What  communication  to  Congress  is  the  President  required 
to  make?  How  is  this  done?  Is  Congress  obliged  to  adopt 
his  recommendations?  Why  is  the  power  of  calling  extra  ses- 
sions given  to  the  President?  Why  is  the  President  authorized 
to  receive  ambassadors?  What  is  included  in  the  power  of 
receiving?  What  discretion  has  the  President  in  regard  to 
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Such  are  heads  of  departments,  judges  of  the  United  States 
courts,  revenue  officers,  postmasters  and  others  Officers  in 
the  army  and  navy  are  not  civil  officers,  and  can  be  tried  for  mis- 
demeanors in  their  offices  only  by  court-martial.  Bribery  is  the 
giving  of  money  to  a person  in  office,  or  the  reception  of  it 
by  him,  as  an  inducement  to  do  something  connected  with  the 
duties  of  his  office.  The  clause,  “ or  other  high  crimes  or 
misdemeanors,”  was  added  to  include  the  many  crimes  be- 
sides treason  and  bribery,  that  would  render  an  officer  worthy 
of  impeachment. 

ARTICLE  III. 

THE  JUDICIAL  POWER. 

Sec.  1.  The  judicial  power  of  the  United  States 
shall  be  vested  in  one  supreme  court,  and  in  such  in- 
ferior.courts  as  the  Congress  may  from  time  to  time, 
order  and  establish.  The  judges,  both  of  the  su- 
preme and  inferior,  courts,  shall  hold  their  offices 
during  good  behavior,  and  shall  at  stated  times  re- 
ceive for  their  services  a compensation,  which  shall 
not  be  diminished  during  their  continuance  in  office. 
[Comp.  Con.  of  Vt.,  Pt.  II.,  §§  4,  9 ; Art.  of  Am.,  Arts. 
14,  17,  18,  19,  24,  26.] 

Before  the  adoption  of  the  Constitution,  the  administration  of 
justice  was  confined  to  the  state  courts,  and  there  was  no  meth- 
od of  correcting  their  erroneous  decision  affecting  the  interests 
of  the  nation  or  of  the  citizens  of  other  states;  nor  had  the 
state  courts  any  authority  to  enforce  the  laws  of  the  United 
States.  These  evils  made  it  necessary  to  establish  a national 
judiciary.  The  principal  functions  of  the  supreme  court  are  to 
protect  the  people  from  the  effecs  of  laws  which  conflict  with  the 
Constitution,  and  against  any  usurpations  by  the  executive  or 

executing  the  laws?  Why  is  he  charged  with  the  duty  of  ex- 
ecuting the  laws? 

Who  may  be  removed  from  office  by  impeachment?  For 
what  offenses?  Who  are  civil  officers  within  the  meaning  of 
this  section?  Mention  some  of  them.  How  are  officers  in  the 
army  and  navy  to  be  tried?  What  is  bribery?  Why  is  the 
clause  “or  other  high  crimes  and  misdemeanors,”  added? 

In  what  is  the  judicial  power  of  the  United  States  vested? 
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legislative  departments,  and  to  secure  uniformity  in  the  inter- 
pretation of  the  Constitution,  treaties  and  laws  of  the  United 
States.  It  consists  of  one  chief  justice  and  eight  associate  jus- 
tices, any  six  of  whom  constitute  a quorum,  and  it  holds  one 
session  annually,  at  Washington,  commencing  on  the  first  Mon- 
day of  December.  The  salary  of  the  chief  justice  is  810,500  a 
year;  that  of  each  associate  justice  is  $10,000. 

Under  the  authority  to  establish  inferior  courts,  Congress  has 
established  circuit  courts, district  courts, and  the  court  of  claims. 
The  United  States  are  divided  into  nine  circuits,  each  of  which 
has  a circuit  judge.  Each  circuit  is  divided  into  several  dis- 
tricts. A circuit  court  is  held  by  a judge  of  the  supreme  court, 
a circuit  judge,  or  the  district  judge  for  the  district  in  which 
the  court  is  held,  sitting  alone,  or  by  any  two  of  them  sitting 
together.  It  is  held  in  each  circuit  at  least  twice  a year.  A 
district  court  consists  of  one  judge  appointed  in  each  district. 
There  are  about  sixty  districts.  The  court  of  claims  consists 
of  five  judges  and  holds  its  sessions  at  Washington. 

All  the  provisions  of  the  Constitution  in  regard  to  the  judges 
of  the  United  States  courts  are  designed  to  secure  entire  hon- 
esty and  independence  of  action.  If  they  were  elected  by  the 
people  they  wouid  be  liable  to  be  influenced  in  favor  of  the  party 
which  elected  them,  and  against  that  which  opposed  them. 
They  are  therefore  appointed  by  the  President,  with  the  con- 
currence of  the  Senate.  If  their  term  of  office  extended  only 
to  a certain  number  of  years,  the  fear  of  losing  a re-appoint- 
ment might  prevent  them  from  doing  their  duty  with  fearless- 
ness and  impartiality.  If  they  were  liable  to  be  removed  by 
the  President,  they  might  be  unduly  influenced  by  him.  If 
their  compensation  could  be  diminished.  Congress  might  bring 
unworthy  motives  to  bear  upon  them.  They  are  therefore 
How  was  justice  administered  before  the  adoption  of  the  Con- 
stitution? What  were  the  evils  of  that  state  of  things?  What 
are  the  principal  functions  of  the  supreme  court?  Of  what  does 
it  consist?  When  and  where  does  it  hold  its  sessions? 

What  inferior  courts  have  been  established  by  Congress? 
For  this  purpose,  how  are  the  United  States  divided?  How  is 
a circuit  churt  held?  Of  what  does  a district  court  consist? 
Of  what  does  the  court  of  claims  consist? 

What  is  the  design  of  the  provisions  in  regard  to  judges  of  the 
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appointed  during  good  behavior;  and  so  long  as  they  are  com- 
petent to  do  their  duties,  and  actually  do  them  faithfully,  they 
are  subject  to  no  authority  or  interference. 

Sec.  2.  Clause  1.  The  judicial  power  shall  extend 
to  all  cases,  in  law  and  equity  arising  under  this  Con- 
stitution, the  laws  of  the  United  States  and  treaties 
made,  or  which  shall  be  made,  under  their  authority  ; 
to  all  cases  affecting  ambassadors,  other  public  minis- 
ters and  consuls  ; to  all  cases  of  admiralty  and  mari- 
time jurisdiction ; to  controversies  to  which  the  United 
States  shall  be  a party  ; to  controversies  between  two 
or  more  states,  between  a state  and  citizens  of  another 
state,  between  citizens  of  different  states,  between 
citizens  of  the  same  state  claiming  lands  under  grants 
of  different  states,  and  between  a state,  or  the  citizens 
thereof,  and  foreign  states,  citizens  or  subjects. 

The  cases  specified  in  this  section  are  put  under  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  United  States  courts,  because  they  involve  rights  under 
the  Constitution,  laws,  or  treaties  of  the  United  States,  or  under 
the  law  of  nations,  and  it  is  fit  that  the  final  decision  of  them 
should  be  made  by  the  supreme  court.  Cases  at  law  are  those 
in  whicli  rights  are  to  be  ascertained  and  established  by  a strict 
application  of  the  law  as  it  is.  Cases  in  equity  are  those  in 
which  relief  is  sought  from  the  strictness  of  the  law  by  the  appli- 
cation of  equitable  principles.  Cases  of  admiralty  and  maritime 
jurisdiction  are  such  as  grow  out  of  transactions  on  the  high  seas  . 

Under  that  portion  of  this  clause  which  gives  jurisdiction  of 
cases  “ between  a state  and  citizens  of  another  state,”  it  was 
held  by  the  supreme  court  that  a suit  might  be  maintained  by 
an  individual  against  a state.  But  the  states  were  dissatisfied 
with  this  decision,  and  claimed  as  an  attribute  of  state  sover- 
eignty that  they  should  not,  without  their  consent,  be  sued  by 
United  States  courts  ? Why  are  they  appointed  by  the  .President 
rather  than  elected  by  the  people?  How  might  they  be  influenced 
if  they  held  office  only  for  a term  of  years?  How,  if  liable  to  be 
removed  by  the  President?  How,  if  their  compensatien  were 
liable  to  be  diminished?  How  are  these  evils  guarded  against? 

To  what  cases  does  the  judicial  power  of  the  United  States  ex- 
tend? Why?  What  are  cases  at  law?  What  are  cases  in  equity? 
What  are  cases  of  admiralty  and  maritime  jurisdiction?  What 
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individuals.  To  meet  this  demand  of  the  states  the  eleventh 
article  of  amendment  to  the  Constitution  was  adopted,  as  fol- 
lows : — 

“ The  judicial  power  of  the  United  States  shall  not 
be  construed  to  extend  to  any  suit  in  law  or  equity, 
commenced  or  prosecuted  against  one  of  the  United 
States  by  citizens  of  another  state,  or  by  citizens  or 
subjects  of  any  foreign  state.” 

This  amendment  does  not  apply  to  suits  brought  against  a 
state  by  another  state,  or  by  a foreign  nation.  Such  suits  may 
still  be  maintained, 

Clause  2.  In  all  cases  affecting  ambassadors,  other 
public  ministers,  and  consuls,  and  those  in  which  a 
state  shall  be  a party,  the  su  reme  court  shall  have 
original  jurisdiction.  In  all  the  other  cases  before 
mentioned,  the  supreme  court  shall  have  appellate  ju- 
risdiction, both  as  lo  law  and  fact,  with  such  exceptions 
and  under  such  regulations  as  theCongress  shall  make. 

Original  jurisdiction  is  the  right  of  having  a case  commenced 
and  tried  for  the  first  time  in  a certain  court.  Original  juris- 
diction of  cases  affecting  ambassadors,  other  public  ministers, 
and  consuls,  is  given  to  the  supreme  court,  because  of  the  char- 
acter of  the  persons  named,  and  their  rights  as  representatives 
of  foreign  nations.  Appellate  jurisdiction  is  the  right  of  review- 
ing and  correcting  the  decisions  in  a case  commenced  in  another 
court.  The  appellate  jurisdiction  of  the  supreme  court  extends 
to  cases  commenced  in  the  circuit  and  district  courts,  where  the 
matter  in  dispute  exceeds  two  thousand  dollars.  The  final  judg- 
ment in  the  highest  court  in  any  state  may  also  be  brought  before 
the  supreme  court  for  reviewal  and  correction,  in  three  cases : 
when  the  validity  of  a treaty  or  statute  of  the  United  States,  or 
was  held  in  regard  to  cases  between  a slate  and  citizens  of 
another  state?  How  was  this  received  by  the  states,  and  why? 
What  amendment  was  made  to  meet  this  desire  of  the  states? 

In  what  cases  has  the  supreme  court  original  jurisdiction? 
What  is  original  jurisdiction?  Why  does  the  supreme  court 
have  original  jurisdiction  of  cases  affecting  ambassadors,  other 
public  ministers  and  consuls?  What  is  appellate  jurisdiction? 
To  what  does  the  appellate  jurisdiction  of  the  supreme  court 
extend?  In  what  three  cases  may  the  judgment  of  the  highest 
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an  authority  exerciesed  under  the  United  States,  is  drawn  in 
question,  and  the  decision  is  against  the  validity;  when  the  va- 
lidity of  an}7  state  authority  is  drawn  in  question  on  the  ground 
of  its  being  contrary  to  the  Constitution,  treaties  or  laws  of  the 
United  States,  and  the  decision  is  in  favor  of  the  validity;  when 
the  construction  of  any  clause  of  the  Constitution,  or  of  a treaty 
or  statute  of  the  United  States, or  of  a commission  held  under  the 
United  States,  is  drawn  in  question,  and  the  decision  is  against 
the  right  or  title  claimed  under  the  authority  of  the  United  States. 

Clause  3.  The  trial  of  all  crimes,  except  in  cases 
of  impeachment,  shall  be  by  jury  ; and  such  trial  shall 
be  held  in  the  state  where  the  said  crime  shall  have 
been  committed  ; but  when  not  committed  within  any 
state,  the  trial  shall  be  at  such  place  or  places  as  the 
Congress  may,  by  law.  have  directed.  [Comp.  Con. 
of  Vt.,  Pt.  I.,  §§  10,  12,  21.] 

The  term  “ all  crimes  ” in  this  clause  embraces  such  crimes 
as,  according  to  previous  laws  and  usages,  have  been  tried  by 
a jury.  Trial  by  jury  is  regarded  as  the  main  defense  against 
encroachment  by  the  courts  upon  the  rights  of  the  people,  and 
the  violation  of  the  right  of  trial  by  jury  was  among  the  gravest 
charges  against  the  King  of  England,  which  led  to  the  Declara- 
tion of  Independence.  The  provision  that  trials  for  crime  shall 
be  held  in  the  state  where  the  crimes  were  committed,  was  de- 
signed to  prevent  needless  expense,  to  facilitate  the  obtaining 
of  evidence,  and  to  secure  for  the  accused  the  benefit  of  such 
sympathy  as  he  deserves. 

In  order  still  further  to  protect  the  rights  of  persons  accused 
of  crime,  several  amendments  to  the  Constitution  have  been 
adopted.  They  are  the  fifth,  sixth,  seventh,  and  eighth  articles. 

ARTICLE  V.  OF  AMENDMENTS. 

No  person  shall  be  held  to  answer  for  a capital  or 
otherwise  infamous  crime,  unless  on  a presentment  or 
court  of  a state  be  brought  before  the  supreme  court  for  re- 
viewal  and  correction? 

How  are  crimes  to  be  tried,  and  where?  What  does  the  term 
“ all  crimes  ” embrace?  How  is  trial  by  jury  regarded P 
What  is  the  design  of  the  provision  that  trials  for  crimes  shall 
be  held  in  the  state  where  the  crimes  were  committed?  When 
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indictment  by  a grand  jury,  except  in  cases  arising 
in  the  land  or  naval  forces,  or  in  the  militia  when  in 
actual  service,  in  time  of  war  or  public  danger  ; nor 
shall  any  person  be  subject  for  the  same  offense,  to 
be  twice  put  in  jeopardy  of  life  or  limb  ; nor  shall  be 
compelled,  in  any  criminal  case,  to  be  witness  against 
himself ; nor  be  deprived  of  life,  liberty  or  property, 
without  due  process  of  law  ; nor  shall  private  property 
be  taken  for  public  use  without  just  compensation. 
[Comp.  Con.  of  Vt.,  Pt.  I.,  §§  2,  10, 12.] 

The  provision  in  regard  to  presentiment  or  indictment  by  a 
grand  jury  is  designed  to  prevent  unnecessary  or  vindictive 
prosecutions,  and  to  secure  reasonable  certainty  as  to  the  time, 
place  and  nature  of  the  offense,  and  the  person  by  whom  it  is 
committed.  A grand  jury  is  a body  of  men,  sitting  in  connec- 
tion with  a court,  for  the  express  purpose  of  inquiring  into 
crimes  committed  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  court.  Their 
sessions  are  private,  ahd  they  examine  witnesses  on  the  part  of 
the  government  only.  If  they  judge  the  evidence  to  be  suffi- 
cient to  put  the  accused  on  trial,  they  indict  or  present  him.  An 
indictment  is  an  accusation  of  crime  founded  upon  testimony 
which  is  offered  in  support  of  a written  bill  of  indictment.  A 
presentment  is  a similar  accusation  made  by  the  grand  jury 
from  their  own  knowledge,  or  from  evidence  given  in  a case 
where  no  bill  of  indictment  has  been  laid  before  them.  The 
cases  excepted  from  investigation  by  a grand  jury  are  of  a pe- 
culiar character,  and  have  elsewhere  been  placed  within  the 
special  jurisdiction  of  military  and  naval  courts-martial. 

The  provision  that  no  person  shall  be  subject  for  the  same 
offense  to  be  twice  put  in  jeopardy  of  life  or  limb,  means  that 
no  man  shall  be  tried  the  second  time  for  an  offense,  after  he 

crimes  are  not  committed  within  any  state  where  are  they  to  be 
tried?  How  are  the  rights  of  persons  accused  of  crime  further 
protected?  What  is  provided  in  regard  to  presentment  or  in- 
dictment by  a grand  jury?  What  is  the  design  of  this  provis- 
ion? What  is  a grand  jury?  IIow  do  they  proceed  in  the  in- 
vestigation of  crime?  What  is  an  indictment?  What  is  a pre- 
presentment?  What  cases  are  excepted  from  investigation  by  a 
grand  jury?  Why? 

What  is  the  meaning  of  the  provision  that  no  person  shall 
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has  once  been  tried,  and  either  accquitted  or  convicted  by  the 
verdict  of  a jury,  and  judgment  has  been  rendered  upon  such 
verdict.  But  if  the  jury  fail  to  agree  and  are  discharged  without 
a verdict,  or  a verdict  has  been  set  aside,  or  judgment  upon  it 
has  been  arrested,  he  may  be  tried  a second  time.  He  has  not 
been  “ put  in  jeopardy  of  life  or  limb,”  within  the  meainng  of 
this  article,  unless  a final  judgment  has  been  rendered. 

The  design  of  the  provision  that  “ no  man  shall  be  compelled 
in  any  criminal  case  to  be  witness  against  himself,”  is  to  se- 
cure to  every  accused  person  whatever  advantage  his  total 
silence  may  give  him.  Cruel  tortures  have  in  other  countries 
sometimes  been  used  to  induce  an  accused  person  to  confess  his 
guilt.  This  provision  protects  not  only  against  those,  but  against 
fines,  imprisonment,  or  any  other  compulsory  process  whatever. 
The  voluntary  confessions  of  an  accused  person  may  be 
given  against  him,  but  he  cannot  be  compelled  to  testify  against 
himself. 

It  is  a principle  of  the  common  law  that  private  property 
shall  not  betaken  for  public  uses  without  just  compensation,  but 
it  was  thought  best  to  incorporate  it  into  the  Constitution  that 
there  might  be  the  most  absolute  certainty  in  regard  to  it.  To 
take  the  property  of  an  individual  without  compensation  is  ob- 
viously unjust.  But  to  withhold  that  property  from  the  public 
when  necessity  or  the  public  good  requires  it  is  equally  unjust. 
It  is  a fundimental  principle  in  every  civilized  community  that 
individual  interest  must  yield  to  the  general  interest.  Upon  this 
principle  is  founded  the  right  of  eminent  domain,  by  virtue  of 
which  the  government  may  use  private  property  for  public 
pnrposes.  In  the  exercise  of  this  right,  the  lands  of  individu- 
als are  taken  for  the  purposes  of  highways,  railroads,  school- 
be  subject  for  the  same  offense  to  be  twice  put  in  jeopardy  of 

life  or  limb?  In  what  cases  may  a person  be  tried  a seeond 
time  for  the  same  offense?  When  only  has  a person  been 
put  in  jeopardy  of  life  or  limb?  What  is  the  design  of  the  pro- 
vision that  no  man  shall  be  compelled  in  a.  criminal  case  to  tes- 
tify against  himself?  Have  confessions  of  guilt  sometimes 
been  extorted?  Against  what  does  this  provision  protect? 
What  confessions  of  an  accused  person  may  be  given  in  evi- 
dence against  him? 

Why  was  the  principle  incorporated  into  the  Constitution  that 
private  property  shall  not  be  taken  for  public  use  without  just 
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houses,  and  other  public  uses.  The  Constitution  checks  the 
exercise  of  this  right  by  declaring  that  just  compensation  shall 
in  all  cases  be  made  to  the  owner.  The  amount  of  compensa- 
tion may  be  determined  in  any  just  method  prescribed  by  law. 

ARTICLE  VI.  OF  AMENDMENTS. 

In  all  criminal  prosecutions  the  accused  shall  enjoy 
the  right  to  a speedy  and  public  trial  by  an  impartial 
jury  of  the  state  and  district  wherein  the  crime  shall 
have  been  committed,  which  district  shall  have  been 
previously  ascertained  by  law,  and  to  be  informed  of 
the  nature  and  cause  of  the  accusation,  to  be  confront- 
ed with  the  witnesses  against  him,  to  have  compul- 
sory process  for  obtaining  witnesses  in  his  favor,  and 
to  have  the  assistance  of  counsel  for  his  defense. 
[Comp.  Con.  of  Vt.,  Pt.  I.,  § 10.J 

The  object  of  this  article  is  to  secure  justice  and  impartiality 
in  the  trial  of  criminal  prosecutions.  The  accused  person  is  en- 
titled to  a speedy  trial, because  otherwise  he  might  suffer  a long 
and  unnecssary  imprisonment,  or  be  otherwise  wronged  by  the 
needless  delay  of  justice.  His  trial  must  be  public,  because 
publicity  is  more  likely  to  secure  fairness  both  from  court  and 
jury.  It  must  be  a jury  of  the  state  and  district  within  which 
the  crime  was  committed, that  he  may  have  whatever  advantage 
is  to  be  derived  from  their  personal  knowledge  of  him  and  of 
the  circumstances  connected  with  the  crime.  He  is  to  be  in- 
formed of  the  nature  and  cause  of  the  accusation,  that  he  may 
know  precisely  what  charges  he  must  be  prepared  to  meet.  He 
is  entitled  to  the  assistance  of  counsel  and  the  compulsory  at- 
tendance of  witnesses,  that  he  may  not  be  tried  without  the 
opportunity  of  making  the  best  possible  defense, 
compensation.  What  is  a fundamental  principle  in  every  civ- 
ilized community?  What  right  is  founded  on  that  principle? 
Name  some  instances  of  the  exercise  of  this  right.  How  does 
the  Constitution  check  the  exercise  of  this  right?  How  may 
the  amount  of  compensation  be  determined? 

What  rights  are  secured  to  the  accused  in  all  criminal  prose- 
cutions? Why  is  he  entitled  to  a speedy  trial?  Why  to  a pub- 
lic trial?  Why  must  the  jury  be  of  the  state  and  district  within 
which  the  crime  was  committed?  Why  is  the  accused  to  be  in- 
formed of  the  nature  and  cause  of  the  accusation?  Why  is  he 
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ARTICLE  VII.  OF  AMENDMENTS. 

In  suits  at  common  law,  where  the  value  in  contro- 
versy shall  exceed  twenty  dollars,  the  right  of 
trial  by  jury  shall  be  preserved,  and  no  lact,  tried  by 
a jury,  shall  be  otherwise  re-examined  in  any  court  of 
the  United  States,  than  according  to  the  rules  of  the 
common  law.  [Comp.  Con.  of  Vt.,  Pt.  L,  § 12;  Pt. 
II.,  § 31.] 

This  article  was  adopted  in  order  to  obviate  an  objection 
against  the  Constitution  as  originally  framed  that  it  did  not  se- 
cure the  right  of  trial  by  jury  in  civil  cases.  By  the  term 
“ common  law,”  as  used  in  this  article,  is  to  be  understood  the 
common  law  of  England  as  adopted  in  this  country.  It  is  dis- 
tinguished from  statute  law  by  its  consisting  of  precedents, 
rules,  and  decisions  of  courts,  instead  of  being  enacted  by  legis- 
lative authority.  The  provisions  of  this  article  do  not  extend  to 
cases  of  equity  or  admiralty  jurisdiction,  but  in  them  the  judge 
determines  the  facts  as  well  as  the  law. 

ARTICLE  VIII.  OF  AMENDMENTS. 

Excessive  bail  shall  not  be  required,  nor  excessive 
fines  imposed,  nor  cruel  and  unusual  punishments  in- 
flicted. [Comp.  Con.  of  7t.,  Pt.  II.,  §§  33,  37.] 

Bail  is  security  given  by  a prisoner,  upon  his  release  from 
custody,  that  he  will  appear  for  trial  at  a certain  time  and  place. 
If  excessive  bail  were  to  be  required  he  might  be  unable  to  pro- 
cure it,  and  would  be  retained  in  confinement.  Fines  are  sums 
of  money  required  to  be  paid  by  way  of  puishment  for  minor 
offenses,  If  excessive  fines  were  imposed,  the  convict  might 
be  unable  to  pay  them,  and  would  be  compelled  to  submit  to 
mprisonment  or  other  degrading  punishment.  In  some  coun- 
tries, criminals  are  punished  by  torture,  or  maiming,  and  pun- 

entitled  to  the  assistance  of  counsel  and  the  compulsory  attend- 
ance of  witnesses? 

What  is  declared  in  article  seventh  regarding  trial  by  jury? 
Why  was  this  article  adopted?  What  is  meant  by  the  term 
“ common  law?  ” How  is  it  distinguished  from  statute  law? 
What  cases  do  not  come  within  the  provisions  of  this  article? 

What  is  provided  in  article  eighth?  What  is  bail?  Why  may 
not  excessive  bail  be  required?  What  are  fines?  Why  may  not 
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ishment  by  death  is  aggravated  by  an  increase  or  lengthening 
of  its  pains.  To  guard  against  such  inhumanity,  is  the  object 
of  the  last  clause  of  this  article. 

Sec.  3.  Clause  1.  Treason  against  the  United 
States  shall  consist  only  in  levying  war  against  them, 
or  in  adhering  to  their  enemies,  giving  them  aid  and 
comfort.  jSo  person  shall  be  convicted  of  treason, 
unless  on  the  testimony  of  two  witnesses,  to  the  same 
overt  act,  or  on  confession  in  open  court.  [Comp. 
Con.  of  Vt.,  Pt.  II.,  § 20.] 

Treason  is  the  highest  crime  that  can  be  committed  against 
the  government  of  the  United  States.  Levying  war  against  the 
United  States  is  the  embodying  or  assembling  of  men  to  subvert, 
by  force,  the  government,  violently  to  dismember  the  Union,  to 
compel  a change  in  the  administration,  or  to  compel  the  repeal 
or  the  adoption  of  any  general  law.  In  such  a case,  not  only 
the  leaders  and  prime  movers,  but  all  who  assemble  or  are  ac- 
cessory to  the  assembling,  or  who  perform  any  act,  however 
remote  from  the  scene  of  action,  and  who  are  actually  leagued 
in  the  general  conspiracy,  are  guilty  of  treason.  Giving  aid 
and  comfort  to  the  enemies  of  the  United  States  is  furnishing 
them  with  money,  food,  medicines,  munitions  of  war,  or  any- 
thing else  that  may  help  them  carry  on  a war,  or  holding  cor- 
respondence with  them,  or  giving  them  intelligence  directly  or 
indirectly.  The  testimony  of  two  witnesses  or  a confession  in 
open  court  is  required  to  justify  a conviction  of  treason,  because 
the  crime  is  of  the  most  heinous  natore,  and  ho  one  should  be 
convicted  of  it  except  upon  the  clearest  evidence  of  guilt.  The 
rebellion  of  1861  was  an  exhibition  of  treason  upon  a gigantic 
scale.  All  the  statesmen,  generals,  and  soldiers  of  the  southern 
confederacy  were  guilty  of  treason  in  levying  war.  and  a great 
multitude  of  other  persons  in  the  northern  states,  as  well  as  in 
the  southern,  were  guilty  of  treason  in  givingaid  and  comfort 
to  the  enemies  of  the  United  States. 

excessive  fines  be  imposed?  What  is  the  object  of  the  provision 
against  cruel  and  unusual  punishments? 

In  what  does  treason  against  the  United  States  consist?  What 
is  the  enormity  of  the  crime?  What  is  levying  war  against  the 
United  States?  Who  are  guilty  of  treason  in  such  a case?  What 
is  giving  aid  and  comfort  to  the  enemies  of  the  United  States? 
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Clause  2.  The  Congress  shall  have  power  to  de- 
clare the  punishment  of  treason,  but  no  attainder  of 
treason  shall  work  corruption  of  blood,  or  forfeiture, 
except  during  the  life  of  the  person  attainted. 

An  act  of  Congress  passed  in  1790,  declares  that  the  punish- 
ment for  treason  shall  be  death;  and  for  having  knowledge  of 
the  commission  of  treason,  and  concealing  it,  a fine  not  exceed- 
ing seven  thousand  dollars  and  imprisonment  not  exceeding 
seven  years.  By  the  ancient  law  of  England,  one  of  the  con- 
sequences of  conviction  of  treason  was  attainder,  which  led  to 
a forfeiture  of  all  the  propertv  of  a criminal,  and  to  what  was 
termed  “ corruption  of  blood,”  by  which  the  criminal  was  dis- 
abled from  inheriting  lands,  holding  title  to  them,  or  transmit- 
ting them  to  his  heirs.  An  act  of  Congress,  passed  in  1790, 
declared  that  neither  forfeiture  of  estate  nor  corruption  of  blood 
should  be  part  of  the  punishment  of  any  crime. 

ARTICLE  IV. 

MISCELLANEOUS  PROVISIONS. 

Sec.  1.  Full  faith  and  credit  shall  be  given  in  each 
state  to  the  public  acts,  records,  and  judicial  proceed- 
ings of  every  other  state.  And  the  Congress  may, 
by  general  laws,  prescribe  the  manner  in  which  such 
acts,  records  and  proceedings  shall  be  proved,  and 
the  effect  thereof. 

The  acts,  records,  and  judicial  proceedings  of  foreign  countries 
are  of  no  authority  in  this  country.  They  must  be  proved  like 
other  facts,  and  are  only  p?'ima  facie  evidence  of  what  they  pro- 
fess to  certify.  The  design  of  this  section  was  to  place  the  acts, 
records,  and  judicial  proceedings  of  the  several  states  upon  a 
more  favorable  basis,  and  to  give  them  the  same  credit,  validity 
and  effect,  in  every  other  state,  as  they  have  in  the  state  to 

Why  is  the  testimony  of  two  witnesses  or  a confession  in  open 
court  necessary  to  justify  a conviction  of  treason?  Who  were 
guilty  of  treason  in  the  rebellion  of  1861,  and  in  what  manner? 

What  is  declared  in  the  second  clause  of  section  three?  What 
is  the  punishment  for  treason?  What  for  having  knowledge  of 
treason  and  concealing  it?  What  was  attainder,  and  to  what 
did  it  lead?  What  has  Congress  enacted  in  regard  to  it? 

What  is  declared  in  section  one  of  article  four?  How  are  the 
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which  they  belong.  Congress  has  provided  that  records  and 
judicial  proceedings  shall  be  authenticated  by  the  attestation  of 
the  clerk  of  the  court,  with  the  seal  of  the  court,  if  there  be  a 
seal,  and  the  certificate  of  the  judge  or  presiding  magistrate, 
that  the  attestation  is  in  due  form. 

Sec.  2.  Clause  1.  The  citizens  of  each  state  shall 
be  entitled  to  all  privileges  and  immunities  of  citizens 
in  the  several  states. 

The  design  of  this  section  is  to  secure  and  perpetuate  mutual 
friendship  and  intercourse  among  the  people  of  the  several 
states.  It  establishes  a national  citizenship,  based  upon  the 
intimate  social,  commercial  and  political  relations  which  cit- 
izens of  the  United  States  sustain  towards  each  other  The 
United  States  are  one  nation,  and  a citizen  of  one  part  of  it  is 
also  a citizen  of  each  and  every  other  part.  This  is  distinctly 
affirmed  by  the  14th  amendment  to  the  Constitution,  which  de- 
clares that  all  persons  born  or  naturalized  in  the  United  States, 
and  subject  to  its  jdrisdiction,  are  citizens  of  the  United  States, 
and  of  the  state  wherein  they  reside. 

Clause  2.  A person  charged  in  any*  state  with 
treason,  felony,  or  other  crime,  who  shall  flee  from 
justice  and  be  found  in  another  state,  shall,  on  de- 
mand of  the  executive  authority  of  the  state  from 
which  he  fled,  be  delivered  up,  to  be  removed  to  the 
state  having  jurisdiction  of  the  crime. 

The  design  of  this  clause  is  to  prevent  justice  from  being  de- 
feated and  criminals  from  going  unpunished  by  the  escape  of 
criminals  from  one  state  to  another.  It  makes  the  rendition  of 
such  fugitives  a constitutional  duty.  To  make  the  rendition  a 
duty,  it  must  be  made  to  appear  that,  the  alleged  crime  was 

acts,  records  and  judicial  proceedings  of  other  countries  regard- 
ed in  this?  How  are  they  to  be  proved,  and  with  what  effect? 
What  was  the  design  of  this  section?  How  are  records  and  ju- 
dicial proceedings  to  be  authenticated? 

What  is  guaranteed  in  section  two  to  the  citizens  of  each  state? 
What  was  the  design  of  this  section?  What  does  it  establish? 
Upon  what  is  natural  citizenship  founded?  What  does  the  14th 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  declare  in  regard  to  citizenship? 

What  is  provided  in  regard  to  fugitives  from  justice?  What  is 
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committed  in  the  state  from  which  the  fugitive  is  charged  to 
have  fled,  and  that  it  is  a crime  against  the  laws  of  that  state. 
The  term  “ other  crime  ’’  was  inserted  in  order  that  all  proper 
cases  might  be  included. 

Clause  3.  No  person  held  to  service  or  labor  in  one 
state,  under  the  laws  thereof,  escaping  into  another, 
shall,  in  consequence  of  any  law  or  regulation  therein, 
be  discharged  from  such  service  or  labor,  but  shall  be 
delivered  up,  on  claim  of  the  party  to  whom  such 
service  or  labor  may  be  due. 

This  clause  relates  to  apprentices,  and  perhaps  to  other  per- 
sons who  have  entered  into  voluntary  contracts  of  service.  It 
was  held  to  apply  also  to  slaves,  and  to  establish  the  principle 
that  the  master  of  a fugitive  slave  might  retake  the  slave  wher- 
ever he  should  find  him,  without  any  hindrance  from  state  laws. 
The  war  for  the  preservation  of  the  Union  overthrew  the  system 
of  slavery,  and  led  to  the  abolition  of  it,  so  that  this  clause  and 
the  acts  of  Congress  made  in  pursuance  of  it,  are  of  no  prac- 
tical consequence,  except  as  relates  to  apprentices. 

Sec.  3.  Clause  1.  New  states  may  be  admitted  by 
the  Congress  into  this  Union  ; but  no  new  state  shall 
be  formed  or  erected  within  the  jurisdiction  of  any 
other  state  ; nor  any  state  be  formed  by  the  junction 
of  two  or  more  states,  or  parts  of  states,  without  the 
consent  of  the  legislatures  of  the  states  concerned, 
as  well  as  of  the  Congress. 

Vermont  was  the  first  state  admitted  into  the  Union  under 
this  clause.  Twenty-four  states  have  been  admitted,  up  to  the 
present  time  (1874)  making  the  whole  number  thirty-seven. 
There  are  three  methods  of  admission  : by  the  joint  act  of  Con- 

the  design  of  this  provision?  VVhat  must  appear  in  order  to 
make  the  rendition  a duty?  Why  was  the  term  “other  crime” 
inserted  in  the  clause? 

What  is  declared  in  regard  to  persons  owing  labor  or  ser- 
vice, and  escaping  from  one  state  to  another?  To  what  classes 
of  persons  does  this  provision  relate?  What  principle  did  it 
establish  in  regard  to  fugitive  slaves?  How  was  this  clause 
affected  by  the  war  of  1801? 

What  is  provided  in  regard  to  the  admission  of  new  states  into 
the  Union?  What  state  was  first  admitted?  How  many  new 
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gress,  and  of  a state,  forming  a new  state  from  the  territory  of 
an  existing  state,  as  in  the  cases  of  Maine,  Kentucky  and  West- 
ern Virginia;  by  an  act  of  Congress  iorming  a new  state  di- 
rectly from  the  territory  of  the  United  States,  as  in  the  cases  of 
Missouri,  Kansas,  and  many  others;  and  by  joint  resolution  of 
Congress  and  a foreign  state,  annexing  the  state  to  the  United 
States,  as  in  the  case  of  Texas.  The  prohibition  of  the  divis- 
ion of  any  state  or  the  junction  of  two  or  more  states  or  parts 
of  states,  was  designed  to  quiet  any  apprehensions  which  the 
larger  states  might  entertain  of  having  their  territory  divided 
without  their  consent,  and  which  the  smaller  states  might  feel, 
of  being  annexed  to  adjoining  states,  or  united  to  form  a larger 
state  without  their  consent. 

Clause  2.  The  Congress  shall  have  power  to  dis- 
pose of  and  make  all  needful  rules  and  regulations 
respecting  the  territory  or  other  property  belonging 
to  the  United  States  ; and  nothing  in  this  Constitu- 
tion shall  be  so  constructed  as  to  prejudice  any  claims 
of  the  United  States,  or  any  particular  state. 

By  virtue  of  this  clause  Congress  establishes  governments 
for  the  territories  prior  to  their  admission  into  the  Union  as 
states.  It  also  exercises  the  power  of  disposing  of  the  public 
lands  by  sale  or  grant. 

The  Constitution  makes  no  direct  provision  for  the  acquisition 
of  additional  territory  by  the  United  states;  but  under  this  sec- 
tion, Congress  claims  and  exercises  the  right  of  acquiring  such 
territory.  In  1803,  the  “ Louisiana  territory,”  including  what 
now  constitutes  Louisiana,  Arkansas,  Missouri,  and  several 
other  states,  was  acquired  by  purchased  from  France.  In  1819, 
Florida  was  ceded  by  Spain  to  the  United  States.  In  1848, 
California  and  the  adjacent  territories  were  ceded  by  Mexico. 
In  1867,  Russian- America  was  purchased  of  Russia  by  the 
United  States.  Several  states  have  at  different  times  ceded 
states  have  been  admitted?  How  many  methods  of  admission 
are  there?  What  are  they?  What  is  provided  in  regard  to  the 
division  of  a state,  or  the  union  of  two  or  more  states?  What 
is  the  design  ol  this  provision? 

What  power  has  Congress  in  regard  to  the  territory  and  other 
property  of  the  United  States?  How  does  Congress  exercise 
this  power?  By  what  right  does  Congress  acquire  additional 
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territory  to  the  United  States,  and  large  tracts  of  land  have 
been  procured,  by  purchase,  or  otherwise,  from  the  Indians. 

Sec.  4.  The  United  States  shall  guarantee  to  every 
state  in  this  Union  a republican  form  of  government, 
and  shall  protect  each  of  them  against  invasion;  and, 
on  application  of  the  legislature,  or  of  the  executive, 
(when  the  legislature  cannot  be  convened,)  against 
domestic  violence. 

A republican  government  is  guaranteed  to  each  state,  because 
the  establishment  of  any  other  form  of  government  in  any  state 
or  states  might  endanger  the  whole  Union;  and  if  the  nation 
could  not  interfere  to  prevent  monarchy  or  despotism  in  a state, 
it  might  be  compelled  to  be  a passive  witness  of  it's  own  de- 
struction. The  power  here  granted  is  adequate  to  prevent  all 
unconstitutional  change  in  the  government  of  a state  or  states. 
The  obligation  to  protect  the  states  from  invasion  and  domestic 
violence  is  jusly  assumed  by  the  United  States,  inasmuch  as  the 
Constitution  prohibits  the  individual  states  from  keeping  troops 
as  a standing  army,  or  ships  of  war  in  time  of  peace,  and  if 
they  could  not  call  upon  the  government  for  protection  they 
would  be  quite  defenseless. 

ARTICLE  Y. 

MODES  OF  AMENDING  THE  CONSTITUTION. 

The  Congress,  whenever  two  thirds  of  both  Houses 
shall  deem  it  necessary,  shall  propose  amendments  to 
this  Constitution ; or,  on  the  application  of  the  legis- 
latures of  two  thirds  of  the  several  states,  shall  call  a 
convention  for  proposing  amendments,  which  in  either 
case  shall  be  valid  to  all  intents  and  purposes  as  part 

territory  for  the  United  States?  What  territory  has  been  so 
acquired,  and  how? 

What  does  the  United  States  guarantee  to  every  state?  Why? 
To  what  is  the  power  here  granted  adequate?  From  what  is  the 
United  States  bound  to  protect  each  of  the  states?  When  is  it 
bound  to  protect  them  from  domestic  violence?  Why  is  the  ob- 
ligation justly  assumed  by  the  United  States? 

By  what  two  methods  may  amendments  to  the  Constitution 
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of  this  Constitution,  when  ratified  by  the  legislatures 
of  three  fourths  of  the  several  states,  or  by  conventions 
in  three  fourths  thereof,  as  the  one  or  the  other  mode 
of  ratification  may  be  proposed  by  the  Congress  ; pro-, 
vided  that  no  amendments  which  may  be  made  prior 
to  the  year  one  thousand  eight  hnndred  and  eight, 
shall  in  any  manner  affect  the  first  and  fourth  clauses 
in  the  ninth  section  of  the  first  article  ; and  that  no 
state,  without  its  consent,  shall  be  deprived  of  its 
equal  suffrage  in  the  Senate.  [Comp.  Con.  of  Vt.,  Pt. 
II.,  § 43  ; Art.  of  Am.,  Art.  25.] 

This  article  provides  for  a peaceable  alteration  of  the  Consti- 
tution whenever  the  changing  condition  of  the  people  shall  make 
such  alteration  necessary ; and  prevents,  except  in  case  of  a 
sudden  and  violent  revolution,  any  fundamental  change,  unless 
in  the  ways  here  prescribed.  At  the  same  time  it  carefully 
guards  against  rash  and  unadvised  alterations.  The  large  ma- 
jorities which  are  required  to  propose  amendments,  and  the 
much  larger  majorities  that  are  required  for  their  adoption,  are 
a security  that  no  changes  will  be  made  except  such  as  are  re- 
ally demanded  by  the  people.  The  proviso  to  this  article  placed 
three  provisions  of  the  Constitution  beyond  the  power  of  amend- 
ment, two  of  them  for  a limited  time,  the  third  permanently. 

The  time  limited  by  the  proviso  having  long  since  expired, 
the  first  and  fourth  clauses  in  the  ninth  section  of  the  first  arti- 
cle are  now  liable  to  be  amended.  The  restriction  against  de- 
priving any  state  of  its  equal  suffrage  in  the  Senate  is  for  the 
protection  of  the  smaller  states,  and  is  perpetual. 

ARTICLE  YI. 

MISCELLANEOUS  PROVISIONS. 

Clause  1.  All  debts  contracted,  and  engagements 
entered  into,  before  the  adoption  of  this  Constitution, 
be  proposed?  When  do  such  proposed  amendments  become 
valid  as  parts  of  the  Constitution?  For  what  does  this  article 
provide?  What  does  it  prevent?  Against  what  does  it  guard? 
How?  What  is  prohibited  by  the  proviso  to  this  article?  How 
is  a part  of  this  prohibition  affected  by  the  lapse  of  time?  What 
is  the  object  of  the  restriction  against  depriving  any  state  of  its 
equal  suffrage  in  the  Senate? 
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shall  be  as  valid  against  the  United  States  under  this 
Constitution  as  under  the  confederation. 

This  clause  was  designed  as  a guarantee  to  the  creditors  of  the 
United  Stales,  that  all  obligations  incurred  prior  to  the  adoption 
of  the  Constitution  should  remain  in  full  force.  It  Is  a mere 
re-affirmance  of  a principle  of  the  law  of  nations,  that  national 
debts  and  obligations  survive  all  changes  of  government. 

Clause  2.  This  Constitution,  and  the  laws  of  the 
United  States  which  shall  be  made  in  pursuance 
thereof,  and  all  treaties  made,  or  which  shall  be  made, 
under  the  authority  of  the  United  States,  shall  be  the 
supreme  law  of  the  land  ; and  the  judges  in  every  state 
shall  be  bound  thereby  ; anything  in  the  Constitution 
or  laws  of  any  stale  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding. 

The  Constitution  and  constitutional  laws  of  the  United  States 
are  made  the  supreme  law  of  the  land,  because  the  government 
would  be  powerless  and  inoperative  if  the  individual  states 
could  enact  laws  contrary  to  those  of  the  United  States,  or  if 
individual  citizens  could  violate  them  with  impunity.  Treaties 
are  also  made  the  supreme  law,  because  there  is  no  othey  way 
of  enforcing  their  observance  by  the  states,  and  if  the  states 
did  not  observe  them,  foreign  nations  would  soon  cease  to  make 
treaties  with  us.  But  laws  of  the  United  States  not  made  in  pur- 
suance of  the  Constitution,  but  contrary  to  it,  are  of  no  binding 
force,  and  it  is  the  right  and  duty  of  judges  to  declare  them  void. 

Clause  3.  The  senators  and  representatives  before 
mentioned,  and  the  members  of  the  several  state  legis- 
latures, and  all  the  executive  and  judicial  officers,  both 
of  the  United  States  and  of  the  several  states,  shall  be 
bound  by  oath  or  affirmation,  to  support  this  Consti- 

What  is  declared  concerning  obligations  incurred  before  the 
adoption  of  the  Constitution?  Of  what  principle  is  this  declara- 
tion a re- affirmance? 

What  constitutes  the  supreme  law  of  the  land?  Why  are  the 
Constitution  and  constitutional  laws  of  the  United  States  made 
a part  of  the  supreme  law?  Why  are  treaties  made  a part  of 
that  law?  Of  what  force  are  laws  which  are  not  in  pursuance 
of  the  Constitution? 

Who  are  required  to  make  oath  to  support  the  Constitution? 
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tion  ; but  no  religious  test  shall  ever  be  required,  as 
a qualification  to  any  office  or  public  trust  under  the 
United  States.  [Comp.  Con  of  Vt.,  Pt.  I.,  § 3 ; Pt. 
H.,  § 29.] 

This  clause  makes  fidelity  to  the  Constitution  a qualification 
for  holding  any  legislative,  executive  or  judicial  office,  under 
the  United  States  or  any  individual  state.  Officers  of  the  United 
States  are  required  to  take  the  oath  to  support  the  Constitution, 
because  they  are  directly  concerned  in  the  administration  of  a 
government  and  laws  that  are  based  upon  the  Constitution. 
Officers  of  the  several  states  are  required  to  take  the  same  oath 
not  only  because  they  owe  obedience  to  the  Constitution  as  the 
supreme  law  of  the  land,  but  because  the  duties  of  their  offices 
often  require  them  to  give  effect  to  the  supreme  law.  It  adds 
greatly  to  the  enormity  of  the  guilt  of  the  leaders  in  the  rebel- 
lion of  1861,  that  they  had  bound  themselves  by  all  the  solem- 
nity of  an  oath,  often  repeated,  to  support  the  Constitution, 
uphold  the  government  which  by  that  rebellion  they  at- 
tempted to  overthrow.  The  prohibition  of  a religious  test  as  a 
qualification  for  office,  was  designed  to  guard  against  the  union 
of  church  and  state  which  exists  In  England,  and  some  other 
European  countries,  and  which  gives  members  of  a particular 
church  special  privileges. 

ARTICLE  VIL 

The  ratification  of  the  conventions  of  nine  states 
shall  be  sufficient  for  the  establishment  of  this  Con- 
stitution, between  the  states  so  ratifying  the  same. 

At  the  time  of  the  formation  of  the  Constitution  there  were 
thirteen  states.  It  was  not  thought  possible  to  secure  a ratifi- 
cation by  the  whole,  till  after  a part  had  ratified  it,  and  estab- 
lished a government  under  it.  But  it  was  desirable  to  secure 
more  than  a majority,  that  the  new  government  might  be  of 

What  is  the  effect  of  this  requirement?  Why  are  officers  of  the 
United  States  required  to  take  the  oath?  Why  are  officers  of  the 
several  states?  What  is  said  of  the  guilt  of  the  leaders  in  the 
rebellion?  What  is  declared  in  regard  to  a religious  test? 
What  is  the  design  of  this  prohibition? 

What  provision  was  made  for  the  establishment  of  the  Con- 
stitution? How  many  were  the  original  states?  What  was 
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sufficient  strength  to  command  respect  and  give  promise  of 
permanence.  Accordingly  it  was  provided  that  a ratification  by 
nine  states  should  be  sufficient  to  establish  the  jConstitution.  If 
it  had  been  ratified  by  no  more  than  nine,  they  would  have 
constituted  the  nation,  and  the  other  states  would  not  have  be- 
longed to  it.  In  fact,  the  Constitution  was  ratified  by  eleven 
states,  and  the  government  thereby  established  went  into  oper- 
ation March  4,  1789.  North  Carolina  and  Rhode  Island,  which 
did  not  concur  in  the  ratification  till  a considerably  later  date, 
were  in  the  meantime  treated  in  many  respects  as  foreign  states. 

ARTICLES 

IN  ADDITION  TO  AND  AMENDMENT  OF  THE  CONSTITUTION. 

The  Constitution,  as  originally  prepared  by  the  states,  and 
adopted  by  them,  was  seen  to  be  an  imperfect  instrument,  but 
it  was  adopted  as  the  best  that  could  then  be  obtained.  A very 
general  desire  was  expressed  that  it  should  speedily  be  amended 
in  several  particulars.  It  was  especially  desired  that  a direct  and 
positive  affirmance  of  certain  rights  of  the  people  should  be  in- 
corporated into  the  Constitution.  Accordingly  Congress,  at  its 
very  first  session,  proposed  twelve  articles  of  amendment,  ten 
of  which  were  rutified  by  the  requisite  number  of  states.  Five 
other  amendments  were  afterwards,  at  different  times,  proposed 
and  adopted.  But  no  part  of  the  Constitution,  as  originally 
adopted,  has  been  altered,  except  as  to  the  manner  of  electing 
the  President  and  Vice-President,  and  section  second  of  article 
third,  so  far  as  it  authorized  a suit  to  be  brought  against  a state 
by  an  individual. 

thought  in  regard  to  ratification  by  the  whole?  Why  was  rati- 
fication by  more  than  a majority  desirable?  If  only  nine  states 
had  ratified,  what  would  have  been  the  result?  How  many  did 
in  fact  ratify?  When  did  the  government  go  into  operation? 
What  states  withheld  their  concurrence,  and  how  were  they 
treated? 

What  is  said  of  the  Constitution  as  first  proposed?  What 
general  desire  was  expressed?  What  was  especially  desired? 
To  meet  this  desire  what  did  Congress  do?  How  many  amend- 
ments have  been  adopted?  How  is  the  original  Constitution 
affected  by  them  ? 
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ARTICLE  I. 

Congress  shall  make  no  law  respecting  an  estab- 
lishment of  religion,  or  prohibiting  the  free  exercise 
thereof;  or  abridging  the  freedom  of  speech,  or  of 
the  press ; or  the  right  of  the  people  peaceably  to 
assemble,  and  to  petition  the  government  for  a re- 
dress of  grievances.  [Comp.  Con.  of  Vt .,  Ft.  I.,  §§  3, 
13,  20.] 

The  Constitution  already  forbade  the  requirement  of  any  re- 
ligions test  as  a qualification  for  office,  but  this  article  goes  still 
farther,  and  prohibits  the  government  from  showing  favor  or 
disfavor  to  any  denomination,  or  doing  anything  which  may 
tend  to  the  establishment  of  a national  religion.  At  the  same 
time  it  secures  to  all  citizens  of  all  denominations  absolute 
equality  in  matters  of  religion,  and  complete  religious  liberty. 
The  second  clause  of  this  article  guarantees  to  every  man  the 
right  to  speak  and  publish  whatever  he  will.  In  some  des- 
potic countries  the  printing  of  books  on  particular  subjects  is 
disallowed  unless  they  have  been  examined  and  approved  by 
an  officer  of  the  government,  and  the  publication  of  newspa- 
pers and  other  periodicals  is  placed  under  similar  restriction. 
The  second  clause  guards  against  such  restraints  upon  the  free- 
dom of  the  press.  But  it  does  not  protect  against  the  con- 
sequences of  publishing  what  is  slanderous,  blasphemous,  mis- 
chievous, or  in  any  wise  illegal.  A man  may  freely  speak  and 
publish  his  sentiments  on  all  subjects,  but  if  in  so  doing  he 
violates  any  private  rights,  he  will  be  liable  to  an  action  for 
damage,  and  if  he  injures  the  public  he  will  be  punished  crim- 
inally. The  right  of  petition  is  guaranteed  by  the  last  clause 
of  the  article,  that  the  people  may  always  have  the  means  of 
making  their  grievances  known  to  the  government. 

What  is  the  first  article  of  amendment?  How  does  the  first 
clause  of  this  article  affect  the  relations  of  the  government  to 
religion?  What  does  it  secure?  What  does  the  second  clause 
guarantee?  How  is  the  press  restricted  in  despotic  countries? 
What  limitation  to  the  protection  afforded  by  this  clause?  What 
is  the  right  and  what  the  liability  in  regard  to  speaking  and 
publishing?  Why  is  the  right  of  petition  guaranteed? 
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ARTICLE  TI, 

A well-regulated  militia  being  necessary  to  the 
security  of  a free  state,  the  right  of  the  people  to 
keep  and  bear  arms  shall  not  be  infringed.  [Comp. 
Con.  of  Vt.,  Pt.  I.,  § 16] 

If  the  people,  as  a whole,  are  allowed  to  keep  and  bear  anus, 
it  will  restrain  their  rulers  from  acts  of  tyranny  and  Usurpation- 
Standing  armies  will  also  be  unnecessary,  if  the  citizens  gen- 
erally are  armed  and  disciplined,  and  qualified  to  defend  the 
country  in  any  sudden  emergency. 

ARTICLE  III. 

No  soldier  shall,  in  time  of  peace,  be  quartered  in 
any  house,  without  the  consent  of  the  owner;  nor,  in 
time  of  war,  but  in  a manner  to  be  prescribed  by  law. 

The  design  of  this  article  is  to  secure  the  enjoyment  of  that 
great  common-law  right  that  a man’s  house  shall  be  his  castle, 
privileged  against  all  intrusion.  It  is  sometimes  necessary,  in 
time  of  war,  that  soldiers  shall  be  quartered  in  the  houses  of 
citizens,  but  this  article  provides  that  it  shall  be  done,  not  ca- 
priciously and  oppressively,  but  in  accordance  with  legal  and 
uniform  rules ; and,  in  connection  with  the  last  clause  of  arti- 
cle fifth,  it  guarantees  compensation  for  the  loss  and  injury  that 
may  be  sustained. 


ARTICLE  IV. 

The  right  of  the  people  to  be  secure  in  their  per- 
sons, houses,  papers,  and  effects,  against  unreasona- 
ble searches  and  seizures,  shall  not  be  violated;  and 
no  warrants  shall  issue,  but  upon  probable  cause,  sup- 

What  is  declared  in  the  second  article?  What  are  the  rea- 
sons for  guaranteeing  the  right  for  bearing  arms? 

What  is  declared  in  article  third?  What  is  the  design  of 
this  article?  What  security  does  it  give  in  regard  to  quartering 
soldiers  in  time  of  war? 
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ported  by  oath  or  affirmation,  and  particularly  de- 
scribing the  place  to  be  searched,  and  the  person  or 
things  to  be  seized,  [Comp.  Con.  of  Vfc.,  Pfc.  I.,§  II.] 

This  article  protects  the  liberty  and  private  property  of  the 
people  against  all  illegal  interference.  It  also  prohibits  the 
issuing  of  “general  warrants,”  which  were  formerly  used  in 
England,  and  which  authorized  the  officer  holding  them  to 
arrest  any  person  or  to  search  any  place  that  he  suspected, 
without  assigning  any  probable  cause  for  either  act. 

Articles  five,  six,  seven,  eight,  eleven  and  twelve  have  already 
been  considered,  in  connection  with  those  parts  of  the  Consti- 
tution to  which  they  particularly  relate. 

ARTICLE  IX. 

The  enumeration  in  the  Constitution  of  certain 
rights,  shall  not  be  construed  to  deny  or  disparage 
others,  retained  by  the  people. 

As  a general  principle,  the  affirmation  of  certain  particulars 
is  a denial  of  all  others  which  belong  to  the  same  class.  This 
article  is  designed  to  guard  against  a perversion  or  misapplica- 
tion of  this  principle,  and  to  estop  the  possible  inference  that 
the  people  have  no  other  political  rights  than  those  which  are 
enumerated  in  the  Constitution. 

ARTICLE  X. 

The  powers  not  delegated  to  the  United  States  by 
the  Constitution,  nor  prohibited  by  it  to  the  states,  are 
reserved  to  the  states,  respectively,  or  to  the  people. 

What  is  here  declared  could  hardly  have  been  denied,  even 
if  not  incorporated  into  the  Constitution.  According  to  the 
theory  of  our  government,  all  power  resides  originally  in  the 
people,  and  whatever  they  do  not  expressly  delegate  remains 
with  them.  This  article  was  adopted,  by  wav  of  abundant 
caution,  to  guard  these  residuary  rights  against  invasion  or 
diminution  by  the  general  government. 

What  is  declared  in  article  fourth?  What  does  this  article 
protect?  What  does  it  prohibit?  What  were  general  warrants? 

What  is  declared  in  the  ninth  article?  What  is  the  design  of 
this  article? 

What  is  declared  in  the  tenth  article?  Where  does  all  power 
originally  reside?  Why  was  this  article  adopted? 
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ARTICLE  XIII. 

Sec.  1.  Neither  slavery  nor  involuntary  servitude, 
except  as  a punishment  for  crime,  whereof  the  party 
shall  have  been  duly  convicted,  shall  exist  within  the 
United  States,  or  any  place  subject  to  their  jurisdic- 
tion. [Comp.  Con.  of  Yt.,  Pt.  L,  § 1.] 

Sec.  2.  Congress  shali  have  power  to  enforce  this 
article  by  appropriate  legislation. 

The  war  and  President  Lincoln’s  emancipation  proclamation 
did  much  toward  ridding  the  country  of  human  slavery.  This 
article  completed  that  work. 

ARTICLE  XIV. 

Sec.  1.  All  persons  born  or  naturalized  in  the 
United  States,  and  subject  to  the  jurisdiction  thereof, 
are  citizens  of  the  United  States  and  of  the  state 
wherein  they  reside.  No  state  shall  make  or  enforce 
any  laws  which  shall  abridge  the  privileges  or  immu- 
nities of  citizens  of  the  United  States;  nor  shall  any 
state  deprive  any  person  of  life,  liberty  or  property 
without  due  process  of  law,  nor  deny  to  any  person 
within  its  jurisdiction  the  equal  protection  of  the 
laws.  | Comp.  Con.  of  Vt.,  Art.  of  Am.,  Art.  1.] 

Sec.  2.  Representatives  shall  be  apportioned 
among  the  several  states  according  to  their  respec- 
tive numbers,  excluding  Indians  not  taxed  ; but  when 
the  right  to  vote  at  any  election  for  the  choice  of 
electors  for  President  and  Vice- President  of  the  United 
States,  repsesentatives  in  Congress,  the  executive  and 
judicial  officers  of  a state,  or  the  members  of  the  legis- 
lature thereof,  is  denied  to  any  of  the  male  inhabitants 
of  such  state,  being  twenty-one  years  of  age  and  citi- 
zens of  the  United  States,  or  in  any  way  abridged 
except  for  participation  in  rebellion  or  other  crime* 
the  basis  of  representation  therein  shall  be  reduced 

What  does  the  thirteenth  article  declare?  What  did  it  do? 

Who  are,  by  section  one  of  the  fourteenth  article,  declared  to 
be  citizens  of  the  United  States?  What  does  the  same  section 
declare  in  regard  to  the  abridgment  or  denial  of  any  of  tho 
rights  of  citizens  ? 
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in  the  proportion  which  the  number  of  such  male  cit- 
izens shall  bear  to  the  whole  number  of  male  citizens 
twenty-one  years  of  age  in  said  state. 

Sec.  3.  Mo  person  shall  be  a senator  or  representa- 
tive in  Congress,  or  elector,  or  President,  or  Vice- 
President,  or  hold  any  office,  civil  or  military,  under 
the  United  States,  or  under  any  state,  who  having  pre- 
viously taken  an  oath  as  a member  of  Congress,  or  as 
an  officer  of  the  United  States,  or  as  a member  of  any 
state  legislature,  or  as  an  executive  or  judicial  officer 
of  any  state,  to  support  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States,  shall  have  engaged  in  insurrection  or  rebellion 
against  the  same,  or  given  aid  or  comfort  to  the  ene- 
mies thereof;  but  Congress  may,  by  a vote  of  two 
thirds  of  each  House,  remove  snch  disabilities. 

Sec.  4.  The  validity  of  the  public  debt  of  the 
United  States,  authorized  by  law,  including  debts  in- 
curred for  payment  of  pensions  and  bounties  for  ser- 
vices in  suppressing  insurrection  or  rebellion,  shall 
not  be  questioned  ; but  neither  the  United  States  nor 
any  state,  shall  assume  or  pay  any  debt  or  obligation 
incurred  in  aid  of  insurrection  or  rebellion  against  the 
United  States,  or  any  claim  for  the  loss  or  emancipa- 
tion of  any  slave  ; but  all  such  debts,  obligations  and 
claims  shall  be  held  illegal -and  void. 

Sec.  5.  The  Congress  shall  have  power  to  enforce 
by  appropriate  legislation,  the  provisions  of  this 
article. 

The  first  section  was  to  secu  re  civil  rights  to  the  freed  men; 
the  second  to  reduce  the  power  of  a state  in  Congress  to  a rep* 
re3entation  of  the  classes  to  whom  it  saw  fit  to  restrict  political 
rights.  But  very  few  who  engaged  in  the  rebellion  are  now 

How  are  representatives  to  Congress  apportioned  by  section 
two  of  article  fourteen?  How  does  that  section  guard  against 
the  denial  or  abridgment  of  the  right  to  vote? 

Who  are  by  section  three  of  article  fourteen  disabled  from 
holding  office?  How  may  such  disability  be  removed? 

What  does  section  four  of  article  fourteen  declare  in  regard 
to  the  validitv  of  the  public  debt?  What  debts  and  claims  does  it 
11 
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laboring  under  disabilities  imposed  by  the  third  section.  The 
Vice-President  of  the  Confederacy  is  now  a member  of  Congress. 
The  debt  secured  by  the  fourth  section  now  amounts  to  some 
$2,150,000,000,  which  is  $600,000,000  less  than  at  the  close  of 
the  war  in  1865. 


ARTICLE  XV. 

Sec.  1.  The  right  of  the  citizens  of  the  United 
States  to  vote  shall  not  be  denied  or  abridged  by  the 
United  States,  or  by  any  state,  on  account  of  race, 
color,  or  previous  condition  of  servitude.  [Oomp. 
Con.  of  Vt.,  Pt.  I.,  § 1.] 

Sec.  2.  Congress  shall  have  power  to  enforce  this 
article  by  appropriate  legislation. 

This  article  brings  the  Constitution  up  to  the  ground  of  the 
first  “self-evident  ” truth  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence. 
By  it  the  freedmen  were  secured  in  or  given  political  rights. 

forbid  the  United  States,  or  any  state  to  pay?  What  does  it 
declare  in  regard  to  all  such  debts  and  claims? 

What  power  is  conferred  upon  Congress  by  section  five  of 
article  fourteen?  What  right  does  the  fifteenth  article  secure? 

Note.  —The  first  ten  articles  of  amentments  were  proposed 
by  the  first  Congress,  September  25,  1789,  and  were  finally  rati- 
fied by  the  constitutional  number  of  states,  December  15,  1791. 
The  eleventh  article  of  amendment  was  proposed  by  Congress 
March  5,  1794,  and  was  declared  by  the  President  in  a message 
to  Congress,  dated  January  8,  1798,  to  have  become  a part  of 
the  Constitution.  The  twelth  article  of  amendment  was  pro- 
posed by  Congress,  December  12,  1803,  and  September  25, 
1804,  the  Secretary  of  State  gave  notice  ii  had  been  adopted  by 
the  required  three  fourths  of  the  states. 

The  Constitution  remained  without  further  amendment  for 
more  than  sixty  years. 

The  thirteenth  article  of  amendment  was  proposed  by  Con- 
gress, February  1,  1865,  and  declared  by  the  Secretary  of  State 
in  his  proclamation  of  December  18,  1865,  to  have  been  ratified 
by  three  fourths  of  the  state  legislatures. 

The  fourteenth  article  of  amendment  was  proposed  June  16, 
1867,  and  proclamation  of  its  adoption  was  made  July  28,  1868,. 

The  fifteenth  article  of  amendment  was  proposed  by  resolu- 
tion of  Congress,  February  2 f,  1&69,  and  declared  adopted 
March  30,  1870. 


SYNOPSIS 


OF  THE 

CONSTITUTION  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES. 


PREAMBLE. 

Objects  of  the  Constitution. 

ARTICLE  I. 


Section 

1.  Legislative  powers,  in  whom  vested. 

2.  House  of  Representatives,  how  and  by  Whom  chosen  — Qualifications  of 
a representative.— Representatives  and  direct  taxes,  how  apportioned.— 
Census.— Vacancies  to  be  filled.— Power  of  choosing  officers,  and  of 
impeachment. 

3.  Senators,  how  and  by  whom  chosen.— How  classi  tied  .—State  executive 
to  make  temporary  appointments,  in  case.  Ac. — Qualifications  of  a sen- 
ator.— President  of  the  Senate,  his  right  to  vote.— President  pro  tern,  and 
other  officers  of  the  Senate,  how  chosen.— Power  to  try  impeachments.— 
When  president  is  tried,  chief  justice  to  preside.— Sentence. 

4.  Times,  &.,  of  holding  elections,  how  prescribed.— One  session  in  each 
year. 

:•>.  Membership.— Quorum.— Adjournments.— Rules  — Power  to  punish  or 
expel. — Journal. — Time  of  adjourment  limited,  unless,  &c. 

6.  Compensation.— Privileges.— Disqualification  in  certain  cases. 

7.  House  to  originate  all  revenue  bills.— Veto.— Bill  may  be  passed  by  two- 
thirds  of  each  House,  notwithstanding,  &c.— Bill  not  returned  in  ten- 
days. — Provision  as  to  all  orders,  Ac.,  except,  Ac. 

5.  Powers  of  Congress. 

9.  Provision  as  to  migration  or  importation  of  certain  persons.— Habeas 
corpus  — Bills  of  Attainder,  Ac. — Taxes,  how  apportioned. — No  export 
duty.— No  commercial  preferences.— No  money  drawn  from  treasury, 
unless,  Ac.— No  titular  nobility.— Officers  not  to  receive  presents,  unless, 
Ac. 

10.  States  prohibited  from  the  exercise  of  certain  powers. 


ARTICLE  II. 


Section 

1 . President  and  Vice-President,  their  term  of  office.— Electors  of  President 
and  Vice-President,  number,  an  dhow  appointed.— Electors  to  vote  on  the 
same  day.— Qualification  of  President. — On  whom  his  duties  devolve  in 
case  of  liis  removal,  death,  Ac. — President’s  compensation.— His  oath. 

2.  President  to  be  commander-in-chief.— He  may  require  opinions  of,  Ac., 
and  may  pardon.— Treaty-making  power.— Nomination  of  certain  offi- 
cers.—When  President  may  fill  vacancies. 

3.  President  shall  communicate  to  Congress.— He  may  convene  and  ad- 
journ Congress,  in  case,  <%c. ; shall  receive  ambassadors,  execute  laws 
and  commission  officers. 

4.  All  civil  offices  forfeited  for  certain  crimes. 
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ARTICLE  III. 

Section 

1.  Judicial  power. — Tenure. — Compensation. 

2.  Judicial  power,  to  what  cases  it  extends.— Original  jurisdiction  of  su- 
preme court.— Appellate.— Trial  by  jury,  except,  &c.— Trial  where. 

3.  Treason  defined.— Proof  of.— Punishment  of. 


ARTICLE  IV. 

Section 

1.  Credit  to  be  given  to  public  acts,  &c.,  of  every  state. 

2.  Privileges  of  citizens  of  each  state.— Fugitives  from  justice  to  be  deliv- 
ered up.— Persons  held  to  service,  having  escaped,  to  be  delivered  up. 

3.  Admission  of  new  states.— Power  of  Congress  over  territory  and  other 
property. 

4.  Republican  form  of  government  guaranteed. —Each  state  to  be  protected. 


ARTICLE  V. 

Constitution,  how  amended.— Proviso. 

ARTICLE  VI. 

Certain  debts,  Ac.,  adopted.— Supremacy  of  constitution,  treaties,  and 
laws  of  the  United  States.— Oath  to  support  constitution,  by  whom 
taken.— No  religious  test. 

ARTICLE  VII. 

What  ratifications  shall  establish  constitution. 


AMENDMENTS. 

Article 

1.  Religious  establishment  prohibited.— Freedom  of  speech,  of  the  press, 
and  of  right  to  petition. 

2.  Right  to  keep  and  bear  arms. 

3.  No  soldier  to  be  quartered  in  any  house,  unless,  &c. 

4.  Right  of  search  and  seizure  regulated. 

5.  Provisions  concerning  prosecutions,  trials  and  punishments.— Private 
property  not  to  be  taken  for  public  use,  without,  &c. 

6.  Further  provisions  respecting  criminal  prosecutions. 

7.  Right  of  trial  by  jury  secured. 

8.  Bail,  fines  and  punishment. 

9.  Rule  of  construction. 

10.  Same  subject. 

11 . Same  subject. 

12.  Manner  of  choosing  President  and  Vice-President. 

13.  Slavery  abolished. 

Congress  is  empowered  to  enforce  this  article. 

14.  Citizenship  defined.— The  privileges  or  immunities  of  citizens  shall  not 
be  abridged. 

Basis  of  representation. 

Persons  having  engaged  in  insurrection  or  rebellion  or  given  aid  or 
comfort  to  persons  so  engaged,  shall  not  be  eligible  to  certain  offices. — 
Disability  may  be  removed. 

The  validity  of  the  public  debt  incurred  in  suppressing  insurrection 
or  rebellion  shall  not  be  questioned. — No  debt  or  obligation  incurred  in 
the  aid  of  insurrection  or  rebellion  shall  be  legal. 

Congress  empowered  to  enforce  this  article. 

15.  Right  of  citizens  to  vote  not  to  be  abridged  on  account  of  race,  color,  or 
previous  servitude. 

Congress  empowered  to  enforce  this  article. 


I 


APPENDIX. 


CONSTITUTION  OF  THE  STATE  OF  VERMONT. 

Note.  In  the  body  of  this  book  is  given  a brief  history  of  the 
Constitution  and  government  of  Vermont.  But  it  is  thought 
advisable  to  place  the  Constitution  entire  and  also  the  Preamble 
thereto,  before  every  person  who  may  use  the  work,  so  that  all 
may  have  an  opportunity  to  examine  the  framework  of  our 
government.  The  Constitution  is  divided  into  two  parts: — I. 
The  declaration  of  the  rights  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  state.  II. 
The  frame  of  government.  If  a person  attempts  to  hinder  another 
from  enjoying  the  rights  specified,  he  incurs  a penalty,  and  may 
be  punished  according  to  laws  made  in  conformity  to  the  Bill 
of  Rights8  and  Constitution.  The  Bill  of  Rights  remains  the 
same  as  it  was  when  first  adopted  by  the  people  of  the  state ; 
but  the  frame  of  government  has  been  essentially  modified  at 
different  times  by  articles  ot  amendment,  added  to  the  forty- 
three  sections  of  which  it  originally  consisted.  The  sections 
which  have  been  modified  or  amended  are  included  in  brackets 
[ ].  It  will  be  well  for  all  carefully  to  compare  the  original 
articles  with  the  amendments.  A Synopsis  of  the  Constitution 
will  be  found  after  the  Articles  of  Amendment. 


Preamble*  to  the  Constitution  of  the  State  of  Ver- 
mont, as  established  by  Convention  July  2,  1877. 

Whereas,  all  government  ought  to  be  instituted  and  supported,  for  the  se- 
curity and  protection  of  the  community,  as  such,  and  to  enable  the  individu  - 
als  who  compose  it,  to  enjoy  their  natural  rights,  and  the  other  blessings, 
which  the  Author  of  existence  has  bestowed  upon  man;  and  whenever  those 
great  ends  of  government  are  not  obtained,  the  people  have  a right,  by  com- 
mon consent,  to  change  it,  and  to  take  such  measures  as  to  them  may  appear 
necessary  to  promote  their  safety  and  happiness. 


* This  Preamble  appeared  in  the  statute  books  of  Vermont  until  and  including 
the  Revised  Statutes  01  1787;  but  in  Haswell’s  Compilation, in  1791,  of  acts  from  1787 
to  1791,  it  was  omitted— of  course  without  any  legal  authority,  as  the  orig-inal 
Constitution  was  unchanged  by  any  competent  authority  from  1787  ti  1793.  The 
officers  of  the  Constitutional  Convention  of  1793,  instead  of  simply  certifying  the 
amendments  to  the  Constitution  that  were  then  adopted, engrossed  the  whole  Con- 
stitution, omitting  the  parts  superceded  by  the  amendments  of  that  year, and  also 
omitted  the  original  preamble ; but  there  is  no  record  that  this  was  authorized 
by  the  Convention;  and  indeed  the  Convention  had  no  authority  to  omit  the  Pre- 
amble since  the  Council  of  Censors  had  not  recommended  either  its  abrogation  or 
omission.  The  Preamble  seems,  therefore,  still  to  stand  by  virtue  of  its  original 
adoption, and  certainly  its  preservation  is  due  to  the  truth  of  history. 
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And  whereas  the  inhabitants  of  this  state  have,  (in  consideration  of  pro* 
tectiononly)  heretofore  acknowledged  allegiance  to  the  King  of  Great  Britain 
ami  the  said  King  has  not  only  withdrawn  that  protection,  but  commenced 
and  still  continues  to  carry  on,  with  unabated  vengeance,  a most  cruel  and 
unjust  war  against  them;  employing  therein, not  only  the  troops  of  Great 
Britain,  but  foreign  mercenaries,  savages  and  slaves,  for  the  avowed  purpose 
of  reducing  them  toatotal  and  abject  submission  to  the  despotic  domination 
of  the  British  parliament  with  many  other  acts  of  tyranny,  (more  fully  set 
forth  in  the  declaration  of  Congress,)  whereby  all  allegiance  and  fealty  to  the 
said  King  and  his  successors  are  dissolved  and  at  an  end;  and  all  power 
and  authority  derived  from  him,  ceased  in  the  American  Colonies. 

And  whereas,  the  territory  which  now  comprehends  the  state  of  Vermont, 
did  antecedently,  of  right,  belong  to  the  government  of  New  Hampshire;  and 
the  former  Governor  thereof,  viz.,  his  Excellency  Penning  Wentworth,  Esq., 
granted  many  charters  of  lands  and  corporations,  within  this  state,  to  the 
present  inhabitants  and  others.  And  whereas,  the  late  Lieutenant-Governor 
Colden,  of  New  York,  with  others,  did, in  violation  of  the  tenth  command, 
covet  those  very  lands;  and  by  a false  representation  made  to  the  court  of 
Great  Britain,  (in  the  year  1764,  that  for  the  convenience  of  trade  and  admin- 
istration of  justice,  the  inhabitants  were  desirous  of  being  annexed  to  that 
government,)  obtained  jurisdiction  of  those  very  identical  lands,  ex  parte; 
which  ever  was,  and  is,  disagreeable  to  the  inhabitants.  And  whereas,  the 
legislature  of  New  York,  ever  have,  and  still  continue  to  disown  the  good 
people  of  this  state,  in  their  landed  property,  which  will  appear  in  the  com- 
plaints hereafter  inserted,  and  in  the  36th  section  of  their  present  constitu- 
tion, in  which  is  established  the  grants  of  land  made  by  that  government. 

They  have  refused  to  make  re-grants  of  our  lands  to  the  original  proprie- 
tors and  occupants,  unless  at  the  exorbitant  rate  of  2309  dollars  fees  for  each 
township,  and  did  enhance  the  quit-rent,  three  fold,  and  demanded  an  imme- 
diate delivery  of  the  title  derived  before,  from  New  Hampshire. 

The  judges  of  their  supreme  court  have  made  a solemn  declaration,  that 
the  charters,  conveyances,  &c.,  of  the  lands  included  in  the  before  described 
premises,  were  utterly  null  and  void,  on  which  said  title  was  founded:  in 
consequence  of  which  declaration  writs  of  possession  have  been  by  them  is- 
sued, and  the  sheriff  of  the  county  of  Albany  sent,  at  the  head  of  six  or  seven 
hundred  men,  to  enforce  the  execution  thereof. 

They  have  passed  an  act,  annexing  a penalty  thereto,  of  thirty  pounds  fine 
and  six  months  imprisonment,  on  any  person  who  shoubl  refuse  assisting 
the  sheriff,  after  being  requested,  for  the  purpose  of  executing  writs  of 
possession. 

The  Governors,  Dunmore,  Tryon  and  Colden,  have  made  re-grants  of  sev- 
eral tracts  of  land  included  in  the  premises,  to  certain  favorite  land  jobbers 
in  the  government  of  New  York,  in  direct  violation  of  his  Britanic  majesty’s 
express  prohibition,  in  the  year  1767. 

They  have  issued  proclamations,  wherein  they  have  offered  large  sums  of 
money,  for  the  purpose  of  apprehending  those  very  persons  who  have  dared 
boldly,  and  publicly,  to  appear  in  defense  of  their  just  rights. 

They  did  pass  twelve  acts  of  outlawry,  on  the  9th  day  of  March,  A.  D.  1774, 
empowering  the  respective  judges  of  their  supreme  court,  to  award  execution 
of  death  against  those  inhabitants  in  said  district  that  they  should  judge  to 
be  offenders,  without  trial. 

They  have,  and  still  continue,  an  unjust  claim  to  those  lands,  which  greatly 
retards  emigration  into  and  the  settlement  of  this  state. 

They  have  hired  foreign  troops,  emigrants  from  Scotland,  at  two  different 
times,*  and  armed  them,  to  drive  us  out  of  possession. 

They  have  sent  the  savages  on  our  frontiers,  to  distress  us. 

They  have  proceeded  to  erect  the  counties  of  Cumberland  and  Gloucester, 
and  establish  courts  of  justice  there,  after  they  were  discountenanced  by  the 
authority  of  Great  Britain. 

The  free  Convention  of  the  state  of  New  York,  at  Harlem,  in  the  year  1776, 
unanimously  voted,  “ That  all  quit-rents , formerly  due  to  the  King  of  Great 
Britain,  are  now  due  and  owing  to  this  Convention,  or  such  future  govern- 
ment as  shall  be  hereafter  established  in  this  state.” 

In  the  several  stages  of  the  aforesaid  oppressions,  we  have  petitioned  his 
Britanic  majesty,  in  the  most  humble  manner,  for  redress,  and  have,  at  very 
great  expense,  received  several  reports  in  our  favor;  and  in  other  instances, 
wherein  we  have  petitioned  the  late  legislative  authority  of  New  York, 
those  petitions  have  been  treated  with  neglect. 
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And  whereas,  the  local  situation  of  this  state  from  New  York,  at  the  ex- 
treme part,  is  upward  of  four  hundred  and  fifty  miles  from  the  seat  of  that 
government,  which  renders  it  extremely  difficult  to  continue  under  the  juris- 
diction of  that  state. 

Therefore  it  is  absolutely  necessary,  for  the  welfare  and  safety  of  the  in- 
habitants of  this  state,  that  it  should  be,  henceforth,  a free  and  independent 
state;  and  that  a just,  permanent  and  proper  form  of  government  should 
exist  in  it,  derived  from  and  founded  on  the  authority  of  the  people  only, 
agreeable  to  the  direction  of  the  honorable  American  Congress. 

We,  the  representatives  of  the  freemen  of  Vermont,  in  General  Convention 
met,  for  the  express  purpose  of  forming  such  a government, — confessing  the 

foodness  of  the  Great  Governor  of  the  Universe,  (who  alone  knows  to  what 
egree  of  earthly  happiness  mankind  may  attain,  by  perfecting  the  arts  of 
government,)  in  permitting  the  people  of  this  state,  by  common  consent,  and 
without  violence,  deliberately  to  form  for  themselves,  such  just  rules  as  they 
shall  think  best  for  governing  their  future  society;  and  beingfully  convinced 
that  it  is  our  indispensable  duty,  to  establish  such  original  principles  of  gov- 
ernment as  will  best  promote  the  happiness  of  the  people  of  this  state,  and 
their  posterity,  and  provide  for  future  improvements,  without  partiality  for 
or  prejudice  against  any  particular  class,  sect,  or  denomination  of  men 
whatever,— do,  by  virtue  of  authority  vested  in  us  by  our  constituents,  or- 
dain, declare  and  establish  the  following  declaration  of  rights,  and  frame  of 
government,  to  be  the  Constitution  of  this  Commonwealth,  and  to  remain 
in  force  therein,  forever,  unaltered,  except  in  such  articles  as  shall  hereafter, 
on  experience,  be  found  to  require  improvement,  and  which  shall  by  the 
same  authority  of  the  people,  fairly  delegated,  as  this  frame  of  government 
directs,  be  amended  or  improved,  for  the  more  effectual  obtaining  and  secur- 
ing the  great  end  and  design  of  all  government,  herein  before  mentioned. 


PART  FIRST. 

A DECLARATION  OF  THE  RIGHTS  OF  THE  INHABITANTS  OF  THE 
STATE  OF  VERMONT. 

Article  I.  That  all  men  are  born  equally  free  and  independ- 
ent, and  have  certain  natural,  inherent,  and  inalienable  rights, 
among  which  are  the  enjoying  and  defending  life  and  liberty, 
acquiring,  possessing,  and  protecting  property,  and  pursuing 
and  obtaining  happiness  and  safety: — therefore, no  male  person, 
born  in  this  country,  or  brought  from  over  sea,  ought  to  be 
holden  by  law,  to  serve  any  person  as  a servant,  slave,  or  ap- 
prentice, after  he  arrives  to  the  age  of  twenty  one  years,  nor 
female,  in  like  manner,  after  she  arrives  to  the  age  of  eighteen 
years,  unless  they  are  bound  by  their  own  consent,  after  they 
arrive  at  such  age,  or  bound  by  law  for  the  payment  of  debts, 
damages,  fines,  costs,  or  the  like. 

II.  That  private  property  ought  to  be  subservient  to  public 
uses,  when  necessity  requires  it;  nevertheless,  whenever  any 
person’s  property  is  taken  for  the  use  of  the  public,  the  owner 
ought  to  receive  an  equivalent  in  money. 

III.  That  all  men  have  a natural  and  inalienable  right  to 
worship  Almighty  God  according  to  the  dictates  of  their  own 
consciences  and  understandings,  as,  in  their  opinion,  shall  be 
regulated  by  the  Word  of  God;  and  that  no  man  ought  to,  or 
of  right  can,  be  compelled  to  attend  any  religious  worship,  or 
erect  or  support  any  place  of  worship, or  maintain  any  minister. 
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contrary  to  the  dictates  of  his  conscience ; nor  can  any  man  be 
justly  deprived  or  abridged  of  any  civil  right,  as  a citizen,  on 
account  of  his  religious  sentiments, or  peculiar  mode  of  religious 
worship;  and  that  no  authority  can,  or  ought  to  be  vested  in, 
or  assumed  by,  any  power  whatever,  that  shall  in  any  case  in- 
terfere with,  or  in  any  manner  control,  the  rights  of  conscience, 
in  the  free  exercise  of  religious  worship;  nevertheless,  every 
sect  or  denomination  of  Christians  ought  to  observe  the  Sabbath 
or  Lord’s  day,  and  keep  up  some  sort  of  religious  worship, 
which  to  them  shall  seem  most  agreeable  to  the  revealed  will 
of  God. 

IV.  Every  person  within  this  state  ought  to  find  a certain 
remedy, by  having  recourse  to  the  laws, for  all  injuries  or  wrongs 
which  he  may  receive  in  his  person,  property,  or  character;  he 
ought  to  obtain  right  and  justice  freely, and  without  being  oblig- 
ed to  purchase  it;  completely,  and  without  any  denial;  prompt- 
ly, and  without  delay,  conformably  to  the  laws. 

V.  That  the  people  of  this  state  by  their  legal  representa- 
tives, have  the  sole,  inherent,  and  exclusive  right  of  governing 
and  regulating  the  internal  police 'of  the  same 

YI.  That  all  power  being  originally  inherent  in,  and  conse- 
quently derived  from  the  people:  Therefore,  all  officers  of  gov- 
ernment, whether  legislative  or  executive,  are  their  trustees  and 
servants,  and  at  all  times,  in  a legal  way,  accountable  to  them. 

VII.  That  government  is,  or  ought  to  be,  instituted  for  the 
common  benefit,  protection,  and  security  of  the  people,  nation 
or  community,  and  not  for  the  particular  emolument  or  advan- 
tage of  any  single  man,  family,  or  set  of  men,  who  are  a part 
only  of  that  communit}7;  and  that  the  community  hath  an  indu- 
bitable, inalienable  ana  indefensible  right  to  reform  or  alter 
government,  in  such  manner  as  shall  be,  by  that  community, 
judged  most  conducive  to  the  public  weal. 

VIII.  That  all  elections  ought  to  be  free,  and  without  cor- 
ruption; and  that  all  freemen,  having  a sufficient  evident  com- 
mon interest  with,  and  attachment  to,  the  community,  have  a 
right  to  elect,  and  be  elected  into  office,  agreeably  to  the  regu- 
lations made  in  this  Constitution. 

IX.  That  every  member  of  society  hath  a right  to  be  protect- 
ed in  the  enjoyment  of  life,  liberty  and  property,  and  therefore 
is  bound  to  contribute  his  proportion  towards  the  expense  of  that 
protection,  and  yield  his  personal  service  when  necessary,or  an 
equivalent  thereto;  but  no  part  of  any  property  can  be  justly 
taken  from  him  or  applied  to  public  uses,  without  his  own  con- 
sent, or  that  of  the  representative  body  of  the  freemen ; nor  can 
any  man,  who  is  conscientiously  scrupulous  of  bearing  arms,  be 
justly  compelled  thereto,  if  he  will  pay  such  equivalent;  nor  are 
the  people  bound  by  any  law  but  such  as  they  have  in  like  man- 
ner assented  to  for  their  common  good.  And,  previous  to  any 
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law  being  made  to  raise  a tax,  the  purpose  for  which  it  is  to  be 
raised  ought  to  appear  evident  to  the  legislatuie  to  be  of  more 
service  to  the  community  than  the  money  would  be  if  not  col- 
lected. 

X.  That  in  all  prosecutions  for  criminal  offenses,  a person 
hath  a right  to  be  heard,  by  himself  and  his  counsel;  to  demand 
the  cause  and  nature  of  his  accusation ; to  be  confronted  with 
the  witnesses ; to  call  for  evidence  in  his  favor,  and  a speedy 
public  trial,  by  an  impartial  jury  of  the  country,  without  the 
unanimous  consent  of  which  jury,  he  cannot  be  found  guilty; 
nor  can  he  be  compelled  to  give  evidence  against  himself;  nor 
can  any  person  be  justly  deprived  of  his  liberty,  except  by  the 
laws  of  the  land,  or  the  judgment  of  his  peers. 

XI.  That  the  people  have  a right  to  hold  themselves,  their 
houses,  papers  and  possessions,  free  from  search  or  seizure,  and 
therefore  warrants  without  oath  or  affirmation  first  made,  af- 
fording sufficient  foundation  for  them,  and  whereby  any  officer 
or  messenger  may  be  commanded  or  required  to  search  suspect- 
ed places,  or  to  seize  any  person  or  persons,  his,  her,  or  their 
property,  not  particularly  described,  are  contrary  to  that  right, 
and  ought  not  to  be  granted. 

XII.  That  when  any  issue  in  fact,  proper  for  the  cognizance 
of  a jury,  is  joined  in  a court  of  law  the  parties  have  a right  to 
trial  by  jury,  which  ought  to  be  held  sacred. 

XIII.  That  the  people  have  a right  to  freedom  of  speech, 
and  of  writing  and  publishing  their  sentiments  concerning  the 
transaction  of  government,  and  therefore  the  freedom  of  the 
press  ought  not  to  be  restrained. 

XIV.  The  freedom  of  deliberation,  speech,  and  debate,  in 
the  legislature,  is  so  essential  to  the  rights  of  the  people,  that  it 
cannot  be  the  foundation  of  any  accusation  or  prosecution,  ac- 
tion or  complaint,  in  any  other  court,  or  place  whatsoever. 

XY.  The  power  of  suspending  laws,  or  the  execution  of  laws, 
ought  never  to  be  exercised  but  by  the  legislature,  or  by  author- 
ity derived  from  it,  to  be  exercised  in  such  particular  cases  as 
this  Constitution,  or  the  legislature,  shall  provide  for. 

XVI.  That  the  people  have  a right  to  bear  arms  for  the  de- 
fense of  themselves  and  the  s:ate;  and  as  standing  armies  in 
times  of  peace  are  dangerous  to  liberty,  they  ought  not  to  be 
kept  up:  and  that  the  military  should  be  kept  under  strict  sub- 
ordination to,  and  be  governed  by,  the  civil  power. 

XVII.  That  no  person  in  this  state  can  in  any  case,  be  sub- 
jected to  law-martial,  or  to  any  penalties  or  pains  by  virtue  of 
that  law,  except  those  employed  in  the  army,  and  the  militia  in 
actual  service. 

XYIII.  That  frequent  recurrence  to  fund  ini  ental  principles, 
and  a firm  adherence  to  justice,  moderation,  temperance,  in- 
dustry and  frugality,  are  absolutely  necessary  to  preserve  the 
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blessings  of  liberty  and  keep  governments  free;  the  people 
ought,  therefor,  to  pay  particular  attention  to  these  points  in 
the  choice  of  officers  and  representatives,  aud  have  a right,  in  a 
legal  way,  to  exact  a due  and  constant  regard  to  them,  from 
their  legislators  and  magistrates,  in  making  and  executing  such 
laws  as  are  necessary  for  the  good  government  of  the  state. 

XIX.  That  all  people  have  a natural  and  inherent  right  to 
emigrate  from  one  state  to  another  that  will  receive  them. 

XX.  That  the  people  have  a right  to  assemble  together  to 
consult  for  their  common  good;  to  instruct  their  representa- 
tives; and  to  apply  to  the  legislature  for  redress  of  grievances, 
by  address,  petition  or  remonstrance. 

XXI.  That  no  person  shall  be  liable  to  be  transported  out  of 
this  state  for  trial,  for  any  offence  committed  within  the  same. 

Questions. 

Are  all  men  born  equally  free?  What  are  the  natural,  inherent,  and  in- 
alienable rights  asserted?  Define  inalienable.  At  what  age  do  males  cease 
to  be  minors?  Females?  Can  anyone  be  a slave  in  this  state?  For  what 
is  private  property  to  be  subservient?  When  taken  for  the  use  of  the  public, 
what  equivalent  is  to  be  rendered  to  the  owner?  Have  all  the  right  to  wor- 
ship God?  In  what  manner?  Can  any  man  be  justly  deprived  of  any  civil 
right  as  a citizen,  on  account  of  any  religious  opinion  he  may  entertain? 
What  is  said  of  the  observance  of  the  Sabbath  day?  What  of  keeping  up 
religious  worship?  What  right  have  persons  for  redress  of  injuries  or 
wrongs?  Who  have  the  right  of  governing  and  regulating  the  inernal  po- 
lice of  the  state?  To  whom  are  all  the  officers  of  the  government  amenable? 
For  what  is  government  instituted?  What  right  have  community  to  reform 
or  alter  government?  To  what  should  government  be  conducive?  Why  are 
all  bound  to  contribute  their  proportion  toAvards  the  expenses  of  maintaining 
government?  Can  any  be  excused  from  bearing  arms?  How?  What  must 
appear  to  the  legislature  in  order  to  justify  imposing  a tax  on  the  citizens? 
What  rights  have  persons  accused  of  crime, respecting  counsel?  Respecting 
the  accusation  ? Respecting  witnesses  ? Respecting  a trial  by  jury  ? Respect- 
ing giving  evidence  against  themselves?  Respecting  being  deprived  of  lib- 
erty? Wliat  have  all  a right  to  hold  free?  When  only  can  search  warrants 
be  issued?  What  is  said  of  the  right  of  trial  by  jury?  What  rights  are 
guaranteed  respecting  freedom  of  speech,  and  of  writing  and  publishing? 
What  is  said  of  freedom  of  speech  in  debate  in  the  legislature?  How  can  the 
execution  of  laws  be  suspended?  What  is  the  right  of  bearing  arms?  For 
what  purposes?  What  is  said  of  standing  armies?  What  is  said  of  the  re- 
lation of  the  civil  and  military  power?  What  of  martial  law?  What  are 
absolutely  necessary  to  preserve  the  blessings  of  liberty  and  keep  govern- 
ment free?  What  ought  people  to  regard  in  the  choice  of  rulers?  What 
ought  the  people  to  exact  of  legislatures  and  magistrates?  What  is  the  right 
of  emigration  ? For  what  purposes  have  people  a right  to  assemble?  What 
is  said  of  the  liability  of  persons  to  be  transported  out  of  the  state  for  trial 
for  any  oacnse  committed  in  the  state? 
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PART  SECOND. 

FRAME  OF  GOVERNMENT. 

Section  1.  [The  commonwealth  or  state  of  Vermont  shall 
be  governed  hereafter  by  a governor,  or  (lieutenant-governor,) 
council,  and  an  assembly  of  the  representatives  of  the  freemen 
of  the  same,  in  form  and  manner  following:]  (See  the  third 
and  eighth  articles  of  amendment.) 

Sec.  2.  [The  supreme  legislative  power  shall  be  vested  in  a 
house  of  representatives  of  the  freemen  of  the  commonwealth 
or  state  of  Vermont.]  (See  the  third  article  of  amendment.) 

Sec.  3.  [The  supreme  executive  power  shall  be  vested  in  a 
governor,  or,  in  his  absence,  a lieutenant-governor,  and  council] 
(See  the  eighth  article  of  amendment.) 

Sec  4.  Courts  of  justice  shall  be  maintained  in  every  county 
in  this  state,  and  also  in  new  counties  when  formed,  which  courts 
shall  be  open  for  the  trial  of  all  causes  proper  for  their  cogniz- 
ance, and  justice  shall  be  therein  impartially  administered 
without  corruption  or  unnecessary  delay.  The  judges  of  the  su- 
preme court  shall  be  justices  of  the  peace  throughout  the  state, 
and  the  several  judges  of  the  county  courts  in  their  respective 
counties,  by  virtue  of  their  office,  except  in  the  trial  of  such 
causes  as  may  be  appealed  to  the  county  court. 

Sec.  5.  A future  legislature  may,  wh<  n they  shall  conceive 
the  same  to  be  expedient  and  necessary,  erect  a ct-urt  of  chan- 
cery, with  such  powers  as  are  usually  exercised  by  that  court, 
or  as  shall  appear  for  the  interest  of  the  commonwealth;  pro- 
vided, they  do  not  constitute  themselves  the  judges  of  said  court. 

Sec.  6.  The  legislative,  executive,  and  judiciary  departments 
shall  be  separate  and  distinct,  so  that  neither  exercise  the  pow- 
ers properly  belonging  to  the  other. 

Sec.  7.  In  order  that  the  freemen  of  this  state  might  enjoy 
the  benefit  of  election  as  equally  as  may  be,  each  town  within 
this  state,  that  consists  or  may  consist  of  eighty  taxable  inhab- 
itants, within  one  septenary  or  seven  years  after  the  estab- 
lishing this  Constitution,  may  hold  elections  therein,  and 
choose,  each,  two  representatives;  and  each  other  inhabited 
town  in  this  state,  may,  in  like  manner,  choose  one  representa- 
tive to  represent  them  in  general  assembly,  during  the  septen- 
ary or  seven  years.  And  after  that,  each  inbabited  town  may, 
in  like  manner,  hold  such  election,  and  choose  one  representa- 
tive, forever  thereafter. 

Sec.  8 The  house  of  representatives  of  the  freemen  of  this 
state  shall  consist  of  persons  mosc  noted  for  wisdom  and  virtue, 
to  be  chosen  by  ballot  by  the  freemen  of  every  town  in  this  state 
respectively,  on  the  first  Tuesday  of  September,  [annually] 
forever.  (See  the  twenty  fourth  article  of  amendment.) 
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Sec.  9.  The  representatives  so  chosen,  (a  majority  of  whom 
shall  constitute  a quorum  for  transacting  any  other  business 
than  raising  a state  tax,  for  which  two  thirds  of  the  members 
elected  shall  be  present,)  shall  meet  on  the  [second  Thursday 
of  the  succeeding  October.]  ( See  the  twenty 'fourth  article  of 
amendment ,)  [and  shall  be  styled  The  General  Assembly  of  the 
State  of  Vermont:]  ( See  the  second  article  of  amendment.) 
They  shall  have  power  to  choose  their  speaker,  [secretary  of 
state,]  ( See  the  tenth  article  of  amendment ,)  their  clerk,  and 
other  necessary  officers  of  the  house;  sit  on  their  own  adjourn- 
ments; prepare  bills  and  enact  them  into  laws;  judge  of  the 
elections  and  qualifications  of  their  own  members;  they  may 
expel  members,  but  not  for  causes  known  to  their  constituents 
antecedent  to  their  election;  they  may  administer  oaths  and  af- 
firmations in  matters  depending  before  them;  redress  griev- 
ances; impeach  state  criminals;  grant  charters  of  incorpora- 
tion; constitute  towns,  boroughs,  cities,  and  counties;  they  may 
[annually,]  on  their  first  session  after  their  election, [in  conjunc- 
tion with  the  council,]  (or  oftener,  if  need  be,)  elect  judges  of 
the  supreme  [and  several  county  and  probate]  courts,  [sheriffs 
and  justices  of  the  peace,]  ( See  articles  of  amendment  from  the 
fourteenth  to  the  twenty -sixth,  both  inclusive ,)  and  also  [with  the 
council]  may  elect  major  generals  and  brigadier  generals,  from 
time  to  time,  as  often  as  there  shall  be  occasion;  and  they  shall 
have  all  other  powers  necessary  for  the  legislature  of  a free  and 
sovereign  state.  But  they  shall  have  no  power  to  add  to,  alter, 
abolish,  or  infringe  any  part  of  this  Constitution.  See  the  arti- 
cles of  amendment  which  require  the  concurrent  action  of  a 
seriate  for  the  effectual  exercise  of  most  of  the  above  mentioned 
powers.) 

Sec.  10.  [The  supreme  executive  council  of  this  state  shall 
consist  of  a governor,  lieutenant-governor,  and  twelve  persons, 
chosen  in  the  following  manner,  to  wit:]— The  freemen  of  each 
town  shall,  on  the  day  of  election  for  choosing  representatives 
to  attend  the  general  assembly,  bring  in  their  votes  for  govern- 
or, with  his  name  fairly  written,  to  the  constable,  who  shall 
seal  them  up,  and  write  on  them  “ Votes  for  governor ,”  and 
deliver  them  to  the  representative  chosen  to  attend  the  general 
assembly.  And  at  the  opening  of  the  general  assembly  there 
shall  be  a committee  appointed  out  of  the  [council  and]  assem- 
bly, who,  after  being  duly  sworn  to  the  faithful  discharge  of 
their  trust,  shall  proceed  to  receive,  sort,  and  count  the  votes 
for  the  governor,  and  declare  the  person  who  has  the  major 
part  of  the  votes,  t3  be  governor  for  the  [year  ensuing.  And 
if  there  be  no  choice  made,  then  the  council  and  general  assem- 
bly, by  their  joint  ballots,  shall  make  choice  of  a governor.] 
The  lieutenant-gevemor  and  treasurer  shall  be  choseu  in  the 
manner  above  directed.  [And  each  freeman  shall  give  in  twelve 
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votes  for  twelve  councillors, in  the  same  manner, and  the  twelve 
highest  in  nomination  shall  serve,  for  the  ensuing  year,  as  coun- 
cillors.] ( See  the  eighth  and  ninth  articles  of  amendment.) 

Sec.  11.  The  governor,  and  in  his  absence  the  lieutenant- 
governor,  [with  the  council,  (the  major  part  of  whom,  includ- 
ing the  governor  or  lieutenaut-governor,  shall  be  a quorum  to 
transact  business,)]  shall  have  power  to  commission  all  officers, 
and  also  to  appoint  officers,  except  where  provision  is  or  shall 
be  otherwise  made  by  law,  or  this  frame  of  government;  and 
shall  supply  every  vacancy  in  any  office,  occasioned  bv  death 
or  otherwise,  until  the  office  can  be  tilled  in  the  manner  directed 
by  law,  or  this  Constitution. 

They  are  to  correspond  with  other  states;  transact  business 
with  officers  of  government,  civil  and  military,  and  to  prepare 
such  business  as  may  appear  to  them  necessary  to  lay  before 
the  general  assembly : [they  shall  sit  as  judges  to  hear  and  de- 
termine on  impeachments,  taking  to  their  assistance,  for  advice 
only,  the  judges  of  the  supreme  court;]  and  shall  have  power 
to  grant  pardons,  and  renlit  fines,  in  all  cases  whatsoever,  ex- 
cept in  treason  and  murder,  in  which  they  shall  have  power  to 
grant  reprieves,  but  not  to  pardon,  until  after  the  end  of  the 
next  session  of  assembly;  and  except  in  cases  of  impeachment, 
in  which  there  shall  be  no  remission  or  mitigation  of  punish- 
ment, but  by  act  of  legislation ; they  are  to  take  care  that  the 
laws  be  faithfully  executed ; they  are  to  expedite  the  execution 
of  such  measures  as  may  be  resolved  upon  by  the  general  as- 
sembly; and  they  may  draw  upon  the  treasury  for  such  sums 
as  may  be  appropriated  by  the  house  of  representatives;  they 
may  lay  embargoes,  or  prohibit  the  exportation  of  any  commod- 
ity, for  any  time  not  exceeding  thirty  days,  in  the  recess  of  the 
house  only.  They  may  grant  such  licenses  as  shall  be  directed 
by  law;  and  shall  have  power  to  call  together  the  general  as- 
sembly, when  necessary,  before  the  day  to  which  they  shall 
stand  adjourned.  The  governor  shall  be  captain-general  and 
commander-in-chief  of  the  forces  of  the  state,  but  shall  not  com- 
mand in  person,  [except  advised  thereto  by  the  council, and  then 
only  so  long  as  they  shall  approve  thereof  ] And  the  lieutenant- 
governor  shall,  by  virtue  of  his  office,. be  lieutenant-general  of 
all  the  forces  of  the  state.  The  governor  or  lieutenant-governor 
[and  the  council,]  shall  meet  at  the  time  and  place  with  the 
general  assembly : [the  lieutenant-governor  shall,  during  the 
presence  of  the  commander-in-chief,  vote,  and  act  as  one  of  the 
council ; and  the  governor,  and,  in  his  absence,  the  lieutenant- 
governor,  shall,  by  virtue  of  their  offices,  preside  in  council, 
and  have  a casting  but  no  other  vote.  Every  member  of  the 
council  shall  be  a justice  of  the  peace  for  the  whole  state,  by 
virtue  of  his  office.  The  governor  and  council  shall  have  a sec- 
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retary,  and  keep  fail*  books  of  their  proceedings,  wherein  any 
councillor  may  enter  his  dissent,  with  his  reasons  to  support  it. 
And  the  governor  may  appoint  a secretary  for  himself  and  his 
council.]  (See  the  articles  of  amendment .) 

Sec.  12.  The  representatives  having  met  and  chosen  their 
speaker  and  clerk,  shall,  each  of  them,  before  they  proceed  to 
business,  take  and  subscribe,  as  w ell  the  oath  or  affirmation  of 
allegiance  hereinafter  directed, (except  where  they  shall  produce 
certificates  of  their  having  heretofore  taken  and  subscribed  the 
same,)  as  the  following  oath  or  affiimation,  viz. : 

“ You  do  solemnly  swear  (or  affirm)  that  as  a 

member  of  this  assembly  you  will  not  propose  or  assent  to  any 
bill,  vote,  or  resolution,  which  shall  appear  to  you  injurious  to 
the  people,  nor  do  or  consent  to  any  act  or  thing  whatever,  that 
shall  have  a tendency  to  lessen  or  abridge  their  rights  and  priv- 
ileges, as  declared  by  the  Constitution  of  this  state ; but  will  in 
all  things  conduct  yourself  as  a faithful,  honest  representative 
and  guardian  of  the  people,  according  to  the  best  of  your  judg- 
ment and  abilities.  (In  case  of  an  oath,)  so  help  you  God ; (and 
in  case  of  affirmation)under  the  pains  and  penalties  of  perjury.” 

Sec.  13.  The  doors  of  the  house  in  which  the  general  assem- 
bly of  this  commonwealth  shall  sit,  shall  be  open,  for  the  ad- 
mission of  all  persons  who  behave  decently,  except  only  when 
the  welfare  of  the  state  may  require  them  to  be  shut. 

Sec.  14.  The  votes  and  proceedings  of  the  general  assembly 
shall  be  printed  (when  one-third  of  the  members  think  it  neces- 
sary) as  soon  as  convenient  after  the  end  of  each  session,  with 
the  yeas  and  nays  on  any  question,  when  required  by  any  mem- 
ber, (except  where  the  vote  shall  be  taken  by  ballot.)  in  which 
ease  every  member  shall  have  a right  to  insert  the  reason  of 
his  vote  upon  the  minutes. 

Sec.  15.  The  style  of  the  law's  of  this  state,  in  future  to  be 
passed,  shall  be,  It  is  hereby  enacted  by  the  general  Assembly  of 
the  state  of  Vermont. 

Sec.  16.  [To  the  end  that  laws,  before  they  are  enacted, 
may  be  more  maturely  considered,  and  the  inconvenience  of 
hasty  determinations  as  much  as  possible  prevented,  all  bills, 
which  originate  in  the  assembly,  shall  be  laid  before  the  gov- 
ernor and  council,  for  their  revision  and  concurrence,  or  pro- 
posals of  amendment, who  shall  return  the  same  to  the  assembly, 
with  their  proposals  of  amendment,  if  any,  in  writing;  and  if 
the  same  are  not  agreed  to  by  the  assembly,  it  shall  be  in  the 
power  of  the  governor  and  council  to  suspend  the  passing  of 
such  bills  until  the  next  session  of  the  legislature.  Provided, 
that  if  the  governor  and  council  shall  neglect  or  refuse  to  return 
any  such  bill  to  the  assembly,  with  written  proposals  of  amend- 
ment, within  five  days,  or  before  the  rising  of  the  legislature. 
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the  same  shall  become  a law.]  (See  eleventh  article  of  amend- 
ment  ) 

Sec.  17.  No  money  shall  be  drawn  out  of  the  treasury,  unless 
first  appropriated  by  act  of  legislation. 

Sec.  18.  No  person  shall  be  elected  a representative  until 
he  has  resided  two  years  in  this  slate,  the  last  of  which  shall 
be  in  the  town  for  which  he  is  elected. 

Sec.  19.  No  member  of  the  [council,]  ( senate ,)  or  house  of 
representatives,  shall  directly  or  indirectly  receive  any  fee  or 
reward  to  bring  forward  or  advocate  any  bill,  petition,  or  other 
business  to  be  transacted  in  the  legislature,  or  advocate  any 
cause  as  council  in  either  house  of  legislation,  except  when 
employed  in  behalf  of  the  state. 

Sec.  20,  No  person  ought,  in  any  case,  or  in  any  time,  to  be 
declared  guilty  of  treason,  or  felony,  by  the  legislature. 

Sec.  21.  [Every]  man  of  the  full  age  of  twenty-one  years, 
haviug  resided  in  the  state  for  the  space  of  one  whole  year  next 
before  the  election  of  representatives,  and  is  of  a quiet  and 
peaceable  behavior,  and  will  take  the  following  oath  or  affir- 
mation, shall  be  entitled  to  all  the  priviliges  of  a freeman  of 
this  state : 

“You  solemnly  swear  (or  affirm)  that  whenever  you  give 
your  vote  or  suffrage,  touching  any  matter  that  concerns  the 
state  of  Vermont,  you  will  do  it  so  as  in  your  conscience  you 
shall  judge  will  most  conduce  to  the  best  good  of  the  same,  as 
established  by  the  Constitution,  without  fear  or  favor  of  any 
man.”  {See  the  first  article  of  amendment.) 

Sec.  22.  The  inhabitants  of  this  state  shall  be  trained  and 
armed  for  its  defense,  under  such  regulations,  restrictions,  and 
exceptions  as  congress,  agreeably  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States,  and  the  legislature  of  this  state,  shall  direct.  The 
several  companies  of  militia  shall,  as  often  as  vacancies  happen, 
elect  their  captain  and  other  officers,  and  the  captains  and  sub- 
alterns shall  nominate  and  recommend  the  field  officers  of  their 
respective  regiments,  who  shall  appoint  their  staff  officers. 

Sec.  23.  All  commissions  shall  be  in  the  name  of  the  free- 
men of  the  state  of  Vermont,  sealed  with  the  state  seal,  signed 
by  the  governor,  and  in  his  absence,  the  lieutenant-governor, 
and  attested  by  the  secretary;  which  seal  shall  be  kept  by  the 
governor. 

Sec.  24.  Every  officer  of  state,  whether  judicial  or  executive, 
shall  be  liable  to  be  impeached  by  the  [general  assembly,] 
(< Seethe  twenty  fifth  article  of  amendment.)  either  when  in  office, 
or  after  his  resignation  or  removal,  for  mal  administration. 
[All  impeachments  shall  be  before  the  governor  and  council, 
who  shall  hear  and  determine  the  same,  and  may  award  costs; 
and  no  trial  or  impeachment  shall  be  a bar  to  a prosecution  at 
law.]  (See  the  seventh  article  of  amendment .) 
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Sec.  25.  As  every  freeman,  to  preserve  his  independence, (if 
without  a sufficient  estate,)  ought  to  have  some  profession,  call- 
ing, trade,  or  farm,  whereby  he  may  honestly  subsist,  there  can 
be  no  necessity  for,  nor  use  in,  establishing  offices  of  profit,  the 
usual  effects  of  which  are  dependence  and  servility,  unbecoming 
freemen,  in  the  possessors,  or  expectants,  and  faction,  conten- 
tion, and  discord  among  the  people.  But  if  any  man  is  called 
into  public  service  to  the  prejudice  of  his  private  affairs,  he  has 
a right  to  a reasonable  compensation;  and  whenever  an  office, 
through  increase  of  fees,  or  otherwise,  becomes  so  profitable  as 
to  occasion  many  to  apply  for  it,  the  profits  ought  to  be  lessened 
by  the  legislature.  And  if  any  officer  shall  wittingly  and  wil- 
fully take  greater  fees  than  the  law  allows  him,  it  shall  ever 
after  disqualify  him  from  holding  any  office  in  this  state,  until 
he  be  restored  by  act  of  legislation. 

Sec.  26.  No  person  in  this  state  shall  be  capable  of  holding 
or  exercising  more  than  one  of  the  following  offices  at  the  same 
time,  viz. : governor,  lieutenant-governor,  judge  of  the  supreme 
court,  treasurer  of  the  state, [member  of  the  council,] member  of 
the  general  assembly,  surveyor-general  or  sheriff.  Nor  shall 
any  person,  holding  an  office  of  profit  or  trust  under  the  au- 
■ thority  erf*  congress,  be  eligible  to  any  appointment  in  the  legis- 
lature, or  of  holding  any  executive  or  judiciary  office  under 
this  state. 

Sec.  27.  [The  treasurer  of  the  state  shall,  before  the  govern- 
or and  council,  give  sufficient  security  to  the  secretary  of  the 
state,  in  behalf  of  the  general  assembly;  and  each  high  sheriff, 
before  the  first  judge  of  the  county  court,  to  the  treasurer  of 
their  respective  counties,  previous  to  their  respectively  entering 
upon  the  execution  of  their  offices,  in  such  manner  and  in  such 
sums  as  shall  be  directed  by  the  legislature.]  (See  the  twenty - 
second  article  of  amendment. ) 

Sec.  28.  The  treasurer’s  account  shall  be  annually  audited, 
and  a fair  statement  thereof  be  laid  before  the  general  assem- 
bly, at  their  session  in  October. 

Sec.  29.  Eyery  officer,  whether  judicial,  executive  or  mil- 
itary, in  authority  under  this  state,  before  he  enters  upon  the 
execution  of  his  office,  shall  take  and  subscribe  the  following 
oath  or  affirmation  of  allegiance  to  this  state  (unless  he  shall 
produce  evidence  that  he  has  before  taken  the  same) ; and  also 
the  following  oath  or  affirmation  of  office,  except  military  offi- 
cers, and  such  as  shall  be  exempted  by  the  legislature: 

THE  OATH,  OR  AFFIRMATION,  OF  ALLEGIANCE. 

“ You  do  solemnly  swear  (or  affirm)  that  you 

will  be  true  and  faithful  to  the  state  of  Vermont,  and  that  you 
will  not,  directly  or  indirectly,  do  any  act  or  thing  injurious  to 
the  Constitution  or  government  thereof,  as  established  by  con. 
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vention.  (If  an  oath,)  so  help  you  God;  (if  an  affirmation,) 
under  the  pains  and  penalties  of  perjury.” 

THE  OATH  OR  AFFIRMATION,  OF  OFFICE. 

“ You  do  solemnly  swear  (or  affirm)  that  you 

will  faithfully  execute  the  office  of  for  the  of 

and  will  therein  do  equal  right  and  justice  to  all  men,  to  the 
best  of  your  judgment  and  abilities,  according  to  law.  (If  an 
oath,)  so  help  you  God;  (if  an  affirmation,)  under  the  pains 
and  penalties  of  perjury.” 

Sec.  30.  No  persou  shall  be  eligible  to  the  office  of  govern- 
or, or  lieutenant-governor,  until  he  shall  have  resided  in  this 
state  four  years  next  preceding  the  day  of  his  election 

Sec.  31.  Trials  of  issues  proper  for  the  cognizance  of  a jury, 
in  the  supreme  and  county  courts,  shall  be  by  jury,  except  where 
parties  otherwise  agree;  and  great  care  ought  to  be  taken 
to  prevent  corruption  or  partiality,  in  the  choice  and  return,  or 
appointment  of  juries. 

Sec.  32.  All  prosecutious  shall  commence,  By  the  authority 
of  the  state  of  Vermont:  all  indictments  shall  conclude  with 
these  words  : Against  the  peace  and  dignity  of  the  state  : and 
all  fines  shall  be  proportioned  to  the  offenses. 

Sec.  33.  The  person  of  a debtor,  where  there  is  not  strong 
presumtion  of  fraud,  shall  not  be  continued  in  prison  after  de- 
livering up  and  assigning  over,  bona  fide , all  his  estate,  real 
and  personal,  in  possession,  reversion,  or  remainder,  for  the 
use  of  his  creditors,  in  such  manner,  as  shall  be  hereafter 
regulated  by  law.  And  all  prisoners,  unless  in  execution,  or 
committed  for  capital  offenses,  when  the  proof  is  evident  or 
presumption  great,  shall  bo  bailable,  by  sufficient  sureties ; nor. 
shall  excessive  bail  be  exacted  for  bailable  offenses 

Sec.  34.  All  elections,  whether  by  the  people  or  the  legisla- 
ture, shall  be  free  and  voluntary ; and  any  elector,  who  shall 
receive  any  gift  or  reward,  for  his  vote,  in  meat,  drink,  moneys, 
or  otherwise,  shall  forfeit  his  right  to  elect  at  that  time,  and 
suffer  such  other  penalty  as  the  law  shall  direct;  and  any  person 
who  shall  directly  or  indirectly  give,  promise  or  bestow,  any 
such  rewards  to  be  elected,  shall  thereby  be  rendered  incapable 
to  serve  [for  the  ensuing  year,]  and  be  subject  to  such  further 
punishment  as  a future  legislature  shall  direct. 

Sec  35.  All  deeds  and  conveyances  of  land  shall' be  recorded 
in  the  town  cleik’s  office,  in  their  respective  towns,  and  for 
want  thereof,  in  the  county  clerk’s  office  of  the  same  county. 

Sec.  36.  The  legislature  shall  direct  entails  in  such  man- 
ner as  to  prevent  perpetuities. 

Sec.  37.  To  deter  more  effectually  from  the  commission  of 
crimes,  by  continual  visible  punishments  of  long  duration,  and 
to  make  sanguinary  punishments  less  necessary,  means  ought 
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to  be  provided  for  punishing  by  hard  labor,  those  who  shall  be 
convicted  of  crimes  not  capital,  whereby  the  criminal  shall  be 
employed  for  the  benefit  of  the  public,  or  for  the  reparation  of 
injuries  done  to  private  persons;  and  all  persons,  at  proper 
times,  ought  to  be  permitted  to  see  them  at  their  labor. 

Sec.  38.  The  estates  of  such  persons  as  may  destroy  their 
own  lives,  shall  not,  for  that  offense,  be  forfeited ; but  descend, 
or  ascend,  in  the  same  manner  as  if  such  persons  had  died  in  a 
natural  way.  Nor  shall  any  articles,  which  shall  accidently 
occasion  the  death  of  any  person,  he  henceforth  deemed  a deo- 
dand,  or  in  anywise  forfeited,  on  account  of  such  misfortune. 

Sec.  39.  Every  person  of  good  character,  who  comes  to  set- 
tle in  this  state,  having  first  taken  an  oath  or  affirmation  of  al- 
legiance to  the  same,  may  purchase  or  by  other  just  means 
acquire,  hold,  and  transfer  land,  or  other  real  estate,  and  after 
one  year’s  residence  shall  be  deemed  a free  denizen  thereof, 
and  entitled  to  all  rights  of  a natural-born  subject  of  this  state; 
except  that  he  shall  not  be  capable  of  being  elected  governor, 
lieutenant-governor,  treasurer,  [councillor,]  or  reprentative 
in  assembly,  until  after  two  year’s  residence.  ( See  the  first  ar- 
ticle of  amendment .) 

Sec.  40.  The  inhabitants  of  this  state  shall  have  liberty,  in 
seasonable  times,  to  hunt  and  fowl  on  the  lands  they  hold,  and 
on  other  lands  not  inclosed;  and  in  like  manner  to  fish  in  all 
boatable  and  other  waters,  (not  private  property,)  under  proper 
regulations  to  be  hereafter  made  and  provided  by  the  general 
assembly. 

Sec.  41.  Laws  for  the  encouragement  of  virtue  and  preven- 
tion of  vice  and  immorality  ought  to  be  constantly  kept  in  force, 
and  duly  executed,  and  a competent  number  of  schools  ought 
to  be  maintained  in  each  town,  for  the  convenient  instruction 
of  youth,  and  one  or  more  grammar-schools  be  incorporated 
and  properly  supported,  in  each  county  in  this  state.  And  all 
religious  societies  or  bodies  of  men  that  may  be  hereafter  united 
or  incorporated  for  the  advancement  of  religion  and  learning, 
or  for  other  pious  and  charitable  purposes,  shall  be  encouraged 
and  protected  in  the  enjoyment  of  the  privileges,  immunities, 
and  estates,  which  they  in  justice  ought  to  enjoy,  under  such 
regulations  as  the  general  assembly  of  this  state  shall  direct. 

Sec.  42.  The  declaration  of  the  political  rights  and  privi- 
leges of  the  inhabitants  of  this  state,  is  hereby  declared  to  be  a 
part  of  the  Constitution  of  this  commonwealth,  and  ought  not  to 
be  violated  on  any  pretense  whatsoever. 

Sec.  43.  [In  order  that  the  freedom  of  this  commonwealth 
may  be  preserved  inviolate  forever,  there  shall  be  chosen  by  a 
ballot,  by  the  freemen  of  this  state,  on  the  last  Wednesday  in 
March,  in  the  year  one  thousand  seven  hundred  and  ninety- 
nine,  and  on  the  last  Wednesday  in  March  in  every  seven  years 
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thereafter,  thirteen  persons,  who  shall  be  chosen  in  the  same 
manner  the  council  is  chosen,  except  they  shall  not  be  out  of 
the  council  or  general  assembly,  to  be  called  the  Council  of  Cen- 
sors, who  shall  meet  together  on  the  first  Wednesday  in  June 
next  ensuing  their  election,  the  majority  of  whom  shall  be  a 
quorum  in  every  case,  except  as  to  calling  a convention,  in 
which  two-thirds  of  the  whole  number  elected  shall  agree;  and 
whose  duty  it  shall  be  to  inquire  whether  the  Constitution  has 
been  preserved  inviolate  in  every  part  during  the  last  septenary 
(including  the  year  of  their  service,)  and  whether  the  legisla- 
tive and  executive  branches  of  government  have  performed 
their  duty  as  guardians  of  the  people,  or  assumed  to  them- 
selves, or  exercised  other  or  greater  powers  than  they  are 
entitled  to  by  the  Constitution.  They  are  also  to  inquire 
whether  the  public  taxes  have  been  justly  laid  and  collected 
in  all  parts  of  this  commonwealth ; in  what  manner  the  public 
moneys  have  been  disposed  of,  and  whether  the  laws  have  been 
duly  executed.  For  these  purposes,  they  shall  have  power  to 
send  for  persons,  papers  and  records ; they  shall  have  authority 
to  pass  public  censures,  to  order  impeachments,  and  to  recom- 
mend to  the  legislature  the  repealing  such  laws  as  shall  appear 
to  them  to  have  been  passed  contrary  to  the  principles  of  the 
Constitution;  these  powers  they  shall  continue  to  have  for  and 
during  the  space  of  one  year  from  the  day  of  their  election,  and 
no  longer.  The  said  council  of  censors  shall  also  have  power 
to  call  a convention,  to  meet  within  two  years  after  their  sitting. 
If  there  appears  to  them  an  absolute  necessity  of  amending  any 
article  of  this  Constitution  which  may  be  defective,  explaining 
such  as  may  be  thought  not  clearly  expressed,  and  of  adding 
such  as  are  necessary  for  the  preservation  of  the  rights  and 
happiness  of  the  people.  But  the  articles  to  be  amended,  and 
the  amendments  proposed,  and  such  articles  as  are  proposed  to 
be  added  or  abolished,  shall  be  promulgated  at  least* six  months 
before  the  day  appointed  for  the  election  of  such  convention, 
for  the  previous  consideration  of  the  people,  that  they  may 
have  an  opportunity  of  instructing  their  delegates  on  the  sub- 
ject.] ( See  the  twenty- fifth  article  oj  amendment.) 

ARTICLES  OF  AMENDMENT. 

Article  1.  No  person  who  is  not  already  a freeman  of  this 
state  shall  be  entitled  to  exercise  the  privileges  of  a freeman, 
unless  he  be  a natural  born  citizen  of  this,  or  some  one  of  the 
United  States,  or  until  he  shall  have  been  naturalized,  agree- 
ably to  the  acts  of  Congress. 

Art.  2.  The  most  numerous  branch  of  the  legislature  of 
this  state  shall  hereafter  be  styled  the  House  of  Representatives. 

Art.  3.  The  supreme  legislative  power  of  this  state  shall 
hereafter  be  exercised  by  a Senate  and  the  House  of  Repre- 
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sentatives,  which  shall  be  styled,  “The  General  Assembly  of 
the  state  of  Vermont.”  Each  shall  have  and  exercise  the  like 
powers  in  all  acts  of  legislation;  and  no  bill,  resolution  or  other 
thing,  which  shall  have  been  passed  by  the  one,  shall  have  the 
effect  of,  or  declared  to  be,  a law,  without  the  concurrence  of 
the  other.  Provided,  that  all  revenue  bills  shall  originate  in  the 
House  of  Representatives, — but  the  Senate  may  propose  or  con- 
cur with  amendments,  as  in  other  bills.  Neither  House,  during 
the  session  of  the  General  Assembly,  shall,  without  the  consent 
of  the  other,  adjourn  for  more  than  three  days,  nor  to  any  other 
place  than  that  in  which  the  two  Houses  shall  be  sitting, — and 
in  case  of  disagreement  between  the  two  Houses,  with  respect 
to  adjournment,  the  governor  may  adjourn  them  to  such  time 
as  he  shall  think  proper. 

Art.  4.  [The  Senate  shall  be  composed  of  thirty  senators, 
to  be  of  the  freemen  of  the  county  for  which  they  are  elected, 
respectively,  who  are  thirty  years  of  age  or  upwards,  and  to 
be  annually  elected  by  the  freemen  of  each  county  respectively. 
Each  county  shall  be  entitled  to  one  senatar,  at  least,  and  the 
remainder  of  the  senators  shall  be  apportioned  to  the  several 
counties,  according  to  their  population,  as  the  same  was  ascer- 
tained by  the  last  census,  taken  under  the  authority  of  the 
United  States, — regard  being  always  had,  in  such  apportion- 
ment, to  the  counties  having  the  greatest  fraction.  But  the 
several  counties  shall,  until  after  the  next  census  of  the  United 
States,  be  entitled  to  elect,  and  have  their  senators,  in  the  fol- 
lowing proportion,  to  wit: 

Bennington  county,  two;  Windham  county,  three;  Rutland 
county,  three;  Windsor  county,  four ; Addison  county,  three: 
Orange  county,  three;  Washington  county,  two;  Chittenden 
county,  two;  Caledonia  county,  two:  Franklin  county,  three; 
Orleans  county,  one;  Essex  county,  one;  Grand  Isle  county, 
one. 

The  legislature  shall  make  a new  apportionment  of  senators, 
to  the  several  counties,  after  the  taking  of  each  census  of  the 
United  States,  or  census  taken  for  the  purpose  of  such  appor- 
tionment, by  order  of  the  government  of  this  state,  always  re- 
garding the  above  provision  of  this  article.]  ( See  the  twenty - 
third  and  twenty -fourth  articles  of  amendment .) 

Art.  5.  The  freemen  of  the  several  towns  in  each  county 
shall  [annually)  ( See  the  twenty -fourth  article  of  amendment ,) 
give  their  votes  for  the  senators  apportioned  to  such  county,  at 
the  same  time  and  under  the  same  regulations  as  are  now  pro- 
vided for  the  election  of  councillors  * And  the  person  or  per- 
sons, equal  in  number  to  the  number  of  senators  apportioned  to 
such  county  having  the  greatest  number  of  legal  votes  in  such 
county,  respectively,  shall  be  the  senator  or  senators  of  such 
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county.  At  every  election  of  senators,  after  the  votes  shall 
have  been  taken,  the  constable  or  presiding  officer,  assisted 
by  the  selectmen  and  civil  authority  present,  shall  sort  and 
count  the  said  votes,  and  make  two  lists  of  the  names  of  each 
person,  with  the  number  of  votes  given  for  each,  annexed  to  his 
name.a  record  of  which  shall  be  made  in  the  town  clerk’s  office, 
and  shall  seal  up  said  lists,  separately,  and  write  on  each,  the 
name  of  the  town,  and  these  words,  “ Votes  for  senator,”  or, 
“ Votes  for  senators,”  as  the  case  may  be,  one  of  which  lists 
shall  be  delivered  by  the  presiding  officer  to  the  representative 
of  said  town,  (if  any)  and  if  none  be  chosen,  to  the  representa- 
tive of  an  adjoining  town,  to  be  transmitted  to  the  president  of 
the  senate;  the  other  list,  the  said  presiding  officer  shall,  within 
ten  days,  deliver  to  the  clerk  of  the  county  court,  for  the  same 
county,  and  the  clerk  of  each  county  court,  respectively,  or  in 
case  of  his  absence  or  disability,  the  sheriff  of  such  county,  or 
in  case  of  the  absence  or  disability  of  both,  the  high  bailiff  of 
such  county,  on  the  tenth  day  after  such  election,  shall  publicly 
open,  sort  and  count  said  votes,  and  make  a record  of  the  same, 
in  the  office  of  the  clerk  of  such  county  court,  a copy  of  which 
he  shall  transmit  to  the  Senate;  and  shall  also  within  ten  days 
thereafter,  transmit  to  the  person  or  persons  elected,  a certifi- 
cate of  his  or  their  election.  Provided,  however,  that  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly  shall  have  power  to  regulate  by  law  the  mode 
of  balloting  for  senators  within  the  several  counties,  and  to  pre- 
scribe the  means,  and  the  manner  by  which  the  result  of  the 
balloting  shall  be  ascertained,  and  through  which  the  senators 
chosen,  shall  be  certified  of  their  election,  and  for  filling  all  va- 
cancies in  the  Senate,  which  shall  happen  by  death,  resignation, 
or  otherwise.  But  they  shall  not  have  the  power  to  apportion 
the  senators  to  the  several  counties,  otherwise  than  according 
to  the  population  thereof,  agreeably  to  the  provisions  herein  be- 
fore ordained. 

Art.  6.  The  Senate  shall  have  the  sole  power  to  decide  on 
the  election  and  qualifications  of,  and  to  expel  any  of  its  msm- 
bers,  make  its  own  rules,  and  appoint  its  own  officers,  as  are  in- 
cident to,  or  are  possessed  by,  the  House  of  Representatives.  A 
majority  shall  constitute  a quorum.  The  lieutenant-governor 
shall  be  president  of  the  senate,  except  when  he  shall  exercise 
the  office  of  governor,  or  when  his  office  shall  be  vacant,  or  in 
his  absence;  in  which  cases,  the  Senate  shall  appoint  one  of  its 
own  members  to  be  President  of  the  Senate,  pro  tempore . And 
the  President  of  the  Senate  shall  have  a casting  vote,  but  no 
other. 

Art.  7.  The  Senate  shall  have  the  sole  power  of  trying  and 
deciding  upon  all  impeachments.  When  sitting  for  that  purpose 
they  shall  be  upon  oath  or  affirmation,  and  no  person  shall  be 
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convicted  without  the  concurrence  of  two-thirds  of  the  mem- 
bers present.  Judgment,  in  cases  of  impeachment,  shall  not 
extend  further  than  to  removal  from  office,  and  disqualification 
to  hold  or  enjoy  any  office  of  honor,  or  profit,  or  trust,  under 
this  state.  But  the  party  convicted  shall,  nevertheless,  be  liable, 
and  subject  to  indictment,  trial,  judgment,  and  punishment,  ac- 
cording to  law. 

Art.  8.  The  supreme  executive  power  of  the  state  shall  be 
exercised  by  the  governor,  or  in  case  of  his  absence  or  disabil- 
ity, by  the  lieutenant-governor,  who  shill  have  all  the  powers 
and  perform  all  the  duties  vested  in  and  enjoined  upon  the  gov- 
ernor and  council,  by  the  eleventh  and  twenty-seventh  sections 
of  the  second  chapter  of  the  Constitution,  as  at  present  estab- 
lished, excepting  that  he  shall  not  sit  as  a judge,  iu  case  of  im- 
peachment, nor  grant  reprieve  or  pardon  in  any  such  case ; nor 
shall  he  command  the  forces  of  the  state  in  person,  in  time  of 
war,  or  insurrection,  unless  by  the  advice  and  consent  of  the 
Senate;  and  no  longer  than  they  shall  approve  thereof.  The 
governor  may  have  a secretary  of  civil  and  military  affairs,  to 
be  by  him  appointed  during  pleasure,  whose  services  he  may  at 
all  times  command,  and  for  whose  compensation,  provision 
shall  be  made  by  law. 

Art.  9.  The  votes  for  governor,  lieutenant-governor,  and 
treasurer  of  the  state,  shall  be  sortecLand  counted,  and  the  re- 
sult declared  by  a committee  appointed  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives.  If,  at  any  time,  there  shall  be  no  election, 
by  the  freemen,  of  governor,  lieutenant-governor, and  treasurer 
of  the  state,  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  shall,  by 
a joint  ballot,  elect  to  fill  the  office,  not  filled  by  the  freemen  as 
aforesaid,  one  of  the  three  candidates  for  such  office,  (if  there 
be  so  many,)  for  whom  the  greatest  number  of  votes  shall  have 
been  returned. 

Art.  10.  The  secretary  of  state,  and  ail  officers  whose  elec- 
tions are  not  otherwise  provided  for,  and  who,  under  the  exist- 
ing provisions  of  the  Constitution,  are  elected  by  the  council 
and  House  of  Representatives,  shall,  hereafter,  be  elected  by 
the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives,  in  joint  assembly,  at 
which  the  presiding  officer  of  the  Senate  shall  preside ; and  such 
presiding  officer,  in  such  joint  assembly,  shall  have  a casting 
vote,  and  no  other. 

Art.  11.  Every  bill,  which  shall  have  passed  the  Senate  and 
House  of  Representatives  shall,  before  it  become  a law,  be  pre- 
sented to  the  governor;  if  he  approve,  he  shall  sign  it;  if  not  he 
shall  return  it,  with  his  objections  in  writing,  to  the  House  in 
which  it  shall  have  originated,  which  shall  proceed  to  re -con- 
sider it.  If,  upon  such  re-consideration,  a majority  of  the  House 
shall  pass  the  bill,  it  shall,  together  with  the  objections,  be  sent 
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to  the  other  House,  by  which  it  shall  likewise  be  re-considered, 
and  if  approved  by  a majority  of  that  House,  it  shall  become  a 
law.  But  in  all  such  cases,  the  votes  of  both  Houses  shall  be 
taken  by  yeas  and  nays,  and  the  names  of  the  persons,  voting  for 
or  against  the  bill;  shall  be  entered  on  the  journal  of  each  House, 
respectively.  If  any  bill  shall  not  be  returned  by  the  governor.as 
aforesaid,  within  five  days  (Sundays  excepted)  after  it  shall  have 
been  presented  to  him,  the  same  shall  become  a law,in  like  man- 
ner as  if  he  had  signed  it;  unless  the  two  Houses,  by  their  ad- 
journment, within  three  days  after  the  presentment  of  such  bill, 
shall  prevent  its  return  ; in  which  case  it  shall  not  become  a law. 

Art.  12.  The  writ  of  habeas  corpus  shall,  in  no  case,  be  sus- 
pended. It  shall  be  a writ,  issuable  of  right;  and  the  General 
Assembly  shall  make  provision  to  render  it  a speedy  and  effect- 
ual remedy  in  all  cases  proper  therefor.  • 

Art.  13.  Such  parts  and  provisions,  only,  of  the  Constitution 
of  this  state, established  by  convention, on  the  ninth  day  of  July, 
one  thousand  seven  hundred  and  ninety-three,  as  are  altered  or 
superseded  by  any  of  the  foregoing  amendments,  or  are  repug- 
nant thereto,  shall  hereafter  cease  to  have  effect. 

Art.  14.  The  assistant  judges  of  the  county  court  shall  be 
elected  by  the  freemen  of  their  respective  counties. 

Art.  15.  Sheriffs  and  high  bailiffs  shall  be  elected  by  the 
freemen  of  their  respective  counties. 

Art.  16.  State  attorneys  shall  be  elected  by  the  freemen  of 
their  respective  counties. 

Art.  17.  Judges  of  probate  shall  be  elected  by  the  freemen 
of  their  respective  probate  districts. 

Art.  18.  Justices  of  the  peace  shall  be  elected  by  the  free^ 
men  of  their  respective  towns;  and  towns  having  less  than  one 
thousand  inhabitants  may  elect  any  number  of  justices  of  the 
peace  not  exceeding  five  ; towns  having  one  thousand,  and  less 
than  two  thousand  inhabitants,  may  elect  seven ; towns  having 
two  thousand,  and  less  than  three  thousand  inhabitants,  may 
elect  ten  ; towns  having  three  thousand,  and  less  than  five  thou- 
sand inhabitants,  may  elect  twelve  ; and  towns  having  five  thou- 
sand or  more  inhabitants  may  elect  fifteen  justices  of  the  peace. 

Art.  19..  All  the  officers  named  in  the  preceding  articles  of 
amendment  ( Articles  14  to  18,)  shall  be  [annually]  elected  by 
ballot  and  shall  hold  their  offices  for  [one  year,  said  year]  com- 
mencing on  the  first  day  of  December  next  after  their  election. 
{See  the  twenty  fourth  article  of  amendment .) 

Art.  20.  The  election  of  the  several  officers  mentioned  in 
the  preceding  articles,  {Articles  14  to  18,)  excepting  town  rep- 
resentatives, shall  be  made  at  the  times  and  in  the  manner  now 
directed  in  the  Constitution,  for  the  choice  of  senators.  And 
the  presiding  officer  of  each  freemen’s  meeting,  after  the  votes 
shall  have  been  taken,  sorted  and  counted,  shall,  in  open  meeting, 
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make  a certificate  of  the  names  of  each  person  voted  for,  with 
the  number  of  votes  given  for  each,  annexed  to  his  name  and 
designating  the  office  for  which  the  votes  were  given,  a record 
of  which  shall  be  made  in  the  town  clerk’s  office,  and  he  shall 
seal  up  said  certificate,  and  shall  write  thereon  the  name  of  the 

town  and  the  words,  Certificates  of  votes  for , and  add 

thereto  in  writing,  the  title  of  the  office  voted  for,  as  the  case 
may  be,  and  shall  deliver  such  certificate  to  some  representative 
chosen  as  a member  of  the  General  Assembly,  whose  duty  it 
shall  be  to  cause  such  certificate  of  votes  to  be  delivered  to 
the  committee  of  the  General  Assembly,  appoin  ted  to  canvass 
the  same.  And  at  the  sitting  of  the  General  Assembly,  next 
after  such  balloting  for  the  officers  aforesaid,  there  shall  be 
a committee  appointed  of  and  by  the  General  Assembly,  who 
shall  be  sworn  to  the  faithful  discharge  of  their  duty,  and 
whose  duty  it  shall  be  to  examine  such  certificates,  and  ascer- 
tain the  number  of  votes  given  for  each  candidate,  and  the  per- 
sons receiving  the  largest  number  of  votes  for  the  respective 
offices  shall  be  declared  duly  elected,  and  by  such  committee 
be  reported  to  the  General  Assembly,  and  the  officers  so  elected 
shall  be  commissioned  by  the  governor.  And  if  two  or  more 
persons  designated  for  any  one  of  said  offices  shall  have  received 
an  equal  number  of  votes,  the  General  Assembly  shall  elect 
one  of  such  persons  to  such  office. 

Art.  21.  The  term  of  office  of  the  governor,  lieutenant*  gover- 
nor,and  treasurer  of  the  state, respectively, shall  commence  when 
they  shall  be  chosen  and  qualified,  and  shall  continue  for  the 
term  of  [one  year]  or  until  their  successors  shall  be  chosen  and 
qualified,  or  to  the  adjournment  of  the  session  of  the  legisla- 
ture,  at  which,  by  the  Constitution  and  laws,  their  successors, 
are  required  to  be  chosen,  and  not  after  such  adjournment.  And 
the  legislature  shall  provide,  by  general  law,  declaring  what 
officer  shall  act  as  governor  whenever  there  shall  be  a vacancy 
in  both  the  offices  of  governor  and  lieutenant-governor,  occa- 
sioned by  a failure  to  elect,  or  by  the  removal  from  office,  or  by 
the  death,  resignation,  or  inability  of  both  governor  and  lieu- 
tenant-governor, to  exercise  the  powers  and  discharge  the  du- 
ties of  the  office  of  governor;  and  such  officer  so  designated, 
shall  exercise  the  powers  and  discharge  the  duties  appertaining 
to  the  office  of  governor  accordingly,  until  the  disability  shall 
be  removed,  or  a governor  shall  be  elected.  And  in  case  there 
shall  be  a vacancy  in  the  office  of  treasurer,  by  reason  of  any 
of  the  causes  enumerated,  the  governor  shall  appoint  a treas- 
urer for  the  time  being,  who  shall  act  as  treasurer  until  the  dis- 
ability shall  be  removed,  or  a new  election  shall  be  made.  ( See 
the  twenty  fourth  article  of  amendment .) 

Art.  22.  The  treasurer  of  the  state  shall,  before  entering 
upon  the  duties  of  his  office,  give  sufficient  security  to  the  sec- 
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retary  of  state,  in  behalf  of  the  state  of  Vermont,  before  the 
governor  of  the  state,  or  one  of  the  judges  of  the  supreme 
court.  And  sheriffs  and  high  bailiffs,  before  entering  upon  the 
duties  of  their  respective  offices,  shall  give  sufficient  security  to 
the  treasurer  of  their  respective  counties,  in  such  manner  and 
in  such  sums  as  shall  be  directed  by  the  legislature. 

Art.  23.  The  Senate  shall  be  composed  of  thirty  senators, 
to  be  of  the  freemen  of  the  county  for  which  they  are  elected, 
respectively,  who  shall  have  attained  the  age  of  thirty  years, 
and  they  shall  be  elected  [annually],  by  the  freemen  of  each 
county,  respectively. 

The  senators  shall  be  apportioned  to  the  several  counties,  ac- 
cording to  the  population,  as  ascertained  by  the  census  taken 
under  the  authority  of  Congress,  in  the  year  1840,  regard  being 
always  had,  in  such  apportionment,  to  the  counties  having  the 
largest  fraction,  and  giving  to  each  county  at  least  one  senator. 

The  legislature  shall  make  a new  apportionment  of  the  sena- 
tors for  the  several  counties,  after  the  taking  of  each  census  of 
the  United  States,  or  after  a census  taken  for  the  purpose  of 
such  apportionment,  under  the  authority  of  this  state,  always 
regarding  the  above  provisions  of  this  article.  (See  the  twenty- 
fourth  article  of  amendment ,) 

Art.  24.  The  General  Assembly  shall  meet  on  the  first 
Wednesday  of  October,  biennially;  the  first  election  shall  be 
on  the  first  Tuesday  of  September,  A.  D.  1870;  the  first  ses- 
sion of  the  General  Assembly  on  the  first  Wednesday  of  Octo- 
ber, A.  D.  1870. 

The  Governor,  Lieutenant  Governor,  Treasurer  of  the  State,, 
senators,  town  representatives,  assistant  judges  of  the  county 
court,  sheriffs,  high  bailiff’s,  state’s  attorneys,  judges  of  pro- 
bate and  justices  of  the  peace,  shall  be  elected  biennially  on 
the  first  Tuesday  of  September,  in  the  manner  prescribed  by 
the  constitution  of  the  state. 

The  term  of  office  of  the  Governor,  Lieutenant  Governor  and 
Treasurer  of  the  State,  respectively,  shall  commence  when  they 
shall  be  chosen  and  qualified,  and  shall  continue  for  the  term 
of  two  years,  or  until  their  successors  shall  be  chosen  and  qual- 
ified, or  to  the  adjournment  of  the  session  of  the  legislature  at 
which,  by  the  constitution  and  laws,  their  successors  are  re- 
quired to  be  chosen,  and  not  after  such  adjournment. 

The  term  of  office  of  senators  and  town  representatives  shall 
be  two  years,  commencing  on  the  first  Wednesday  of  October 
following  their  election. 

The  term  of  office  of  the  assistant  judges  of  the  county 
court,  sheriffs,  high  bailiffs,  state’s  attorneys,  judges  of  probate 
and  justices  of  the  peace,  shall  be  two  years,  and  shall  com- 
mence on  the  first  day  of  December  next  after  their  election. 

12 
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Art.  25  v At  the  session  of  the  General  Assembly  of  this 
state,  A.  D.  1880,  and  at  the  session  thereof  every  tenth  year 
thereafter,  the  senate  may,  by  a vote  of  two-thirds  of  its  mem- 
bers, make  proposals  of  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
state,  which  proposals  of  amendment,  if  concurred  in  by  a ma- 
jority of  the  members  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  shall  be 
entered  on  the  journals  of  the  two  houses,  and  referred  to  the 
General  Assembly  then  chosen,  and  be  published  in  the  princi- 
pal newspapers  of  the  state;  and  if  a majority  of  the  members 
of  the  senate  and  of  the  House  of  Representatives  of  the  next 
following  General  Assembly  shall  respectively  concur  in  the 
same  proposals  of  amendment,  or  any  of  them,  it  shall  be  the 
duty  of  the  General  Assembly  to  submit  the  proposals  of 
amendment  so  concurred  in  to  a direct  vote  of  the  freemen  of 
the  state ; and  such  of  said  proposals  of  amendment  as  shall 
receive  a majority  of  the  votes  of  the  freemen  voting  thereon, 
shall  become  a part  of  the  Constitution  of  this  state. 

The  General  Assembly  shall  direct  the  manner  of  voting  by 
the  people  upon  the  proposed  amendments,  and  enact  all  such 
laws  as  shall  be  necessary  to  procure  a free  and  fair  vote  upon 
each  amendment  proposed,  and  to  carry  into  effect  all  the  pro- 
visions of  the  preceding  section. 

The  House  of  Representatives  shall  have  all  the  powers  now 
possessed  by  the  Council  of  Censors  to  order  impeachments, 
which  shall  in  all  cases  be  by  a vote  of  two-thirds  of  its  mem- 
bers. 

The  forty-third  section  of  the  second  part  of  the  Constitution 
of  this  state  is  hereby  abrogated. 

Art.  26.  The  judges  of  the  supreme  court  shall  be  elected 
biennially,  and  their  term  of  office  shall  be  two  years. 

[Note.— The  first  Constitution  of  Vermont  was  adopted  by  a convention 
of  delegates  which  met  at  Windsor,  on  the  second  day  of  July,  A.  D.,  1777, 
and  was  revised  by  the  same  convention  at  a subsequent  meeting  at  Windsor, 
on  the  twenty -fourth  day  of  December  of  the  same  year. 

To  this  Constitution  amendments  were  made  by  a convention  holden  at 
Manchester,  on  the  last  Thursday  of  June,  A.  D.  17S6.  Further  amendments 
were  made  by  a convention  which  met  at  Windsor  on  the  third  day  of  July, 
A.  D.  1793,  and  the  Constitution,  as  thus  amended,  consisted  of  those  of  the 
foregoing  articles  and  sections  which  precede  those  designated  as  “ articles 
of  amendment.” 

The  first  of  the  above  designated  articles  of  amendment  was  adopted  by  a 
convention  holden  at  Montpelier,  on  the  twenty-sixth  day  of  June,  A.  D.  1828; 
those  numbered  from  two  to  thirteen  inclusive,  were  adopted  by  a convention 
held  at  Montpelier,  on  the  sixth  day  of  January,  A.  D.  1836;  those  numbered 
from  fourteen  to  twenty-three  inclusive,  were  adopted  by  a convention  held  at 
Montpelier,  on  the  second  day  of  January,  A.  D.  1850;  and  those  numbered 
from  twenty-four  to  twenty-six  inclusive,  were  adopted  by  a convention  held 
at  Montpelier  bn  the  eighth  day  of  June,  A.  D.  1870.  In  numbering  the  twen- 
ty-fifth and  twenty-sixth  articles  of  amendment,  the  numbering  used  in  the 
General  Statutes  has  been  followed. 

The  convention  of  1793, instead  of  promulgating  only  the  amendments  which 
they  had  adopted,  as  has  been  the  practice  since,  engrossed  and  set  forth  the 
whole  Constitution,  without  making  any  distinction  between  the  articles  pre 
viously  in  force  and  those  then  adopted ; this  engrossment,  which  was  signe- 
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by  the  officers  of  that  convention,  and  deposited  in  the  secretary  of  state’s 
office,  is  styled  in  a title-page  prefixed  to  it,  “ The  Constitution  of  Vermont, 
as  adopted  by  the  convention  holden  at  Windsor,  July  fourth,  [third,]  one 
thousand  seven  hundred  and  ninety-three,”  and  in  consequence  of  this  error, 
those  articles  which  had  been  previously  established  by  the  conventions  of 
1786  and  1777,  have,  in  connection  with  the  amendments  adopted  in  1793,  been 
uniformly  alluded  to  and  designated  as  the  Constitution  “ established”  or 
**  adopted  ” by  the  convention  of  1793. 

It  is  obvious, from  a comparison,  that  a majority  of  the  articles  and  sections 
in  this  constitution  had  their  origin  and  adoption  in  the  conventions  of  1786 
and  1777, and  that  it  is  as  incorrect  to  speak  of  the  whole  Constitution  as  being 
adopted  or  established  in  1793  as  it  would  be  to  say  of  the  whole  of  our  pres- 
ent Constitution,  that  it  was  adopted  by  the  convention  of  1870. 

The  convention  of  1793  was  called  by  the  council  of  censors,  “ for  the  pur- 
pose of  considering  and  adopting  the  amendments  of  the  Constisution,  as  pro- 
posed by  this  council;”  in  the  newspapers  of  those  days  it  was  spoken  of  as 
‘ ‘the  convention  for  ratifying  or  rejecting  the  amendments  to  the  Constitution 
of  this  state,  as  proposed  by  the  council  of  censors.”  That  it  was  the  under- 
standing of  the  convention  that  they  were  merely  amending  an  already  estab- 
lished and  existing  Constitution,  is  apparent  from  the  only  account  of  their 
proceedings  which  the  compiler  has  peen  able  to  find;  and  that  such  was  the 
understanding  of  its  members,  and  the  construction  given  both  by  them  and 
the  legislature  of  the  state  at  its  session  in  October,  1793.  is  evident  from  the 
questions  which  then  arose,  and  the  decisions  which  were  made  respecting 
the  right  of  several  towns  to  have  two  representatives  at  that  session,  under 
the  provision  of  the  seventh  section  of  the  second  chapter  of  the  Constitution 
as  then  promulgated. 


Questions. 


Where  are  courts  of  justice  to  be  maintained?  What  office  are  the  judges 
of  the  supreme  court  to  hold  in  every  part  of  the  state?  County  judges  in 
their  respective  counties?  What  exceptions?  What  court  may  be  erected  by 
the  legislature?  What  is  provided  respecting  the  legislative,  executive,  or 
judiciary  departments  ? What  provision  is  made  in  section  VII?  Does  this 
provision  now  exist?  What  kind  of  men  should  be  selected  for  representa- 
tives? When  to  be  chosen?  What  time  convene?  What  is  the  legislature 
styled?  Under  what  circumstances  may  a majority  of  the  members  legally 
act  ? What  officers  may  the  legislature  choose  ? In  what  particulars  is  section 
IX  amended?  When  and  who  is  a governor  and  lieutenant-governor,  and 
treasurer  to  be  elected?  Who  is  to  preside  at  the  meeting,  when  the  members 
of  the  legislature  are  chosen?  What  committee  to  be  chosen  at  the  opening  of 
the  legislature?  In  what  respects  is  section  X amended?  (See  eighth  and 
ninth  articles  of  amendment.)  What  duties  is  the  governor  to  discharge? 
What  military  power  is  he  to  exercise?  In  what  respects  has  section  XI  been 
amended?  What  is  the  form  of  oath  or  affirmation  to  be  taken  by  each  mem- 
ber of  the  legislature?  What  is  required  in  section  XIII?  What  in  section 
XIV?  What  is  the  style  of  the  laws  of  the  state?  How  has  section  XVI  been 
amended?  What  is  the  governor  required  to  do  if  lie  disapproves  of  a bill  ? 
When  may  a bill  become  a law,  notwithstanding  the  governor’s  objection? 
How?  In  what  way  can  money  be  drawn  from  the  treasury  of  the  state? 
How  long  must  a person  reside  in  the  state,  before  he  can  be  elected  as  a rep- 
resentative? How  long  in  a town?  Are  members  of  the  Senate  or  House  of 
Representatives  allowed  to  receive  a fee  for  introducing  a bill?  What  right 
is  refused  to  the  legislature  respecting  treason  or  felony  ? What  are  the  qual- 
ifications of  a freeman?  What  oath  must  be  taken  before  being  allowed  to 
vote?  What  is  required  by  section  XXII?  Section  XXIII?  What  ought 
every  freeman  to  have?  When  may  trials  proceed  without  a jury?  How 
shall  all  indictments  conclude?  What  ought  to  be  the  character  of  all  elec- 
tions? Where  shall  all  deeds  or  conveyances  of  land  be  recorded?  What 
is  declared  to  be  a part  of  the  Constitution?  What  was  the  former  method 
of  amending  the  Constitution?  What  is  the  present  one?  Describe  each  art- 
icle of  amendment. 
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SYNOPSIS  OF  THE  CONSTITUTION  OF  VERMONT. 

PART  THE  FIRST. — DECLARATION  OF  RIGHTS. 

Article 

1.  Equality  and  natural  rights  of  all  men. 

2.  Private  property  subservient  to  public  use. — Equivalent  to  be  paid. 

3.  Religious  freedom. 

4.  Every  person  to  find  remedy  at  law. 

5.  Internal  police  to  be  regulated  by  the  people. 

6.  Officers  of  the  government,  trustees  of  the  people. 

7.  Government  for  the  benefit  and  under  the  control  of  the  people. 

8.  Freedom  of  elections. 

9.  Rights  and  duties  of  citizens  in  government.— Exemption  from  bearing 
arms.— Taxation. 

10.  Rights  of  persons  prosecuted  for  crime. 

11.  Regulation  of  search  and  seizure. 

12.  Trial  by  jury. 

13.  Freedom  of  speech  and  of  the  press. 

14.  Freedom  of  legislative  debate. 

15.  Legislature  only  to  suspend  laws. 

16.  Right  of  bearing  arms.— Military  subordinate  to  civil  power. 

17.  Restriction  of  law  martial. 

18.  Recurrence  to  principles  and  adherence  to  justice,  &c.,  requisite  to  pre- 
serve liberty,  *vc. 

19.  Right  oi  emigration. 

20.  Right  of  instruction.— Popular  assemblies,  &c. 

21 . Transportation  for  trial  forbidden. 

PART  THE  SECOND.— FRAME  OF  GOVERNMENT. 

Section 

1.  Organs  of  government. 

2.  Legislative  power. 

3.  Executive  power. 

4.  Courts  of  justice  in  each  county. 

5.  Courts  of  chancery  may  be  constituted. 

6.  Legislative,  executive,  and  judiciary  departments  to  be  separate. 

7.  Representation  of  towns  regulated. 

8.  Choice  and  qualification  of  representatives. 

9.  General  Assembly. — Time  of  meeting. — Powers  plenary,  but  not  to  in- 
fringe this  Constitution. 

10.  Executive  council.— Manner  of  election  of  governor,  lieutenant-gover- 
nor, treasurer  and  councillors. 

11.  Powers  of  governor  and  council:  to  commission  officers;  appoint  offi- 
cers; fill  vacancies;  correspond  with  other  states;  prepare  business  for 
general  assembly;  try  impeachments;  grant  pardons  and  remit  fines; 
take  care  that  laws  be  executed;  draw  on  the  treasury;  lay  embargo 
for  thirty  days ; grant  licenses;  convoke  the  general  assembly.— Gover- 
nor to  be  captain-general.— Lieutenant-governor  to  be  lieutenant-general. 
— Meeting  of  the  council. — casting  vote  of  the  presiding  officer. — Coun- 
cillors justices.— Secretary  of  governor  and  council. 

12.  Oath  to  be  taken  and  subscribed  by  representatives. 

13.  Doors  of  general  assembly  to  be  open,  except  in  certain  cases. 

14.  Journals,  with  yeas  and  nays,  to  be  printed. 

15.  Style  of  laws. 

16.  Bills  to  be  laid  before  the  governor  and  council.  —Power  of  governor 
and  council  to  suspend  bills. 

17.  Drafts  on  treasury. — Restriction. 

18.  Residence  of  representatives. 

19.  Members  of  council  and  house  prohibited  from  acting  as  counsel. 

20.  Legislature  restricted. 

21.  Qualification  of  freemen.— Oath. 

22.  People  to  be  armed  and  trained. — Militia  officers,  how  chosen. 

23.  Formality  of  commissions.— State  seal  kept  by  governor. 

24.  Impeachments,  how  tried. — No  bar  to  prosecutions  at  law. 

25.  Compensation  of  public  officers.— In  what  cases  to  be  reduced. — Receiv- 
ing illegal  fees,  disqualification. 

26.  Offices  incompatible.— Office  under  U.  S.  and  this  state  incompatible. 
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27.  Sureties  required  of  treasurer  and  sheriff. 

28.  Treasurer’s  account  to  be  audited. 

29.  Officers  to  take  and  subscribe  oaths.— Oath  of  office.-  Oath  of  fealty. 

30.  Eligibility  to  office  of  governor  and  lieutenant-governor. 

31.  Trials  by  jury. 

32.  Style  of  prosecution  and  indictment. — Fines. 

33.  Relief  of  imprisoned  debtors. 

34.  Elections  to  be  voluntary.— Penalty  for  corruption. 

35.  Record  of  deeds. 

36.  Regulation  of  entails. 

37.  State  prison  to  be  provided. 

38.  Estate  of  suicide  not  forfeited. — No  deodand. 

39.  Citizenship,  how  acquired. 

40.  Liberty  of  hunting,  &c. 

41.  Laws  for  the  encouragement  of  virtue  and  the  prevention  of  vice,  to  be 
kept  in  force. — Schools  to  be  supported. 

42.  Declaration  of  rights  part  of  the  Constitution. 

43.  Council  of  Censors  constituted. — Their  duties  and  powers. 

ARTICLES  OF  AMENDMENT. 

1.  Foreigners  to  be  naturalized  bfeore  admitted  to  the  privileges  of  freemen. 

2.  House  of  representatives. 

3.  General  assembly  composed  of  senate  and  house  of  representatives. — 
Their  powers. — Revenue  bills  to  originate  in  the  house.— Adjournment. 

4.  Qualification  and  apportionment  of  senators. 

5.  Election  of  senators. — Return  and  canvass  of  votes. — Duties  of  county 
clerks. — General  assembly  may  regulate  mode  of  election. 

6.  Powers  incident  to  the  Senate.— Lieutenant-governor  to  be  president.— 
President  to  have  a casting  vote. 

7.  Senate  to  try  impeachments. — Extent  of  judgment  in  impeachments. 

8.  Governor  supreme  executive.— General  powers. — May  appoint  secretary 
of  civil  and  military  affairs. 

9.  Votes  for  governor/lieutenant-governor,  and  treasurer  to  be  canvassed 
by  general  assembly  .—Proceedings  in  case  of  no  election  by  the  people. 

10.  Joint  assembly  to  elect  officers.— President  of  the  Senate  to  preside  in 

S'  J;  assembly. 

, having  passed  both  houses,  to  be  sent  to  governor  and  signed  by 
him,  if  approved. — If  not  approved,  to  be  returned.— If  re-passed  to  be- 
come laws.— Bills  not  returned  in  five  days  to  become  laws. 

12.  Writ  of  habeas  corpus  not  to  be  suspended. 

13.  Parts  of  the  Constitution,  superseded  by  the  above  articles  of  amend- 
ment, to  cease  to  have  effect. 

14.  Judges  of  county  courts  to  be  elected  by  the  freemen. 

15.  Sheriffs  and  high  bailiffs  to  be  elected  by  the  freemen. 

16.  State’s  attorneys  to  be  elected  by  the  freemen. 

17.  Judges  of  probate  to  be  elected  by  the  freemen. 

18.  Justices  of  the  peace  to  be  elected  by  the  freemen.— Number  which  each 
town  may  elect. 

19.  Above  officers  to  be  annually  elected  by  ballot.— Term  of  office. 

20.  Time  and  manner  of  electing  above  officers. — Votes  for,  by  whom  taken, 
certified  and  canvassed.— Officers  to  be  commissioned  by  the  governor. 
—If  two  or  more  have  equal  number  of  votes,  general  assembly  to  elect. 

21.  Term  of  office  of  governor,  lieutenant-governor,  and  treasurer.— Legis- 
lature to  provide  for  vacancy  in  office  of  both  governor  and  lieutenant- 
governor.— Governor  may  appoint  treasurer  in  case  of  a vacancy.^ 

22.  Securities  required  of  treasurer,  sheriff's,  and  high  bailiffs. 

23.  Number  and  qualifications  of  the  senators. — How  elected. — Their  appor- 
tionment to  the  several  counties.— New  apportionment,  when  to  be  made. 

24.  General  assembly  to  meet  on  first  Wednesday  in  October,  biennially. — 
State  and  county  officers,  senators  and  representatives  to  be  elected 
biennially.— Term  of  state  officers.— Term  of  senators  and  representa- 
tives.— Term  of  county  officers. 

25.  Amendments  to  the  Constitution,  how  to  be  proposed  and  decided. — 
The  general  assembly  to  direct  the  manner  of  voting  on  proposed 
amendments  by  the  people. — House  of  representatives  may  order  im- 
peachments.— Council  of  Censors  and  Convention  abrogated. 

26.  Judges  of  supreme  court  elected  biennially,  and  their  term  of  office. 


RAILROADS  IN  VERMONT 


The  Central  Vermont  Railroad  Company  operates  railroads  from 
Rouse’s  Point,  N.  Y.,  and  St.  Johns,  P.  Q.,  to  New  London,  Conn.  The  fol- 
lowing table  gives  stations  and  distances  mainly  on  the  Vermont  parts  of 
the  Central  Vermont  and  other  lines  of  roads  : 


( Vermont  $ Mass.  R.  R.) 


From  Miller's  Falls , Mass.,  to 


NorthUeld  Farms,  Mass., 

3 mis. 

Northfield,  Mass., 

6—  9 

South  Vernon, 

2—  11 

Vernon, 

5—  16 

Brattleboro, 

5—  21 

( Vermont  Valley  R.  R.) 

Dummerston, 

5 — 20 

Putney, 

4—  30 

East  Putney, 

3—  33 

Westminster, 

8—  41 

Bellows  Falls,  ( a ) 

4 — 45 

( Sullivan  R.  R.  [in  N.  ff.]) 

So.  Charlestown , N.  H. 

4—  49 

Charlestown,  N.  H., 

4—  53 

Springfield  Station,  N.  H., 

2—  55 

No.  Charlestoivn,  N.  H., 

4—  59 

Claremont,  N.  H.,  ( b ) 

4—  63 

Windsor, 

8—  71 

( Vermont  Central  R.  R.) 

Hartland, 

4—  75 

North  Hartland, 

4-  79 

White  River  Junction,  (c) 

6—  85 

Hartford", 

1—  88 

West  Hartlord, 

5—  93 

Sharon, 

South  Ro}^alton, 

5—  98 

5—103 

Royalton, 

2—105 

Bethel, 

5—110 

Randolph, 

7-117 

Braintree, 

0—123 

Roxbury, 

9-132 

Northfield, 

7—139 

Montpelier,  ( d ) 

10—149 

Middlesex, 

5—153 

Waterbury, 

5—158 

Bolton, 

8—166 

Jones  ville, 

3—169 

Richmond, 

3 172 

W illiston, 

5—177 

Essex  Junction,  (e) 

4—181 

Winooski, 

5 — 186 

Burlington, 

3-189 

( Vermont  cf  Canada  R.  R.) 
From  Miller's  Falls,  Mass.,  to 


Essex  Junction  is 

181  mis. 

Colchester, 

5—186 

Milton, 

7—193 

Georgia, 

3—196 

East  Georgia, 

5—201 

St.  Albans,  (/) 

5-  206 

Swanton  Junction,  ( g ) 

5-211 

Swanton, 

Alburgh  Springs, 

4-215 

7—222 

A 1 burgh, 

4—226 

Rouse's  Point,  N.  Y.,  ( h ) 

3—229 

( Missisquoi  R.  R.) 

From  Miller's  Falls,  Mass., 

to 

St.  Albans  is 

206  mis. 

Green’s  Corner. 

5—211 

Sheldon  Springs, 

4—215 

Sheldon, 

J — 216 

East  Franklin, 

5-221 

Enosbnrgh  Falls, 

3—224 

North  Enosburgh, 

3-227 

East  Berkshire, 

3-230 

Richford, 

4—234 

(a)  Intersects  the  Rutland  division  for  Essex  Junction  via.  Rutland  & 
Burlington;  and  the  Cheshire  and  Fitcbburgh  roads  to  Boston. 

(5)  Intersects  the  Concord  & Claremont  R.  R. 

(c)  Intersects  the  Northern  N.  IL  R.  R.  to  Boston  and  the  Conn.  & Pas- 
sumpsic  Rivers  R.  R.  to  Sherbrooke,  P.  Q.,  connecting  with  R.  R.  to  Quebec 
and  Montreal. 

( d ) Connects  with  the  Montpelier  & Wells  River  R.  R. 

' (e)  Connects  with  the  Vermont  & Canada  R.  R. 

(/)  Connects  with  the  Missisquoi  Railroad  to  Richford,  there  connecting 
with  the  South  Eastern  Townships  R.  R.  from  West  Farnham,  P.  Q.  to  New- 
port, Vt.’ 

(g)  Connects  with  the  Montreal  and  Vt.  Junction  R.  R.  via.  Highgate 
Springs  and  St.  Johns  to  Montreal. 

( h ) Connects  with  the  Ogdensburgli  and  Lake  Champlain  R.  R.  to  Og- 
den sburgh,  &c. 

(274) 
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( Rutland , It.  R .) 


From  Cheshire  R.R.at  Bellows  Falls  j 
to  Vermont  Central  at  Burlington  : 
From  Bellows  Falls  to 


Rockingham  is 

5 mis. 

Bartonsville, 

5—  10 

Chester, 

4—  14 

Gassett’s, 

4-  18 

Cavendish, 

5—  23 

Proctorsville, 

1—  24 

Ludlow, 

3—  27 

Healdville, 

6—  33 

Summit, 

Mount  Holly, 

1—  34 

3—  37 

East  Wallingford, 

3—  40 

Cuttingsville, 

3 — 43 

Clarendon, 

3—  46 

No.  Clarendon, 

4—  50 

Rutland,  (i) 

3—  53 

Center  Rutland, 

1—  54 

Sutherland  Falls, 

5-  59 

Pittsford, 

3—  62 

Brandon, 

7—  69 

Leicester  Junction,  (,;) 

5—  74 

Salisbury, 

5—  79 

Middlebury, 

6—  85 

Brooksville, 

4—  89 

New  Haven, 

4-  93 

Vergennes, 

6—  99 

Ferrisburgh, 

1-100 

No.  Ferrisburgh, 

4—104 

Charlotte, 

4—108 

Shelburne, 

5—113 

Burlington, 

7—120 

(Addison  R.  R.) 

From  Bellows  Falls  to 

Leicester  Junction  is 

74  mis.  ! 

Whiting, 

4—  78 

Shoreham, 

3—  81 

Orwell, 

2—  83 

Larabee’s  Point, 

6—  89 

Ticonderoga , N.  Y., 

1—  90 

( Harlem  Extension  R.  R.) 

From  Rutland  to 

Clarendon  is 

6 mis.  ! 

Wallingford, 

3—  9 i 

South  Wallingford, 

4-  13  | 

Danby. 

5—  18  ! 

North  Dorset, 

4—  22 

East  Dorset, 

3—  25 

Manchester, 

5—  30  1 

Sunderland, 

6-  36  ! 

Arlington, 

3 — 39  j 

Shaftsbury,  5—  44 

South  Shaftsbury,  5 — 49 

North  Bennington,  2—  51 

Troy , N.  Y.,  32—  83 


This  road  also  forms  a line  to  New 
York  City,  by  the  Harlem  and  other 
roads. 


( Rensselaer  cf  Saratoga  and  Rutland 
$ Washington  Roads.) 

The  R.  & S.  is  operated  by  the  Del- 
aware & Hudson  Canal  Co.  These 
roads  form  a common  line  from  Rut- 
land to  West  Rutland,  5 miles,  and  to 
Castleton,  7 miles,  making  11  miles. 
From  Castleton,  the  R.  & W.  runs  to 
Poultney,  7 miles,  and  to  Troy.  N.  Y., 
70  miles,  making  88  to  Rutland.  The 
R.  <&  S.  runs  from  Castleton  via.  Fair- 
haven  to  Whitehall,  N.  Y.,  Saratoga, 
Albany  and  Schenectady,  connecting 
with  the  Central  N.  Y.  R.  R,  and  the 
lines  from  Albany  to  New  York  City. 


( Conn,  Passumpsic  Rivers  and  Mas- 
sawippi  Valley  R.  R.) 


From  Sherbrooke , P.  Q.  to 
North  Derby  is 
Newport,  (&) 

Coveutry, 

Barton  Landing, 

Barton, 

South  Barton, 

West-Burke, 

Lyndon  vi  lie, 

St.  Johnsbury  Center, 

St.  Johnsbury,  ( l ) 

Barnet, 

Ryegate, 

Wells  River,  (m) 

Newbury, 

Haverhill , AT.  H.t 
Bradford, 

Fairlee, 

North  Thetford, 

Thetford, 

Pompanoosuc, 

Norwich,- 

White  River  Junction,  (n) 
Boston , Mass ., 


35  mis. 
5—  40 

5 — 45 
4-  49 

6 — 55 

4—  59 
9-  68 

5—  76 
5—  81 
3—  84 
9—  93 

7— 100 


5—105 

5-110 

2—112 

4- 116 
7 — 12-j 

5- 128 
3—13i 


4— 13k 
6—14? 
4-14* 
142-28? 


(£)  Connects  with  the  Harlem  Extension,  Rensselaer  & Saratoga  and  the 
Rutland  & Washington  Railroads. 

(, j ) Connects  with  the  Addison  R.  R.  to  Ticonderoga,  N.  Y. 

(k)  Connects  with  the  S.  E.  Townships  R.  R.  to  West  Farnham  and  Mon- 
treal, P.  Q. 

( l ) Connects  with  the  Portland  & Ogdensburgh  line. 

(m)  Connects  with  the  Boston,  Concord  & Montreal  and  the  Montpelier  & 
Wells  River  Railroads. 

(w)  Connects  with  the  Central  Vermont  and  Northern  N,  H,  R.  R. 
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( Montpelier  <f  Wells  River  R.  R.) 

From  the  Boston.  Concord  & Mon- 
treal R.  R.  at  Wells  River,  to  the 
Vermont  Central  at  Montpelier: 

Prom  Wells  River  to 
Boltonvilleis  3.76  mis. 

South  Ryegate,  2.74—  6.50 

Groton,  3.28—  9.78 

Ricker’s  Mill,  3.33-13.11 

Peabody’s  station,  3.65 — 16.76 

Summit,  1.85—18.61 

Kinney’s  Mill,  3.10-21.71 

Marshfield,  .98—22.69 

Nesmith  Brook,  3.58—26  27 

PlainfMd,  2.30—28.57 

East  Montpelier,  3.75—32.32 

Coffee  House,  3.68—36.00 

Montpelier,  2.20—38.20 

(Portland  <f  Ogdensburgh  line—Ver " 
mont  Division.) 

This  division  consists  of  the  Essex 
Co.  R.  R.,  part  of  the  Montpelier  & 
St.  Johnsburv  R.  R.,  and  the  Lamoille 
Valley  R.  R.  “ 

From  Lunenburgh  Station  to 


East  Concord  is 
Miles’  Pond, 

West  Concord, 

East  St.  Johnsbury, 
St.  Johnsbury,  ( o ) 
Danville, 

West  Danville, 

Walden, 

Greensboro, 

East  Hardwick, 
Hardwick, 

Wolcott, 

Morrisville, 


4 mis. 
2—  6 
6—  12 
4—  16 

4—  20 
12—  32 

3-  35 

5—  40 
8—  48 

3—  51 

4—  55 

6—  61 
8-  69 


Hydepark,  3—  72 

Johnson,  5—  77 


i 


( South  Eastern  Townships  Raihoay — 
Southern  Division.) 

From  Newport,  Vt.,  to  West  Farn- 
ham,  P.  Q.,  being  part  of  a railway 
line  from  Montreal  to  Boston  ana 
New  York  City. 

From  Newport  to 
Newport  Center  is 
North  Troy, 

Mansonville, 

East  Ricliford, 

Richford,  (p) 

West  Farnham,  P.  Q., 


7.5  mis. 

7.25— 14.75 

2.25 —  17 

9 —26 

5.5  —31.5 
33.5  —65 


The  Atlantic  <f  St.  Lawrence  Rail- 
road from  Montreal  to  Portland, 
passes  through  the  following  towns 
and  gores  in  Essex  County, viz. : Nor- 
| ton,  Warren’s  gore,  Brighton,  (Island 
Pond  village),  Ferdinand, Brunswick 
and  Bloomfield.  The  length  of  the  line 
in  Vermont,  from  Bloomfield  to  the 
British  line  in  Norton  is  31  miles. 


( Woodstock  Railroad.) 


i 


From  the  Central  Vermont  and 
Conn.  & Passumpsic  Railroads,  at 
White  River  Junction  to  Woodstock  : 
From  White  River  Junction  to 


Dewey’s  Mills  is  6 mis. 

Quechee,  1—  7 

Tafts  vi  lie,  4—  11 

Woodstock,  3—  14  V 


( Montpelier  cf  White  River  R.  R.) 


This  road  is  completed  from  Mont- 
i pelier  to  Barre,  6 miles. 


(o)  Connects  with  the  Connecticut  Rivers  R.  R. 

(p)  Connects  with  the  Missisquoi  R.  R. 


DECLARATION  OF  INDEPENDENCE. 


When,  in  the  course  of  human  events,  it  becomes  necessary 
for  one  people  to  dissolve  the  political  bands  which  have  con- 
nected them  with  another,  and  to  assume,  among  the  powers 
of  the  earth,  the  separate  and  equal  station  to  which  the  laws  of 
nature  and  nature’s  God  entitle  them,  a decent  respect  to  the 
opinions  of  mankind  requires  that  they  shonld  declare  the  causes 
which  impel  them  to  the  separation. 

We  hold  these  truths  to  be  self-evident:  that  all  men  are  created 
equal ; that  they  are  endowed  by  their  Creator  with  certain  inal- 
ienable rights;  that  among  these  are  life,  liberty,  and  the  pur- 
suit of  happiness.  That,  to  secure  their  rights,  governments  are 
instituted  among  men  deriving  their  just  power  from  the  con- 
sent of  the  governed ; that,  whenever  any  form  of  government 
becomes  destructive  of  these  ends,  it  is  the  right  of  the  people  to 
alter  or  abolish  it,  and  to  institute  a new  government,  laying  its 
foundation  on  such  principles,  and  organizing  its  powers  in  such 
form,  as  to  them  shall  seem  most  likely  to  effect  their  safety  and 
happiness.  PrudencQ,  indeed,  will  dictate  that  governments, 
long  established,  should  not  be  changed  for  light  and  transient 
causes;  and,  accordingly,  all  experience  hath  shown  that  man- 
kind are  more  disposed  to  suffer,  while  evils  are  sufferable,  than 
to  right  themselves  by  abolishing  the  forms  to  which  they  are 
accustomed.  But,  when  a long  train  of  abuses  and  usurpations, 
pursuing  invariably  the  same  object,  evinces  a design  to  reduce 
them  under  absolute  despotism,  it  b their  right,  it  is  their  duty, 
to  throw  off  such  government,  and  to  provide  new  guards  for 
their  future  security.  Such  lias  been  the  patient  sufferance  of 
these  colonies,  and  such  is  now  the  necessity  which  constrains 
them  to  alter  their  former  systems  of  government.  The  history 
of  the  present  king  of  Great  Britain  is  a history  of  repeated  inju- 
ries and  usurpations,  all  haring,  in  direct  object,  the  establish- 
ment of  an  absolute  tyranny  over  these  states.  To  prove  this, 
let  facts  be  submitted  to  a candid  world : 

He  has  refused  his  assent  to  laws  the  most  wholesome  and 
necessary  for  the  public  good. 

(277) 
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He  has  forbidden  his  governors  to  pass  laws  of  immediate  and 
pressing  importance,  unless  suspended  in  their  operation  till  his 
assent  should  be  obtained;  and,  when  so  suspended,  he  has  ut- 
terly neglected  to  attend  to  them. 

He  has  refused  to  pass  other  laws  for  the  accommodation  of 
large  districts  of  people,  unless  those  people  would  relinquish  the 
right  of  representation  in  the  legislature,  a right  inestimable  to 
them,  and  formidable  to  tyrants  only. 

He  has  called  together  legislative  bodies  at  places  unusual, 
uncomfortable,  and  distant  from  the  depository  of  their  public 
records,  for  the  sole  purpose  of  fatiguing  them  into  compliance 
with  his  measures. 

He  has  dissolved  representative  houses  repeatedly,  for  oppos- 
ing, with  manly  firmness,  his  invasions  on  the  rights  of  the  peo- 
ple. 

He  has  refused,  for  a long  time  after  such  dissolutions,  to 
cause  others  to  be  elected ; whereby  the  legislative  powers,  in- 
capable of  annihilation,  have  returned  to  the  people  at  large  for 
their  exercise ; the  state  remaining,  in  the  meantime,  exposed  to 
all  the  dangers  of  invasion  from  without,  and  convulsions  with- 
in. 

He  has  endeavored  to  prevent  the  population  of  these  states ; 
for  that  purpose,  obstructing  the  laws  for  naturalization  of  for- 
eigners, refusing  to  pass  others  to  encourage  their  migration 
hither, and  raising  the  conditions  of  new  appropriations  of  lands. 

He  has  obstructed  the  administration  of  justice,  by  refusing 
his  assent  to  laws  for  establishing  judiciary  powers. 

He  has  made  judges  dependent  on  his  will  alone,  for  the  tenure 
of  their  offices,  and  the  amount  and  payment  of  their  salaries. 

He  has  erected  a multitude  of  new  offices,  and  sent  hither 
swarms  of  officers  to  harass  our  people,  and  eat  out  their  sub- 
stance. 

He  has  kept  among  us,  in  times  of  peace,  standing  armies, 
without  the  consent  of  our  legislatures. 

He  has  effected  to  render  the  military  independent  of,  and 
superior  to,  the  civil  power. 

He  has  combined,  with  others,  to  subject  us  to  a jurisdiction 
foreign  to  our  Constitution,  and  unacknowledged  by  our  laws; 
giving  his  assent  to  their  acts  of  pretended  legislation: 

For  quartering  large  bodies  of  armed  troops  among  us : 

For  protecting  them,  by  a mock  trial,  from  punishment  for 
any  murders  which  they  should  commit  on  the  inhabitants  of 
these  states: 

For  cutting  off  our  trade  with  all  parts  of  the  world: 

For  imposing  taxes  on  us  without  our  consent: 

For  depriving  us,  in  many  cases,  of  the  benefit  of  trial  by  jury : 

For  transporting  us  beyond  seas  to  lx;  tried  for  pretended 
offenses : 
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For  abolishing  the  free  system  of  English  laws  in  a neighbor- 
ing province,  establishing  therein  an  arbitrary  go  ferment,  and 
enlarging  its  boundaries,  so  as  to  render  it  at  once  an  example 
and  fit  instrument  for  introducing  the  same  absolute  rule  into 
these  colonies : 

For  taking  away  our  charters,  abolishing  our  most  valua- 
ble laws,  and  altering  fundamentally,  the  forms  of  our  govern- 
ments. 

For  suspending  our  own  legislatures,  and  declaring  them- 
selves invested  with  power  to  legislate  for  us  in  all  cases  what- 
soever. 

He  has  abdicated  government  here,  by  declaring  us  out  of  his 
protection,  and  waging  war  against  us. 

He  has  plundered  our  seas,  ravaged  our  coasts,  burnt  our 
towns,  and  destroyed  the  lives  of  our  people. 

He  is,  at  this  time,  transporting  large  armies  of  foreign  mer- 
cenaries to  complete  the  works  of  death, desolation, and  tyranny, 
already  begun,  with  circumstances  of  cruelty  and  perfidy  scarce- 
ly paralleled  in  the  most  barbarous  ages,  and  totally  unworthy 
the  head  of  a civilized  nation. 

He  has  constrained  our  fellow-citizens,  taken  captive  on  the 
high  seas,  to  bear  arms  against  their  country,  to  become  the 
executioners  of  their  friends  and  brethren,  or  to  fall  themselves 
by  their  hands. 

He  has  excited  domestic  insurrections  amongst  us,  and  has 
endeavored  to  bring  on  the  inhabitants  of  our  frontiers,  the  mer- 
ciless Indian  savages,  whose  known  rule  of  warfare  is  an  un- 
distinguished destruction  of  all  ages,  sexes  and  conditions. 

In  every  stage  of  these  oppressions,  we  have  petitioned  for  re- 
dress in  the  most  humble  terms.  Our  repeated  petitions  have 
been  answered  only  by  repeated  injury.  A prince,  whose  char- 
acter is  thus  marked  by  every  act  which  may  define  a tyrant,  is 
unfit  to  be  the  ruler  of  a free  people. 

Nor  have  we  been  wanting  in  attentions  to  our  British  breth- 
ren. We  have  warned  them,  from  time  to  time,  of  attempts  by 
their  legislature  to  extend  an  unwarrantable  jurisdiction  over  us. 
We  have  reminded  them  of  the  circumstances  of  our  emigration 
and  settlement  here.  We  have  appealed  to  their  native  justice 
and  magnanimity,  and  we  have  conjured  them  by  the  ties  of  our 
common  kindred  to  disavow  these  usurpations,  which  would  in- 
evitably interrupt  our  connections  and  correspondence.  They 
too  have  been  deaf  to  the  voice  of  justice  and  of  consanguity. 
We  must  therefore  acquiesce  in  the  necessity  which  demands 
our  separation,  and  hold  them,  as  we  hold  the  rest  of  mankind, 
enemies  in  war — in  peace,  friends. 

We,  therefore,  the  representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America,  in  General  Congress  assembled,  appealing  to  the  Su- 
preme Judge  of  the  world  for  the  rectitude  of  our  intentions,  do, 
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in  the  name  and  by  the  authority  of  the  good  people  of  these  col- 
onies, solemnly  publish  and  declare.  That  these  united  colonies 
are,  and  of  right  ought  to  be.  Free  and  Independent  States; 
that  they  are  absolved  from  all  allegiance  to  the  British  crown, 
and  that  all  political  connection  between  them  and  the  state  of 
Great  Britain  is,  and  ought  to  be,  totally  dissolved;  and  that,  as 
free  and  independent  states,  they  have  full  power  to  levy  war, 
conclude  peace,  contract  alliances,  establish  commerce,  and  to 
do  all  other  acts  and  things  which  independent  states  may  of 
right  do.  And,  for  the  support  of  this  declaration,  with  a firm 
reliance  on  the  protection  of  Divine  Providence,  we  mutually 
pledge  to  each  other  our  lives, our  fortunes, and  our  sacred  honor. 


New  Hampshire. 
JOSIAH  BARTLETT, 
WILLIAM  WHIPPLE, 
MATTHEW  THORNTON. 


JOHN  HANCOCK. 

GEORGE  CLYMER, 

JAMES  SMITH, 

GEORGE  TAYLOR, 

JAMES  WILSON, 

GEORGE  ROSS. 


Massachusetts  Bay. 

SAMUEL  ADAMS, 

JOHN  ADAMS, 

ROBERT  TREAT  PAINE, 
ELBR1DGE  GERRY. 

Rhode  Island , cfc. 

STEPHEN  HOPKINS, 
WILLIAM  ELLERY. 

Connecticut . 

ROGER  SHERMAN, 
SAMUEL  HUNTINGTON, 
WILLIAM  WILLIAMS, 
OLIVER  WOLCOTT. 

New  Yoi'k. 

WILLIAM  FLOYD, 
PHILIP  LIVINGSTON, 
FRANCIS  LEWIS, 

LEWIS  MORRIS. 

New  Jersey. 

RICHARD  STOCKTON, 
JOHN  WITHERSPOON, 
FRANCIS  HOPK1NSON, 
JOHN  HART, 

ABRAHAM  CLARK. 

Pennsylvania. 

ROBERT  MORRIS, 
BENJAMIN  RUSH, 
BENJAMIN  FRANKLIN, 
JOHN  MORTON, 


Delaware. 

CJESAR  RODNEY, 

GEORGE  READ, 

THOMAS  M’KEAN. 

Maryland. 

SAMUEL  CHASE, 

WILLIAM  PACA, 

THOMAS  STONE, 

CHAS.  CARROLL,  Carrollton. 

Virginia. 

- GEORGE  WYTHE. 

RICHARD  HENRY  LEE, 
THOMAS  JEFFERSON, 
BENJAMIN  HARRISON, 
THOMAS  NELSON,  Jr., 
FRANCIS  LIGHTFOOT  LEE, 
CARTER  BRAXTON. 

* North  Carolina. 
WILLIAM  HOOPER, 
JOSEPH  HEWES, 

JOHN  PENN. 

South  Carolina. 
EDWARD  RUTLEDGE, 
THOMAS  HEYWARD,  JR., 
THOMAS  LYNCH, 

ARTHUR  MIDDLETON. 

Georgia. 

BUTTON  GWINNETT, 
LYMAN  HALL, 

GEORGE  Wr ALTON. 
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